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THOMSON’s HOUSE AT RICHMOND. 
( The Description communicated by the Rev. Dr. Evais.) 


On entering the house, you are shewn two small rooms on the ground-floor, connected 
by an archway, and thrown into a kind of hall. On the left is the room where Thomson 
breathed his last, being his bed-chamber, and on the right is his sitting-room, where he 
passed his time ; with brass hooks fixed around, on which he hung his hat and cane ; also 
the table upon which he wrote; and, lastly, the very fire-place, before which he no 
doubt sat, in musings deep, when— : 


‘‘ Winter reign’d tremendous o’er the conquer’d year.” 


It is a neat round mahogany table, letting itself down on its stand, with the delineation 
of a white scroll in the centre, on which, after the semblance of hand-writing, this 
inscription is emblazoned :—‘*On this table James ‘Thomson constantly wrote; it was 
therefore purchased of his servant, who also gave these brass hooks, on which his hat 
and cane were hung in this his sitting-room!—F.B.” These initials signify Frances 
Boscawen, or the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, widow of Admiral Boscawen, who here ended 
her days. She is said to have been the immediate successor of the poet, and with wl.ose 
singular merit she was impressed, ‘These rooms were the only apartments in Thomson's 
time: since that period, two wings, as well as two stories, have, been added ; so that it 
is now the handsomest edifice in Kew-foot Lane. It is much to the praise of the noble 
owner, that this portion of the original cottage should have been preserved amidst a 
profusion of modern improvements, Over the fire-place the carved ornaments are 
modelled after the fashion of former times; whilst at the opposite end of the room, 
between the windows, is seen a bust of the bard, imparting to the relics an air of classic 
taste. The proprietor of the mansion, indeed, (the Earl of Shaftesbury,) being a 
descendant of the elegant author of * the Characteristics,” a reverence for genius may 
€ pronounced hereditary in this noble family. | 
_ Stepping into the garden, you are conducted by a neat gravel-walk, throngh a serpen- 
tine avenue of shady trees, to AN ALCOVE, painted. green, on whose front are these 
words— 
Here Thomson sung the “‘ Seasons,” and their change! é' 

In the alcove stands a rustic table, and, suspended over a back seat, is a board with 
this inscription :—** James Thomson. died at .this place, August 27, 1748.” Ou the 
reverse, when taken down, I read the following sylvan memorial :—“ Within this 
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From this haunt of the Muses the gardener took us to a large per g tg we = 
corner of which was another table belonging to Thomson, on which & aakeie 
‘© Seasons.” It had a capacious drawer, but the whole was old and — A pre ti 
affected by the humidity of the atmosphere. It was small and oblong, i : pape ee! 
dressing-table. The grounds, though not large, are kept in admirable or yr Nair 
and adorned with trees from the most distant part of the world. wg Ss os page 
exotics, the acacia and sassafras trees, with the silver cedar and the lofty > . mals 
Lebanon, commanded our admiration. It is a paradisaical spot. Well may t wad ia “ 
have here listened by the hour, even till midnight, to the song of the nightingale 1 
Richmond Gardens. Delicious were our recollections of the bard. Being a fine sum- 
mei’s morning, when every object is beauty to the eye, and every sound music to the 
ear,—his conclusion of the *‘ Hymn to the Seasons” rushed upon my mind :— 
L cannot go 

Where Universal Love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns, 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression, But I lose 

Myseif in Him,—in light ineffable 

Come then,—expressive silence muse his praise! 





At this distance of time (seventy-four years ago,) it is impossible to ascertain the 
particulars of Thomson's last illness and dissolution. All now known is, that the poet, 
walking homewards from the metropolis, took boat 


at Hammersmith, by which he 
caught cold, when a fever produced a fatal termination. He lies buried in Richmond 
Church, about half a mile from the house where he expired; and the Earl of Buchan 
has fixed up a brass plate near the hallowed Spot of interment, with a glowing eulo- 
gium to his memory, 
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cated by a ci-devant AMBASSADOR, his residence on the occasion. One 
now resident at BRUSSELS. morning, after breakfast, to gratify his 
MARIA LOUISA, 


ur general survey of the apartments, 
1509, entered Vienna as a which had been deserted, some weeks 


before, 


a curiosity, he proceeded to take a 
W HiN Napoleon, in the year 











1823.) 
before, in haste, by the imperial fa- 
nily. 

The tale is simple, and turns on one 
incident. Napoleon, the hero of it, 
attended only by Meyer, one of the 
castle inspectors, entering one of the 
apartments, observed the portraits of 
the Emperor’s children,— Maria Loui- 
sa, Leopoldina, and Clementina. Na- 
poleon’s’ attention was most power- 
fully attracted to the first, and he 
demanded of the inspector, if Maria 
Louisa was as handsome and agree- 
able as there represented, telling him 
to state his opinion fairly and clearly. 
The answer he received was satisfac- 
tory: ‘‘Sir, (replied the old man,) she 
is, indeed, as beautiful as her portrait ; 
and, what is still more excellent and 
engaging, she possesses the amiable 
qualities of the heartin avery eminent 
degree: she is virtue herself, and her 
goodness makes her beloved by every 
one that approaches her.” ‘* Well, 
then, (said the Emperor,) let the por- 
trait be put in my cabinet, and placed 
before my writing-table.’ This order 
was instantly obeyed; and, when he 
left Vienna, he carried the portrait 
with him, and the Princess found it in 
his rooms on her arrival at Paris, at 
the time of her marriage. 

When the Emperor Francis had de- 
termined upon the union between 
Maria Louisa and Napoleon, he was 
not ignorant of the animosity borne by 
his daughter, wife, and mother-in-law, 
(Maria Beatrix d’Kste,) against his 
intended son-in-law. He had not the 
courage to make the first overture to 
his daughter; but charged the Coun- 
tess Chanclos, governess to the Prin- 
cess, to use every persuasion to prepare 
her for a close and near alliance with 
the French emperor. 

The countess, thinking she had 
found one evening a proper occasion 
for introducing this subject, informed 
the princess, that the emperor her 
father had affianced her to the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte. No words could 
do justice to the princess’s emotions 
upon hearing this declaration: she fell 
down upon the sofa, screaming, faint- 
ing, and crying, ‘“‘ No, no, never will I 
be married to such a monster ;” and 
She forbade the countess, once for 
all, ever to repeat his name in her 
presence. 

The countess having reported to the 
emperor the ill success of her overture, 
his wishes and feelings inclined him 
to undertake the matter himself. On 
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the day and hour appointed, accompa- 
nied by his daughters Leopoldina and 
Clementina, he repaired to the apart- 
ments of the princess ; and, with that 
paternal affection which characterises 
this sovereign, with candour and sin- 
cerity stated the necessity of such an 
alliance, as being the only means left 
to save the imperial family, and the 
whole country from subjection; that, 
should she persist in her refusal, they 
would be obliged to abandon the em- 
pire a sccond time to the conqueror. 

This conversation took place in a 
room, the windows of which opened 
upon the ruined walls and demolished 
fortifications of Vienna. Maria Louisa, 
taking her father by the hand, led him 
to the view of what that devoted city 
had already experienced,—a scene of 
wide-extended desolation. ‘‘Can you 
(said she,) give the hand of your be- 
loved child to such a destroyer?” 
‘True, (said Francis,) but the evils 
which you deplore,—all the misfor- 
tunes of the country,—arise from the 
laws of war; the destructive machina- 
tions of which will begin with more 
fury than ever, involving the state, 
and all of us, perhaps, in one common 
ruin.’ 

The emperor, observing the repug- 
nance of his daughter, yet feeling the 
necessity of this sacrifice, besought 
the princess with tears, and with so 
much importunity, that she could no 
longer resist. ‘‘Be composed, my 
beloved father, (said she ;) and weep 
not so bitterly, my good sisters; you 
shall be obeyed: from this moment I 
will do every thing that you require of 
me.” 

It is asserted by the Countess Chan- 
clos, who was present, that when the 
Princess Leopoldina (then between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age,) 
had seen the ayersion of her eldest 
sister to this union, she said she would 
be married to the Emperor Napoleon, 
to deliver them all out of their painful 
situation, The Emperor Francis, ten- 
derly smiling, replied, ‘‘ You are a 
child; you don’t understand what you 
say.” 

The Princess Maria Louisa was 
then married by proxy to her,uncle, 
the Archduke Charles; after which 
she was accompanied by the- whole 
imperial family to Branau, the frontier 
town. There she was confided to the 
care of the Queen of Naples, Napo- 
leon’s sister, and Murat’s wife. Pro- 


‘ceeding on her way through France, 


the 
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the Emperor Napoleon met her 08 
Compiegne, wom Mes the sti road, 
red her travelling coach. 

ee month of | ang 1810, Count 
Joseph Metternich, brother to - 
Austrian prime-minister, and one 0 
the chamberlains that accompanied 
the princess to Paris, returned to 
Vienna, and, with other dispatches for 
the imperial family, was charged by 
the Empress Maria Louisa with an 
autograph letter, in German, for the 
old Count Edling, her quondam go- 
vernor. The following is a translation 
of, and extract from, the same :— 


My dear Count Edling, , 

I have received from you so many testl- 
monies of your kind care and affection, that 
I feel an ardent desire to inform you, by 
Count Joseph Metternich, of the particu- 
lars of my present situation. When I left 
you, and all my friends in Vienna, I saw 
the good people plunged in deep sorrow, 
from the persuasion that I was going as a 
sacrifice to my new destination. 1 now 
feel it an agreeable duty to assure you, 
that, during three months’ residence at this 
court, I have been, and am, the happiest 
woman in the world, From the first mo- 
ment I saw, and met the Emperor Napo- 
leon, my beloved husband, he has shewn 
me on every occasion such respectful 
attentions, with every token of preventing 
kindness and sincere friendship, that I 
should be unjust and ungrateful not to 
acknowledge his pvoble behaviour. 

Believe not, my dear Count, that this is 
written by any order from my husband; 
these sentiments are dictated from my 
heart: nor has any one so much as read 
the letter. 

The emperor, who is at this moment by 
me, but will not know the contents, has 
desired me to send you, in his name, the 
insignia of the order of the Legion of 
Honour. ‘This he had promised you, as a 
mark of his high esteem for you. 

Respecting your wish to visit me at Pa- 
ris, my husband and I will be very glad to 
see and receive you, in the month of Sep- 
tember, at the ‘Tuilleries; we shall then 
have returned from a little tour. You 
will then be a witness of my satisfaction, 
which I cannot describe to you in this 
letter. 

Adieu, my dear and good Count Edling, 
remember me to all my beloved family and 
friends; tell them that I am happy, and 
that I thank God for this felicity. God bless 
and preserve you, my dear Count ; and be- 
lieve me that I remain, for ever, your 


affectionate Maria Louisa, 
Paris ; June 16, 1810, 


This letter was communicated, with 
the consent of the Emperor Francis 
to some friends of Count Edling : 

’ 








[Feb. t, 


and the writer of this had a true copy 
taken from the original. The copy 
was sent, in an official despatch, to the 
EmperorAlexander at St. Petersburgh, 
in the first days of July, 1810. 





INTERVIEW OF THE SOVEREIGNS ON THE 
RAFT AT TILSIT. j 

After the battle of Friedland in 
1807, when war had done its utmost to 
annoy the respective antagonists, and 
the merits of the question of peace 
were to be decided, an interview was 
agreed upon between the Emperors 
Alexander and Napoleon, and the 
King of Prussia. The conference was 
to be held on a raft, in the middle of 
the river at Tilsit. To avoid the for- 
malities which etiquette has accumu- 
lated, on points that bear a relation to 
ceremony, it had been decided that, 
at a signal given, the sovereigns should 
start in their boats from their respec- 
tive positions on the banks, and arrive 
in the same instant at the raft, that 
one might have no occasion of waiting 
for another. 

It so happened, whether from chance 
or design does not appear, that the 
Emperor Napoleon and his suite ar- 
rived the first; it was some minutes 
beforethe two other sovereigns arrived. 
In discussing this courtly subject, it is 
but a fair statement to observe, that 
Napoleon accosted them in courtly 
language, that is, witha polite address 
and a profusion of compliménts. The 
Emperor Alexander, seeing Napoleon 
a little vexed at the delay, was anxi- 
ous to bring it forward, with an apolo- 
gising notice for the want of punctua- 
lity, adding, with his usual gentleness 
of manner, that nothing could have 
been more gratifying to his feelings, 
—more interesting to his curiosity, 
than such an opportunity of testifying 
his esteem for the French emperor’s 
person and eminent character. 

Alexander proceeded to present his 
friend, the King of Prussia, to Napo- 
leon; it was allowed, however, by 
those present,—as it might, indeed, 
almost have been expected from the 
exigencies of the times, that the Prus- 
sian monarch did not dwell so long on 
general compliments, and received 
Napoleon’s rather coldly. The latter 
Was dissatisfied with this manner, and 
observed to the marshals of his suite, 
with great tartness of language, “‘Voyez 
vous, comment il me traite ?” 

During the residence of the parties 
at Tilsit, Napoleon often intimated a 


wish, 
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wish, and not without strong expres- 
sions of curiosity, to see the Queen of 
Prussia. Her aversion to see Napo- 
leon had been noticed as a fact of 
public notoriety, and her journey was 
constantly deferred, under the pretext 
of indisposition. But Napoleon was 
not to be diverted from the inclination 
which he had avowed; and, perseve- 
ring in his endeavours, he exclaimed 
one day, in great good humour, to the 
Emperor Alexander: ‘‘l see I must 
send Davoust, with his corps d’armée, 
to Memel, to get a sight of this beau- 
tiful queen!” The necessary conse- 
quence was, that the Emperor and 
King of Prussia secretly dispatched 
their chamberlains to Memel, with 
letters, entreating her majesty to re- 
pair speedily to 'Tilsit, as feeling it to 
be their common interest to court Na- 
poleon’s good graces by every possible 
exertion. 

The queen consented, and arrived 
at ‘Tilsit at the day and hour agreed 
upon. The sovereigns went to meet 
her. Napoleon entertained high senti- 
ments of her personal merits, and the 
attentions which he directed to her 
were not such as to reflect dishonour 
on his conduct. Turning to Marshal 
Duroc, he ejaculated, “ Vous m’avez 
bien dit, Duroc; elle est vraiment belle !” 

Napoleon gave, gne day, a dinner 
to the queen, which might modestly 
lay claim to rank and precedency be- 
fore any other ever given in that poor 
little town. This may rationally be 
presumed from tie time and sums 
expended in the provision. Every 
delicacy of the French kitchen, the 
most exquisite fruits of France and 
Italy, were served up in profusion; 
and with the dessert, on a plate which 
Napoleon’s chamberlain presented to. 
the queen, was a letter for her majesty 
the Queen of Prussia. ‘‘ What! (ex- 
claimed the queen, in surprise,) a let- 
ter for me!” ‘ Yes, (replied Napo- 
leon,) but it is an open letter” The 
queen unfolded it, and found another 
inclosed within it, in like manner un- 
sealed, with an order to King Jerome 
Bonaparte, who commanded the 
French army in Silesia, to evacuate 
a certain part of that province, as 
therein specified; the same to be at 
the disposition of her majesty, the 
Queen of Prussia, agreeably to a secret 
article in the ‘Treaty of Tilsit. 

This liberal and beneficial donation 
was highly approved of and extolled 
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by the queen; who, after a few intro- 
ductory compliments, politely pro- 
ceeded to tender her sincere thanks to 
the French emperor. 

Prussian Silesia was instantly eva- 
cuated by the French commandant, 
and taken possession of by the Prus- 


sian general, the Prince D’ Anhalt 
Pless. 





EFFECTS PRODUCED ON THE FEELINGS 
OF CERTAIN ELEVATED CHARACTERS 
AT ST. PETERSBURGH, WHEN THE 
NEWS ARRIVED OF THE DEATH OF THE 
DUC D’ENGHIEN. 

It was in the month of March, and 
year 1804, that a gentleman brought a 
brief notice of that event to the em- 
press dowager or mother. He had 
been dispatched by her brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Oldenburgh, Bishop of 
Eutin, with some general but correct 
information relative to the above state- 
ment. It was such a circumstance as 
could not fail to attract the notice of 
politicians in general, whether bene- 
volent and disinterested, or savage, 
audacious, and abandoned. 

Many were the evils which the 
times had then to complain of: the 
tranquillity of peace every-where dis- 
turbed, war obtaining its malignant 
triumphs, and the demons of mischief 
deluging every, country with misery. 
Royal families were not in too great 
security ; and, among others of the 
French dynasty, the Duc d’Enghien 
had been familiar with humiliations 
and danger. His, too, was a portion 
of that misery, to which the lot of hu- 
manity seems, alas! predestined. 

‘The news of that fatal tragedy was 
like pouring vinegar into’ wounds 
already probed. ‘The mind of the 
empress was disturbed and irritated 
at so singular and extraordinary an 
event beyond measure. With consi- 
derable alarm and consternation, she 
communicated it to her son, the Em- 
peror Alexander, who, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, would 
not give it credit. A transaction so 
odious and disgraceful could never, 
he said, find its perpetrator in Bona- 
parte; and his uncle, the Duke of 
Oldenburgh, must have been misin- 
formed. 

But here, as it happens on other 
occasions, the surprise of novelty was 
rekindled by the introduction of Prince 
Czartorinsky, minister of foreign af- 


fairs, who had arrived at the palace, 
and 








and demanded an audience. This was 
instantly cranted ; and the 80 
proceeded to lay before their majesties 
all the circumstances of a proceeding, 
which, with every political philan- 
thropist, has something in it monstrous 
or disgusting. The emperor, eagerly 
seizing the letters, was sO struck with 
an action so completely Catalinarian, 
that he tore them to pieces, execrating 
Bonaparte as an implacable foe, glut- 
ted with injustice and cruelty, and 
calling for vengeance and ignominy to 
be heaped tenfold on hishead. Driven, 
as it were, to madness, the empress- 
mother and prince had much ado to 
calm his perturbed spirit, to confine 
his hatred, reflections, and antipathy, 
within the bounds of moderation. 
While the emperor was expressing 
his hatred, so cordially, that he might 
seem to be repelling some personal in- 
jury, the Grand Duke Constantine 
arrived. The emperor put into his 
hand the dispatches, which so clearly 
detailed the particulars, that it was 
needless to add any thing on the topic. 
The grand duke, after perusing the 
letters, and collecting the substance of 
them, said, with great carelessness, 
that he could easily admit the fact, so 
positively stated, from its probabilities. 
In this case, he observed a conformity 
between the person and the transac- 
tion, for he had always had good rea- 
son to believe, (founded on common 
authority, and the received histories of 
his life,) that Napoleon’s real character 
was that of one destitute of integrity, 
benevolence, and a sense of religion ; 
that of an armed savage in a state of 
intoxication and madness. 

After this, every arrangement was 
taken in the Russian capital and pro- 
vinces, to commence a sort of indirect 
hostilities against the criminal and 
Sanguinary character of the French 
emperor. To testify his abhorrence of 
the crime, and that it might serve the 
longer as a sort of beacon to the whole 
nation, and leave an impression for the 


recollection to dwell upon, a grand 


court-mourning, with funeral obse- 


quies, and dirges in all the churches 
was ordered. A very spirited Ode, 
also, was printed on vellum, in folio 
wherein the life and death of the un. 
fortunate prince, the innocent victim of 
Napoleon’s cruelty, were brought 
together, as a leading subject for the 
whole empire, seriously, to contem- 
plate and cherish. In ‘that Ode, the 
9 
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outrages of Bonaparte were severely 
censured ; he was drawn, flushed with 
crimes, and in the wantonness of 
power, spreading desolation and 
anarchy over every land: in brief, as 
‘6a vile assassin, a tyrant, a monster.” 
The Russian public pronounced its 
verdict in favour of the general ten- 
dency of the Ode. Copies of it, which, 
at St. Petersburgh, only cost five co- 
paques, in lieu of a rouble, were soon 
so multiplied, that ten thousand were 
sold ina few bours. ‘The Russians, as 
a nation, were sufficiently enlightened 
to shudder at the excesses and abhor 
the crimes of Bonaparte, notwithstand- 
ing: the triumphs with which he had 
dazzled the world. 

The Marquis d’Hedouville, then am- 
bassador from the French government 
at the court of St. Petersburgh, had 
gained the cordial approbation and 
favour of the imperial family, and was 
generally respected by all with whom 
he had concerns, as well in the social 
intercourse of life, as in its public bu- 
siness. This minister complained, in 
an official note, to Prince Czartorinsky, 
of the above Odes, as extremely inju- 
rious in many respects; and, from 
their general cast and spirit, likely to 
do harm among the poorer and more 
ignorant of the community. The an- 
swer which he received was in strict 
conformity to truth, though not such as 
he had been accustomed to; that_ his 
excellency might readily form a judg- 
ment as to the sentiments that per- 
vaded the court and government, 
when, in an empire like that of Russia, 
wherein a vigilant police was in per- 
manent activity, the sale of such publi- 
cations was permitted, in the very 
capital. To this notification the 
prince superadded, as an occasional 
observation of his own, that his ma- 
jesty, the emperor, and all the impe- 
rial family, had expressed the deepest 
concern at this outrage of his master, 
and that it might lead to a rupture 
between the two governments. 

Hereupon the French ambassador 
demanded a private audience of the 
emperor; but, as the court mourning 
had not terminated, and the ambassa- 
dor would not submit to the etiquette, 
there was a necessity for his taking 
leave, which he did, in a missive to the 
emperor and imperial family. His 
general conduct, grounded on princi- 


ples of dignity and moderation, had 
conciliated universal esteem. 


To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N the Monthly Magazine for July 
I and August last, and in the Hamp- 
shire Telegraph some time since, I find 
that my claim to the invention of the 
new system of naval architecture is 
stated and denied. 

Having commenced a correspond- 
ence with the naval department on the 
subject at issue, I cannot at present 
enter on the discussion ; and therefore 
request that such of your readers as 
are interested in the preservation of 
ships and seamen from unnecessary 
danger and destruction, and our naval 
power from the consequences that 
result from the defective state of naval 
architecture, will suspend their opi- 
nion till this correspondence is ter- 
minated. 

In the mean time, 1 trust that the 
writer, who it appears has access to 
our naval records, and who has stated 
asa ‘‘ fact,” that I made no such pro- 
posal as diagonal riders as part of my 
combined plan, has by this time disco- 
vered his mistake. 

If he has seen my correspondence 
with the Navy Board, from the 8th of 
July to the 30th of Octobey last, 
wherein my claim is distinctly stated 
to the combination of solid bottoms 
and sides without lining or foot-waling, 
with diagonal riders instead of the 
lining; and the advantages of the 
new system compared with the evils 
that result from the old; and, also, the 
opinion of counsel on the geometrical 
difference between Admiral Schank’s 
plan of constructing ships and mine; 
he will have better information on the 
subject. 

Ihave no objection to the publishing 


of the correspondence that has passed - 


on this subject between the Naval De- 
partment and the Society of Arts, &c. 
and myself, if it is necessary towards 
the discussion now commenced. 

I should be giad if any of your read- 
ers could account for the solid bottoms 
and sides to ships not being adopted 
when proposed by Admiral Schank’s 
and others formerly. 

As every seaman is deeply inter- 
ested in naval improvements that tend 
to the preservation of our naval power, 
I submit to the consideration of such 
of them as are naval architects, and to 
ship-builders and political economists, 
the following naval propositions :— 

1. ‘The general defective state of naval 
architecture paralizes the exertions of our 
‘ecamen, destroys numbers of them annu- 





ally ; and has, both last war and the former 
one, exposed the country to great unne- 
cessary expense and danger, 

2. All the unnecessary expenses about 
Shipping, and the numerous heavy losses 
by shipwreck and foundering at sea, fall as 
a heavy tax on the community, and operate 
greatly to the prejudice of the commercial 
and shipping interest. 

Matcotm Cowan. 
Kirkwall, Orkney; Nov. 12, 1822. 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ie gives me great pleasure to find, 
that the lovers of etymology are 
likely to be favoured with an English 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary, which, I flatter 
myself, will be accompanied with an 
English index ; for, if it is not, I shall 
be as much mortified as when consult- 
ing Lye’s Saxon Dictionary I found no 
Latin index. Would it not be better 
to consolidate the English and the 
Anglo-Saxon words into one alphabet, 
for Anglo-Saxon appears to me to be 
no Other than very old English. And 
would not the number of students be 
increased by printing the Anglo-Saxon 
in Roman letters, and etymology be 
advanced if our compilers of English 
dictionaries would print their Greek 
and Hebrew in Roman letters, or, at 
least, let their Greek and Hebrew be 
followed by words, in Roman letters, 
expressing the sounds, particularly of 
the Hebrew, as read with and without 
points? 

The French, ambitious to equal the 
Italians, write on philology in their 
mother-tongue, satisfied with the ap- 
plause of their fellow-citizens. They 
do not seem to have admitted etymo- 
logy into their general dictionaries, but 
Menage’s Origin of the French Lan- 
guage is a model and a masterpiece, 
and merits to be studied by every 
Englis!iman as well as Frenchman, 
who wishes thoroughly to know his 
own tongue. 

In Greek and Latin we have two 
sorts of dictionaries. The best are 
arranged according to themes, with the 
derivations arranged under them, as 
in Stephens and Scapula in Greek, and 
Faber in Latin; but, all of French and 
English that have fallen in my way, are 
mere alphabetical lists. A complete 
English dictionary should consist of 
the Saxon, and other themes, with all 
the Saxon and English derivates ar- 
ranged under them, each word being 
also inserted in its alphabetical place, 


with a reference to the theme. 
Such 
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Such a work might be most advan- 
tageously composed in a university on 
the confines of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, where the two dialects of 
Germany are spoken. In such a situ- 
ation, I wrote as follows to my friends 
in England :— 

Brunswick, Thursday-evening, 

February 27,1783. 

“ The language of Lower Saxony, dis- 
tinguished by the name of Plat Deutche, 
meaning Low German, and which 1s 
spoken by the common people, is nearly 
the same language with English. I was 
mistaken when at Dresden I supposed 
myself among the descendants of the 
Anglos. It is at Helmstadt that Low 
German begins to be spoken; and, I am 
now satistied, from the language of the peo- 
ple, as well as the authority of ‘Tacitus and 
his commentators, which I have been just 
reading at Professor Eschendach’s, that I 
am in the country whence the Angli mi- 
grated, Helmstadt, as well as Brunswick, 
has very much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish country-town : most of the houses are 
half-timbered, and the beams painted 
black, or grey, and the plaister white ; 
though those more lately built are of brick, 
covered with plaister, coloured, as in the 
Prussian towns, according to the fancy of 
the owners, There is a paved way of 
flag-stones, of sufficient width for two to 
walk abreast, throughout the whole town, 
which you will remark as a phenomenon on 
the continent, from the accounts I have 
given you of the towns through which [have 
passed. Some of these circumstances 
struck me as the effect of their connexion 
with England, in consequence of the alli- 
ance with their princes with tho-e of 
Hanover on the British throne; but we 
must look for these analogies rather in the 
identity of the race. ‘Those who speak 
High German, admit that Low German is 
softer, and more pleasing to the ear, and 
more concise. These excellencies we may 
imagine the English to possess in a supe- 
rior degree, having been cultivated for two 
centuries by good writers, who have sup- 
plied its deticiencies bya selection of words 
trom the languages of ancient and modern 
Europe. Low German agrees with High 
German in expressing declinations and 
cases by termination, as in Greek and 
Latin, and not by particles, as in English 
French, italian, and the languages of Scan- 
dinavia. Terminations, Prof. Abert tells 
me, are found in the most ancient records ; 
and, it is matter of surprise, how they came 
there. Low German is regarded ‘as the 
most ancient, and it was into this language 
that the Bible was first translated in 
Germany, about the time of the reforma- 
uon.’ 

Herbert Croft resided some time in 
Lower Saxony M ith a view toperfecthis 
friend Johnson’s dictionary, und wrote 
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a pamphlet on the result of his inqui- 
ries. If his heirs would communicate 
his papers on this subject to any one 
capable of executing the arduous task 
of giving to the world an Anglo-Saxon 
English etymological dictionary, they 
would deserve the gratitude of all 
lovers of literature. 

JONATHAN STOKES. 

Chesterfield, June 23, 1822. 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


passing courteous, 
But slow iu speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers, 


Taming the Shrew. 





SIR, 

T is a great misfortune, no doubt, 
l to have differed in opinion with 
Mr. Johu Farey ; with one also, who, 
with his own eyes, might or has seen 
the stony masses, the aeérolites, fall 
from satellitic bodies, which still jogged 
on their courses, unconscious of the 
treasure they were showering at his 
reological feet. : 

There is some consolation, however, 
not to be the solitary object of his ire, 
and to find that I share his indignatign 
with the truly excellent professor 
Buckland; to whom, indeed, I should 
be seriously sorry to give offence, and 
from whom [I would rather expect 
mercy than judgment. 

But then again, that Mr. J. Farey 
should have ‘‘nursed his wrath to 
keep it warm,” ever since your 52d 
volume appeared, is a thing rather 
hard on a quiet man, who thought it 
no sin to believe in those ancient tra- 
ditions which the evidence of his sight 
had long corroborated, and to which 
even French philosophy has been 
compelled, by the force of truth, to 
subscribe. 

Since, however, nothing will satisfy 
this pertinacious gentleman but the 
admission of the theory he approves, 
or the instantly informing him— 
“ When? how? and in what state? or 
for what purpose the matter of the 
universe was created, other than at 
the times he has indicated,” I must 
beg leave to decline the challenge, and 
to leave him in full possession of his 
self-satisfactory contempt of Mosaical, 
or bible geologies, as he is pleased to 
call them ; being contented, for my 
Own part, to remain in ignorance as to 
the original purpose for which the 


matter of the universe was created, 
and so I take my leave. : 


G. CUMBERLAND. 


Bristol ; Dec. 9, 1822. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ELUCIDATIONS Of PORTIONS Of ENGLISH 
HISTORY, improperly REPRESENTED 
in our GENERAL HISTORIES. 


History of the Invasion of England by 
the Normans in the Eleventh Century, 
and the Consequences of that Invasion 
down to the Thirteenth. 

(Continued from Vol. 54, page 488.) 


T the sight of their drawn swords, 
and the spreading fire, those who 
were assembled, Normans as well as 
Saxons,” hastily retired. The cere- 
mony was interrupted, and no one 
was left for its consummation except 
the Duke, the Archbishop, and a few 
priests,t who received from him they 
called king the oath that he would use 
the English people as well as any mo- 
narch whom they had formerly elected. 
From that day the city of London was 
doomed to learn the value of such an 
oath from the lips of a foreign con- 
qucror. The citizens were obliged 
to deliver over their children, and to 
pay one of those enormous tributes, 
‘hich none but a successful invader 
can impose.|| Even the sons of Wil- 
liam hesitated to believe that the be- 
nediction of Elred had proved that 
their father was the chosen King of 
the English; and in their proclama- 
tions they sometimes falsely styled 
him King by hereditary succession, 
and sometimes unreservedly King by 
the right of the sword.§ Whatever 
their formularies were, his acts placed 
him in his proper position, and the 
attitude he assumed among the Anglo- 
Saxons sufliciently demonstrated what 
passed in his mind. He never trusted 
himself among the people of London; 


and, spite of his garrison” and the~ 


guards who surrounded him, he deem- 
ed his camp at Barking more suited to 
his situation. He retired thither till 
an embattled fortress was erected in 
London for his abode.§ 

All these events are recorded by the 
Anglo-Saxon historians in a tone of 
dejection and distress, of which it 
would be difficult to find another 
example. ‘* England! what shall I 


* Guill. Pict. 206; Ord. Vit. 505. 
t Ord. Vit. 503. 

t Chr. Sax. Fr. Ed. Lye. 

| Ib, 


} Hareditans jure—In ore gladii (Hickes 
Thes. ) 
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say of thee, (exclaims the historian of 
the church of Ely,) what shall I say of 
thee to our children? That thou hast 
lost thy own king, and hast bent thee 
before the stranger,—bathed in the 
blood of thy defenders : that thy chiefs 
and thy counsellors are conquéred,— 
they are despoiled,—they are destroy- 
ed.”* “These melancholy reverses, 
(says another old writer,) are so sad a 
subject, that the historian of sensibi- 
lity can hardly refer to them without 
tears.”+ And so the ancient poet :— 
“‘ Slavery came to us over the sea, and 
freedom took leave of us for ever. 
With freedom, joy and bliss fled.’ 
Long after the fatal combat, which 
opened the gates of England to her 
invaders, patriotic superstition ima- 
gined that gory traces were to be seen 
on the ‘spots which had drank the 
blood of her valiant sons. These 
traces, we are told, were visible on the 
heights to the north of Hastings, when- 
ever a sprinkling of rain damped the 
soil.||| The conqueror appropriated 
this situation to record his victory : he 
built a monastery there, which he de- 
dicated to St. Martin, the patron saint 
of the soldiers of Gaul, and called it, in 
the French language, the Abbey de la 
Bataille§ ‘The high altar was raised 
on the very spot where the standard of 
the Anglo-Saxons had been humi- 
liated ;{ and the building was s0 con- 
structed, as to include all the emi- 
nence which the bravest of the Eng- 
lish had covered with their bodies.** 
A band of monks was summoned hi- 
ther from the other side of the chan- 
nel; to them the property of those who 
had perished+} was transferred ; and 
here they were wont to mingle curses 
on the memory of those whose arms 
had resisted them, with prayers for 
their eternal salvation. Itis record- 
ed that, when the foundations were 
laid, the architects declared there 
would be a scarcity of water. The 
information was conveyed to William : 
“Go on,—go on, (said the Norman 





* Hist. Eliens. 516, 
t Ord. Vit. 504. was 
+ Robert of Gloster’s Chronicle, p. 71, 
353. 
\| Guil. Henbridgens, p. 8. 
§ L’Abbaye de Bataille, Ecclesia de la 
Batailge, Doomsday Book passim. 
q Monast. Arrg. 1. 312. 
** Guil. Henb. 6. 
+t Monas, Angl. 1, 312, 513. 
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bastard,) if God gives me life enough, 
there wi be more wine to drink with 
the monks of La Bataille than there 


is clear water in all the convents of 


Christendom.”* 
* - e ae * a 
In the spring, which, according to 
the old style of the calendar, com- 
menced the year 1067, the Norman 
troops had already advanced to the 
north-east, as far as the great promon- 
tory which formed the county of Nor- 
folk. ‘Tothe south-west, as far as the 
hilly country which bounds Dorsct- 
shire. The town of Oxford, situated 
midway between these two extreme 
points,—if a right line were drawn 
from one to the other,—was not yet 
in their power; though perhaps this 
ideal frontier had been passed both to 
the north and south of Oxford. It is 
difficult to decide what were the limits 
to the progress of the invader, as no 
contemporary writers had given the 
details of the obstacles, or the charac- 
ter of the resistance. It would seem 
probable that, at the beginning of this 
second year of English servitude, the 
boundaries of the invaded territory 
were, on one side the river Ouse and 
the extensive marshes of Cambridge- 
shire, and on the other the chain of 
hills which stretch from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bridport into the sea. 
From hence to the eastern ocean the 
towns and the country were subdued, 
and the law of conquest reigned. 
What was this hard and cruel law? 
We may learn it from an unsuspected 
witness,—from one of the sons of the 
conqueror, — from the Norman Ri- 
chard, Bishop of Ely. If this man,— 
a cold and heartless narrator of the 
misery of a people, whose misery was 
nothing to him,—if this man is to be 
believed, in proportion as the Norman 
king and his captains made new con- 
quests in their progressive invasion, 
they informed themselves carefully as 
to the names of those who had armed 
themselves for their country’s liberty.+ 
Whether they had perished in the 
struggle, or were yet alive, their do- 
mains, their wealth, their revenues, 
were confiscated. Those who sur- 
} Boge a of England, and 
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spared, favour enough was shown.* 
The property too of the English, who, 
from absence or involuntary delay, 
had taken no part in the combat, was 
seized and alienated for ever,t—unless 
by long services and unqualified ser- 
vility towards their masters,} by weary 
years of obedience aud humiliation, 
they obtained pardon for themselves, 
and the restoration of a small portion 
of their property to their children.|| — 

The immense proceeds of this unt- 
versal spoliation enabled William to 
fulfil his engagements towards the 
warriors of all nations, who followed 
his conquering footsteps. He gave to 
his chiefs cities, whole provinces, 
castles, and vast domains :§ his vassals 
he rewarded with grants of land. 
There was no individual unrecom- 
pensed: but it must be observed, these 
ifts were neither free nor gratuitous : 
Villiam had obliged himself to deliver, 
(according to the expression of the 
Norman Chronicle,§) and distribute, 
the land of the conquered in various 
portions. This was the rigorous con- 
dition upon which all ranks of bis 
army had enrolled themselves under 
his banner, or, to use the language of 
the time, had taken the oath of ho- 
mage. Someamong them required pay- 
mentin money, which William counted 
over to them.** Others demanded to 
possess Saxon women; and William 
(says the Chronicle,) gave them in 
marriage noble ladies, the inheritors 
of great estates, whose husbands had 
fallen in the field.tt ‘These odious 
unions were not the sole indignity 
which the Saxon women were com- 
pelled to suffer. They were the sport 
of the conquerors, and the noblest and 
the loveliest among’ them were the 
victims of the brutal lubricity of the 
vilest of the Norman troops.tt Their 
doom was that of their sex in every 
country, When their defenders have 


bent themselves beneath a foreign 
yoke.|| || 
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Insult, slavery, and misery, spread 
themselves over the Jand of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in proportion as the standard 
of the three lions advanced, and was 
unfurled. The forms of distress were 
various,—the towns suffered less than 
the country,—and the towns and the 
country shared a different fate under 
different circumstances. Calamity was 
every where,—controlled, modified, or 
multiplied, by that crowd of accidents 
to which human nature is subjected, 
and which it specially belongs to his- 
tory to record. At Pevensey, in the 
county of Sussex, to begin with the 
first corner of England trodden by the 
stranger, the Norman soldiers divided 
among themselves the dwellings of the 
conquered. Guillaume de Garenne, 
one of the chiefs, took twelve houses* 
for himself, and thus commenced that 
long list of possessions which he ob- 
taincd in every part of England. One 
man-of-arms of William’s seized upon 
the property of seven Englishmen.t+ 
In the town of Lewes, the Saxon in- 
habitants were counted and distri- 
buted per head. The Norman king 
took sixty of them for his own share, 
each paying nine shillings of annual 
rent.t One Asselin had three towns- 
men paying only a rental of four shil- 
lings; Guillaume de Caen (in the 
words of the Chronicle,) had two 
townsmen of two shillings.|| Girauld, 
Buzelin, Gilbert, Hugue, and Roger, 
had all their share of the inhabitants 
of the fortified town of Arundel.§ One 
townsman of twelve pence,—we use 
again the words of the roll,—was re- 
served for the monks of St. Martin de 
la Bataille.g¢ An Englishman had 
ransomed his lands by the payment of 
nine ounces of-gold ; but-was compel- 
led, in order to protect himself from a 
second violent dispossession, to make 
himself tributary to a Norman, named 
Vigot.** ‘There is no end to circum- 
stances of this character scattered 
over these pages of history. 

In London itself,—the head-quar- 
ters of the chief of the conquest, the 
city which contemporary authors call 
the great, the rich, the emporium of 
commerce,—three citadels were built 
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at the same time, in order to repress 
(says a Norman historian,) the busy 
spirit of a population too numerous 
and too proud.* In one of these forts 
the bastard took up his abode. It was 
constructed at one of the angles of the 
town-wall towards the east, and on 
the banks of the river. It was called 
the Palatine Tower, a name taken 
from an old Roman title which Wil- 
liam had borne in Normandy, com- 
bined with that of Duke or Count.t 
The two other fortresses, erected to- 
wards the west, were confided to the 
care of the Normans, Baynard and 
Gilbert Monfichet ; and each of them 
took the name of its governor. The 
banner of the three lions passant float- 
ed over the fortress of William; over 
the others were raised the banners of 
their respective governors; but these 
captains had both sworn that they 
would remove their standard, and 
erect that of William, their chief, their 
duke, their lord, at his first command, 
whether pronounced with or without 
anger, supported by major or minor 
force, with crime or without crime, 
according to the formularies of the 
age.[ Before making their first en- 
trance with the blast of the trumpet 
into their castles, before garrisoning 
them with their own dependants, they 
had placed their hands betwecn the 
hands of the Norman king, and had 
acknowledged themselves his depen- 
dants in service and in faith. They 
had engaged themselves to acknow- 
ledge, without opposition, as to a just 
and legal act, the sentence of degra- 
dation suspended over them, if ever 
they took a part against their lord, if 
they ever voluntarily separated their 
cause from his cause, their power from 
his power, their flag from his flag. 
Their oaths to-the conquering chief- 
tain, others repeated to them, and to 
these again the same pledge of faith 
and homage was given. Thus the 
forces of the invaders, though spread 
and scattered over the territories of 
the invaded, were united by a great 
chain of duties; and the same laws 
were observed as when embarked on 
the vessels that conveyed them, or 
united behind the redoubts of Has- 
tings. : . 
The subaltern owed faith and service 
to his military superior; he who had 
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received wages from another, whether 
of moncy or lands, owed him faith and 
obedience; and thus it was, that those 
who were most bountifully rewarded 
from the general pillage, were com- 
pelled todistribute among those who 
were less privileged. Captaims gave 
to their armed bands, barons to their 
chevaliers, the men-of-arms to their 
squires, or to those who, whether on 
horseback or on foot, assisted them at 
the time of battle. The squires and 
the scrjeants-at-arms gave to their own 
servants; the rich provided for the 
poor, but the poor soon became rich 
by the spoils of the conquest; and 
thus, among the various classes of the 
combatants, rank and military dis- 
tinction (which the early chronicles 
record,) were liable to sudden fluctua- 
tions ; not that they were confounded, 
but because the changes of war drove 
forward men of the lowest ranks to 
occupy the highest situations. Men 
who had passed the sea in their quilt- 
ed great coat,*—a foot-soldier, with 
his blackened wooden bow, now ap- 
peared on a proud battle-horse, deco- 
rated with the military insignia, to the 
astonishment of the later recruits, who 
followed him across the ocean. Many 
a poor knight had unfurled his own 
banner,—to use the language of those 
days,—and conducted a numerous 
host, who had made his name their 
rallying cry. ‘The hinds of Nor- 
mandy and the weavers of Flanders,+ 
with a little valour and good fortune, 
became the great men, the illustrious 
barons, of England. Their valets 
were far richer than their own proge- 
nitors ;{ and their names, which had 
been vile and ignoble on one side of 
the channel, became glorious on the 
other. 
Ms Would you know, (says an old 
French document,) would you know 
the names of the great people who 
came over-sea with William the Bas- 
Scan eae 
sunames, as we find them re- 
coaa of bea ot 
often wanting and oft ge to 
Mandeville and levill changed, — 
a it Dandeville ; Omfreville 
and Domfreville ; Boutteville and 
Estoutaville; Mohem and Bohem; Bis. 
set and Basset; Malin and Malvoi_ 
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sin”’* The crowd of names that fol- 
low presents a similar arrangement of 
barbarous versification, to assist. the 
memory by rhyme and alliteration. 
Many lists of the same character, and 
linked together with the same art, 
have been preserved to our own time ; 
they were formerly inscribed on large 
vellum pages, deposited in the archives 
of churches, and adorned with the ti- 
tle of Livre, or Livret du Conquerant.+ 
In one of these the arrangement Is In 
groupes of three :— Bastard, Brassard, 
Bayard; Bigot, Bagot, Talbot ; Tho- 
ret, Orivet, Bouet ; Lucy, Lacy, Percy. 
Another catalogue of the conquerors, 
preserved for a long time amidst the 
treasures of the Convent de la Bataille, 
offers a singular association of strange 
and vulgar names,—as, Bonvilain and 
Boutevilain; Trousselot and Trousse- 
bout; L’Engaine and Longue-Epée ; 
(il-de-beeuf and Front-de-beeuf.{ Other 
authentic documents describe, among 
the Norman knights in England, a 
William the Carter, a Hugh the Tay- 
lor, a William the Drummer;|j and, 
amidst this strange nobility, — the 
dregs of the land of Gaul,—the names 
of the towns and provinces occur from 
whence they issued :—St. Quentin, St. 
Maur, St. Denis, St. Malo, Villiers, 
Evreux, Verdun, Nismes, Chalons, 
Cahors, Chaunes, Etampes, Roche- 
ford, La Rochelle, Moutcenis, Artois, 
Champagne, Gascoigne.§ Such were 
they who carried into England the no- 
vel distinctions of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen (hommes nobles et gentils hommes), 
and fixed them there, by force of 
arms, for themselves and their de- 
scendants. 


The servants of the Norman man- 
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Chevreuil, —a 
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ef-arms, his lance-bearer, his squire, 
became gentlemen. ‘They were noble 


and illustrious by the side of the hu- 
miliated Saxon,—himself rich, himself 
noble, before,—if we may apply to him 
the language of his insolent con- 
querors,—the Saxon now trembling 
beneath the sword of a foreigner, 
driven from the dwelling of his ture- 
fathers, without a spot on which to 
rest hishead. This factitious distinc- 
tion, this nobility, the natural and uni- 
versal consequence of victory, spread 
through the ranks of the triumphant 
army, in proportion to the consequence 
of its different individuals. After the 
nobility of the king, ranked that of the 
governor of a county or province, call- 
ed a comte in the Norman. tongue. 
Next to this followed that of his de- 
puty, vice-comte or vicomte. ‘Then came 
the different gradations: baron, knight 
(chevalier ), squire (ecuyer), men de 
grand or de petit service,—all alike no- 
éles, though differently distinguished, 
—nobles by the common right of vic- 
tury, and of foreign birth. 
—=_— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the SALT MINES of 
SALZBURG, the WORKS al TRAUNSTEIN, 
Sc. in HUNGARY, as noticed by a late 
TRAVELLER, M. BEUDANT, Sub-di- 
rector of the French King’s Cabinet 
of Mineralogy. 

_— crossing the plains of Ba- 

varia, | proceeded towards Salz- 
burg, intending to take a view of the 
salt-mines, which constitute the riches 
of that district. In passing from Ro- 
senhcim to Traunstein, we coast along 
the Lake of Chiem, which is not less 
than ten leagues in circumference. As 
surveyed, with the hills that surround 
it, it has a fine effect. 

At Traunstein, the town on the top 
of a hill pretty lofty, and the immense 
buildings of salt-works at the foot of 
it, communicating with the town by 
covered escaliers or stair-cases, erect- 
ed on the slope of the hill, exhibit a 
coup d’eil not a little striking; and 
which, from the heights that border 
the Lake of Chiem, appear truly pic- 
turesque. The buildings for the 
works, and the large toll-house on 
the Traun, by which wood is conveyed 
into the timber-yards, must necessa- 
rily arrest the attention of. every tra- 
veller who would investigate the na- 
ture of great commercial establish- 
ments. There is an admirable order 
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in the management: the salt water is 
brought from Reichenhall and from 
Berchtesgaden, ten leagues distant, 
over two chains of very high moun- 
tains, by machinery and pumps, at 
regular distances. Tle water is finally 
brought into an immense reservoir, in 
the centre of the buildings for evapo- 
ration by fire. Round the reservoir 
are eight large coppers, and immense 
warehouses Over them. The furnaces 
are well constructed, and the combus- 
tible materials are husbanded with 
Strict economy. 

Along the road across the moun- 
tains, between Itzel and Reichenhall, 
we meet with a number of aqueducts, 
that convey the salt water to Traun- 
stein, as also conveyances of fresh 
water, passing in an opposite direction. 
The machines and pumps, which oc- 
cur frequently, are worked with sin- 
gular precision. A machine does not 
vccupy a space of more than four feet 
square; but the movements are exe- 
cuted with such punctuality and fa- 
cility, that you scarcely hear the noise 
of the piston and suckers in the pump 
within it. At the distance of a few 
feet, a person outside can form no 
idea of the cnormous effort that is 
exerted. The engineer that construct- 
ed these works is M. Reichenbach, of 
Munich, the author of various inge- 
nious inventions. 

The object of my excursion to 
Berchtesgaden was to visit the salt- 
mines. The director could not accom- 
pany me himself, but sent me his 
secretary as a guide. The entrance 
to the galleries is at a little distance 
from the town. I wasrather surprised 
to see the miners bring me a white 
cassock, like a combing cloth ; having 
been accustomed, in my former visits 
to mines, to throw a black cloth over 
me: alarge bougie was put into my 
hand, in lieu of a miner’s lanthern. 
Those who accompanied me had the 
same costume. Thus accoutred, each 
with a bougie in his hand, and his 
tunic on his back, we marched, in the 
manner of a procession, into the mines. 
They led me to all the windings, re- 
marking on every interesting particu- 
lar, and attending with infinite com- 
plaisance to all my goings and com- 
ings, so that [had every opportunity 
of studying the nature and variations 
of this salt magazine that I could 
desire. ; 

My first views encountered an argil- 
lous matter, replete with fissures in- 
tertarded 
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terlarded with veins or nests of salt. 
There are fragments also, or irregular 
pieces of argile, the surface of which 
is commonly very smooth, brilliant, 
and appearing as if anointed with oil. 
The veins or nests of salt observable 
in the mass, and which are found 
twisting in every direction, are often 
partially filled with little irregular 
balls of the same argile. 

Passine this earthy receptacle, we 
come next to a vast body of salt, very 
potent, and nearly in a pure state, 
with hardly any traces ot argile per- 
ceptible. We then pursue the track 
of this immense depdt of solid salt, 
down to the very lowest part of the 
Jabours,—the salt appearing purer as 
we descend. ‘The massive parts are 
reduced to powder, and detached por- 
tious are conveyed to the reservoirs, 
where, by solution, the salt is disen- 
tangled from its earthy particles. The 
water of these is afterwards transmit- 
ted to Reichenhall and Traunstein, 
for the purposes of evaporation. In 
the lowest part of the works, under the 
mass of pure salt, we again find a new 
depot of argile, the body of whieh is in 
general more compact and Jess broken 
than that of the higher part. 

if the interior of the saline caverns 
of Berchtesgaden may be thought 
interesting to one that would study 
the structure and nature of those depots 
of ancient seas, it presents also beau- 
ties to the general traveller, that is in 
quest of miscellaneous entertainment. 

In fact, Lenjoyed here, in the midst of 
these mine-works, one of the finest 
spectacles that can possibly be con- 
ecived, After passing through a long 
gallery, ] came to one of those vast 
cavilies, from which large quantities 
of salt had already been extracted; 
it was a sort of subterrancous gulph, 
but at present illuminated by the 
miners, not only through its whole 
outline, but even in the sinuosities of 
its deepest recesses. A glimmering 
lisht was every-where visible, but not 
clear enough to distinguish objects; 
this threw an air of mystery over the 
whole, So as to form a scene truly ma- 

gical. rhe effect was still more im- 

posing, from being blended with ter- 

ror, when I caught a glimpse of the 
steep walls of the surrounding pre- 
cipices, With the ladders and machines 
fur drawing up the salt. The view 
saa ei and enchanting, and 

a sensation of which no 
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description can convey an adequate 
idea. 

Quitting Berchtesgaden, I procced- 
ed next for Hallein, which lies in the 
bottom of a valley; the descent to it 
is very rapid, by a cut out of the 
abrupt declivities of the mountain, and 
to a stranger has a very picturesque 
effect. ‘The district no longer forms a 
part of Bavaria, having been lately 
ceded to Austria. The entrance of 
the galleries is at Durnberg, and there 
the master miner had, by appointment, 
agrecd to accompany me. 

The entrance is by an horizontal 
gallery, lined with solid walls in all 
the lirstadvanuces; afterwards we come 
to a timber wainscoting, and then 
appear masses of saliferous argile, 
solid cnough not to require props or 
supports. In the midst of these argil- 
lous walls we see pretty large nests of 
pure salt, grey or reddish. 

I had not at Hallein the view of an 
illumination so rich as at Bercites- 
gaden; but, by the light of their little 
lamps, the eye could discover a num- 
ber of large lakes formed in the inte- 
rior of the mine, on which are conveyed 
the saliferous substances dug up by 
the workmen. These lakes are thirty- 
two in number ; several were of pretty 
large dimensions. 1 launched into 
the middle of one of them, on the same 
radeau as had served the Emperor 
Francis. At the time of that monarech’s 
Visit, the whole area was lighted up 
with great magnificence; and, to judge 
from the space which the lamps oceu- 
pied, the spectacle must have been 
very imposing. 

One particularity attached to the 
works of Hallein is the inclined planes 
on which we glide, to pass from the 
higher to the lower galleries. Of these 
the number is considerable, and much 
of the time is spent in the exercise. 
It may seem strange that we thus 
glide, pretty rapidly, in an obscure 
path, over acclivities of from eighty to 
a hundred feet in length, holding a 
bougie in one hand, and the rope 
which serves for a guide in the other. 
The old miner that conducted me was 
in a transport of joy to see me move 
along as dexterously as himself. These 
miners in general expect to receive 
a Visitors ; but if they find 

ger take an interest in their la- 

ers Converse with them on_ their 
caring and shun no difficulties, be- 
y no fears in following them into 


their 
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their pits by ladders, &c. they redou- 
ble their efforts to oblige and inform. 

After sliding thus a long time, from 
top to bottom, we arrive at a large 
gallery, whence there is a way to get 
out. There we find miners with little 
wheel-barrows, that bring us up -to 
day-light in a quarter of an hour, 
though to pass on foot would take up 
thirty-five minutes. : 

This long gallery, partly dug or hol- 
lowed in the saliferous mass, and 
partly in the calcareous, exhibited a 
phenomenon not usual in such re- 
cesses. We should naturally look 
for moisture, as an attendant on the 
saline substances, and, if dryness 
could be supposed any where, should 
expect to fiud it in marbles, or com- 
pact calcareous masses; but here the 
effects are directly the reverse. In 
the interior of the labours it is quite 
dry, where the congeries of salt is; 
but the calcareous masses are found 
1o be every-where dropping. There 
are two causes to account for this: 
one is, that the argillous mass, which 
in some measure encloses the salt, is 
not casy to be penetrated by water, 
which slides over it, till it finds ano- 
ther vent; another, that what little of 
moisture penetrates into these masses 
is firmly retained by the argile, as 
well as by the salt, and cannot Icak 
or filter out. Buta calcareous mass, 
even the most compact, will easily 
let water filter through it, and, be- 
sides, itis sure to contain a greatnum- 
ber of fissures. 

— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ITALY ; from a@ TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL, 
as SHALL be nothing until I have 

Visited Italy,” said my friend to 
me in the year 1818 ; and, contempla- 
ting him with the eye of an old tourist, 
‘I fear much, (I replied,) you will be 
nothiag, also, when you return.” Not 
that this remark arose from an ill-tem- 
pered sarcastic criticism upon the want 
of abilities in my friend, but that I 
bebeld before me a confused and undi- 
gested heap of plans, intermixed and 
interwoven with contradictory pur- 
suits, which alike belied the achieve- 
ment of the object for which they were 
intended, and frustrated infallibly that 
general advantage which travel should 
be destined to afford. 

I had long resided beyond the Alps, 
had often amused my wandering 
thoughts with the imagery of the 
blissful hours passed upon the various 
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banks of Italia’s silent streams; an in- 
timate knowledge of her language, of 
her beautiful provinces so distracted, 
—however splendid as a whole,—of 
the endless diversity of character in 
her inhabitants, of her systems of so- 
cial life, of her manners and customs, 
the acquaintance I numbered amongst 
every class of Italians,—were induce- 
ments too powerful to be resisted ; and 
I shock my friend warmly by the hand 
when [ assured him I would be his 
companion. 

Our journey was performed in the 
autumn of 1818; aud we entered Italy 
by Geneva, over the superb road of 
the Simplon. The view that bursts 
upoa the astonished eye, at the first 
sight of that celebrated city (Geneva), 
when descending the Jura mountains, 
I fee! almost unable to describe. Be- 
fore us was an immense and well-cul- 
tivated plain, at the end of which is 
situated the town itself. The superb 
lake opens in all its bcauty,—the Alps | 
in front, with their proud leader Mont 
Bianc, one-half lost in the clouds, 
whilst the upper region is cternally 
covered with snow. In tho rear are 
the Jura mountains, which we were 
descending, covered with woods, and 
forming an agreeable contrast: to the 
rugged Alpine scenery on the oppo- 
site side. In the plain are several 
towns and villages; and at Gex our 
passports were again visited. The 
road continues good till we imperccp- 
tibly arrive at the gates of Geneva. 

The portion of L’rance we had tra- 
velled from Paris to Geneva is de- 
serving of but little remark. The 
only towns which merit the name, in 
a tract of 130 leagues, were Troyes 
and Besancon; but even these convey 
to an English mind but very faint ideas 
cither of comfort or opulence, The 
road was an execrable pavé, or, where 
not pavé, almost impassable, from the 
large and numerous ruts; the misery 
of the accommodations, and the sorry 
condition of the people, add nothing to 
cheer the traveller, were it not for the 
constant cheerfulness and politeness 
which, in some measure, compensate 
in the people for the comforts of life. 
The country, indeed, was almost uni- 
versally of a beautifully picturesque, 
sometimes romantic, and the soil goud, 
whilst the villages were of a wretched 
and forbidding aspect. Sometimes an 
old neglected. broken-down. chateau 
stands in the midst of the hovels, de- 
noting, by its filth, want of doors and 

i windows, 






































windows, cither the ruin or constant 
absence of its master. In short, the 
soil appeared universally left to be 
cultivated by the peasantry, while ae 
proprietor betakes himself to the 
nearesttown, where he can drown the 
ennui, Which the general poverty and 
sameness of the country produces, in 
the café or the billiard. ‘The most de- 
lighttul views [recollect in Champagne 
and its adjoining province, were 
around Chaumont en Bassigny, Ve- 
soul, and Besancon. 

But how shall I do justice to Ge- 
neva and its incomparable lake, of 
which too much cannot be said, how- 
ever frequently it has been described. 
We continued through the Vallais, 
bordering this beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, the sterile mountains of Savoy 
on the right, contrasting with the fer- 
tile delicious hills of the Pays de 
Vaud. The country, alter quitting 
Thonon, became delightfully pictu- 
resque and highly cultivated; the 
roads bordered with walnut-trees : but 
neither pen or pencil can delineate the 
grandeur, sublimity,and beauty, of the 
scenery in the country we began to 
pass through on quitting Martigny ; 
inadequate to the task, from the over- 
whelming impression which the scene 
produces, I confess to have remained 
stupified by the contemplation. Val- 
lies glowing with every species of 
luxuriant cultivation, and burthened 
with fruit, amidst the huge, rugged, 
and inaccessible, Alps, their tops here 
reaching, as it were, to the heavens, 
and there lost in clouds, while their 
sides are alternately barren, or cover- 
ed with vineyards, verdure, and plan- 
tations. The Pissevache may be 
termed a beautiful cascade, inferior 
indeed in sublimity to the 1enowned 
Cascata delle Marmora, near Terni, 
but picturesque, as situated in a 
country far more majestic. 

Taking leave of this wonderful val- 
Jey, after contemplating with ecstatic 
delight the situation of Brigee, we 
began to ascend the mountain,—the 
road over which is the immortal work 
ol that great genius (however much I 
may differ from his whole course of 
political conduct,) to whom continental 
Europe is indebted for her greatest 
improvements. ‘The Simplon, indeed, 
is one of the noblest achievements 
ever completed by the hand of man. 
As we ascended, the wildness and 
grandeur of the scenery surpassed all 
_ my fondest expectations could have 
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raised: mountain over mountain, rock 
over rock, precipice over precipice, all 
combined with the smiling interme- 
diate vallies, and the pristine simpli- 
city of the peasantry, left nothing 
which could add to my wonder. After 
mounting about eight hours, we ar- 
rived at the summit, and continued 
driving in the clouds for more than 
two hours, amidst lightning, rain, hail, 
and snow,—strange contrasts of na- 
ture. We then gradually descended 
to the village of Simplon, composed, 
as usual, of very abject hovels. 

The- grandeur of the descent is ak 
most beyond my ability to describe. 
The bridges thrown over vast chasins; 
the mountains tumbling as it were 
upon mountains, which, from. their 
huge scattered fragments, threaten to 
overwhelm the traveller; the galleries 
cut through almost impenetrable rock, 
and even through solid masses of 
‘‘ thick-ribbed ice,”—the Glaciers; ri- 
vers of the impetuous torrents, which 
rush down the mountains,—here form- 
ing immense cascades, and there more 
gentle streams, as they occasionally 
mect with vallies in their vast descent; 
the hills decorated frequently with 
woods and verdure, and the vales with 
fruit and cultivation ; the romantic cot- 
tages built of the fir-tree, and the rude 
misery of these Alpine peasantry; the 
tops of the mountains eternally lost in 
clouds, or covered with snow: who 
can imagine one-half of the grand,— 
the sublime,—the picturesque,—and 
the beautiful,—which alternately and 
incessantly present themselves to the 
astonished eye. 

We now reached Domo D’Qssola, 
and were launched into Italy: my 
companion did not fail to express his 
admiration at the first appearance 
around us,—the elegant architecture 
of the buildings which covered the 
slopes of the mountains, and the exu- 
berance which saluted us. " 

( To be continued. ) 
—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
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and some of the most judicious critics 
of a later date have confirmed the 
praises bestowed upon him by his co- 
temporarics. By the latter bis works 
were held in high estimation, as plainly 
appears from their numerous testimo- 
nics to his merits. Perhaps we may 
reasonably be permitted to suspect, 
that he was indebted for much of this 
admiration to his having introduced a 
species of composition till then lit- 
ile known to his countrymen. A few 
specimens of it may, it is true, be oc- 
casionally found in the Greek Antho- 
logy; but Martial is almost the only 
writer among the ancients who has 
left us numerous or happy examples 
of the kind of epigram to which the 
moderns appear to have exclusively 
appropriated that name; where a 
pointed or witty conclusien is drawn 
from a peculiar collision of resem- 
blances or differences in the subjects 
chosen. In devoting himself to the 
composition of poems of this nature, 
the poet of Bilbilis selected a ground 
almost untrodden by any of his prede- 
cessors, and which, if we take into 
account the number and variety of bis 
productions, no succeeding writer has 
occupied to so much advantage. Mar- 
tial appears to have been born an 
epigrammatist. He found ia every 
action which he performed himself, or 
remarked in another, the theme of an 
epigram; and a kind ef composition 
so readily adapting itsclf to every 
subject, cqually calculated for the 
purposes of wit or humour, satire or 
compliment, and recommended to 
most of his readers by the attractive 
charm of novelty, could hardly fail to 
be pleasing and popular. 

It is not, at the same time, to be 
concealed, that his productions were 
of a nature to create him numerous 
enemies. Many of his epigrams were 
entirely personal in their subjects ; and 
the severity and pointedness which 
usually characterised his satire were 
not likely to be speedily forgot, or 
easily forgiven, by those who were the 
objects of it. There can be little doubt, 
that to this circumstance may be attri- 
buted much of the vexations that he 
experienced, and the malevolence 
with which he was assailed, particu- 
larly in the decline of his life. But 
the enmity which had power to harass 
and embitter the latter part of his exis- 
tence, was unable to influence the 
poet's posthumous reputation, Mar- 
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tial had evidently been cautious in the 
selection of subjects for his satire; of 
the majority of those persons whom he 
has attacked in his epigrams, the very 
names would have been unknown to 
posterity, had he not given them an 
unenviable niche in the temple of fame. 
And scarcely an instance occurs of 
his having risqued offending any con- 
temporary whose testimony could be 
likely to detract from the high charac- 
ter which the poet enjoyed among the 
literati of antiquity. 

Judging of his merits as an author, 
at a distance of time which precludes 
the possibility of being influenced by 
those prejudices and personal feelings 
which might bias the decision of his 
coutemporaries, it would appear that 
the praises bestowed on his writings 
by the critics of his own time have, to 
say the least, had quite their due 
weight in swaying the opinions of 
readers at a later period. Martial 
seems to have been generally over- 
rated; and that celebrity has been 
attributed to his superiority as a poet, 
which it is far more probable he owed 
to the circumstances we have before 
alluded to. His Latin can by no 
means be considered as remarkable 
for its purity, though, on this head, 
allowance must certainly be made for 
the period at which he wrote. Though 
he has given sufficient proof that he 
was capable of elegance, he was far 
from being habitually studious of it; 
and hence many of his compositions 
betray a carelessness and want of 
finish altogether unworthy of his abi- 
lities. In others he has evidently 
written, not con amore, but merely for 
the purpose of paying a compliment 
to some friend or patron ; and in these 
effusions the reader looks in vain for 
that spirit and vivacity, which on 
many occasions appear to be charac- 
teristics of the author. It must like- 
wise be remarked, that even some of 
his wittiest epigrams are chargeable 
with one fault, scarcely to be pardoned 
in that species of composition ; name- 
ly, enabling the reader to anticipate 
the point of them almost from the very 
beginning. One praise, however, must 
be conceded to Martial, to which very 
few of the “‘ genus irritabile vatum” can 
lay claim,—that of having apparently 
been capable of forming a just esti- 
mate of his own merits. The candid 
confession contained in one of his 
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Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt 
maa plura,— 


may be considered as exhibiting, mm 
few words, an impartial statement of 
the general character of his writings. 
if it should be asked how, with so 
many faults in his productions, he has 
served as a model to most succeeding 
writers of the same class, while no 
small number of his epigrams have 
been translated, imitated, and adapted 
in almost every possible form in the 
modern languages, an answer appears 
readily to suggest itself on an attentive 
examination of the best of Martial’s 
compositions, particularly of those 
epigrams which have been more fre- 
quently imitated. It will be found 
that the humour conspicuous in them 
rarely rests upon allusions that are 
necessarily local and temporary, but 
is deduced from a keen and accurate 
observation of qualities, mental or 
personal, common to mankind in all 
ages; and hence they are peculiarly 
susceptible of adaptation to existing 
circumstances. Nor has it been in- 
tended, in adverting to what appear 
to be faults in the works of this cele- 
brated writer, to detract in any degree 
from his just reputation,— 


- neque detrahere ausim 
Herentem capiti mult& cum laude co- 
ronam ; 


but to rectify the error committed by 
those who, endeavouring to conceal 
from themselves and others his un- 
doubted defects, have placed him on 
higher ground than he seems fairly 
entitled to occupy. But, whatever be 
the blots in his escutcheon, his talents 
were of a very superior kind; and the 
most ample praise is undoubtedly due 
to his genius, wit, and originality, 

Of one gifted with such extraordi- 
nary powers as a writer, it is truly 
painful to speak in degrading terms as 
a man; but, in the present instance 
justice and impartiality demand that 
this should be done. With the excep- 
tion of his abilities, there was nothing 
to admire, nothing estimable or ho. 
nourable, in the character of Martial 
We have already adverted to his cau- 
tious selection, for the subjects of his 
satire, of persons from the effects of 
whose resentment he imagined that he 
iad little to fear; a conduct by no 
means Indicative of exalted courare 
or virtue. His time-serving spirit is 
clearly seen in his prompt panegyrics 
On the reigning prince, whether Virtue 
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ous or vicious, and is more particu- 
larly exemplified in his behaviour in 
regard to Domitian. He stooped to 
accept from the hands of this execra- 
ble tyrant, public offices and munifi- 
cent donations, and employed his pen 
in eulogising him as a modcl of talent, 
virtue, and heroism; but when the 
death of that infamous sovereign freed 
Rome and the world from his unpa- 
ralleled cruelties, Martial was among 
the foremost to attack his memory; 
and he satirized his vices with a bit- 
terness and acrimony, which, however 
merited by the object of them, were 
testimonies of the most revolting in- 
consistency and ingratitude from one 
who had been indebted for so many 
benefactions to the deceased mo- 
narch. But even his political mean- 
ness and tergiversation appear venial 
in comparison with the open war 
which, in so many parts of his writings, 
he has waged with all moral virtue 
and decency. Perhaps this might 
with more propriety have been noticed 
in speaking of him as a writer; but it 
is at least equally disgraceful to him 
as aman, and does not therefore 
seem out of place in describing his 
personal character. Besides, it ena- 
bles us to touch upon the subject 
with less reference to particular pas- 
sages, which is really some conside- 
ration; for the mind recoils with dis- 
gust from the recollection of pages, 
that depict in all thcir loathsome co- 
lours those nameless vices and impu- 
rities, which can be found indigenous 
only in the polluted soil of a despotic 
court. Nor is there any redecming 
circumstance, any extenuation, that 
can be suggested in the case of Mar- 
tial. The prince of amatory poets 
pleads the correctness of his life as a 
set-oif to the warmth of some of his 
descriptions :—“ Lasciva est nobis pa- 
gina, vita proba est ;’ and Catullus, in 
his feeble and indecent defence of his 
objectionable pieces, while he denies 
the necessity of his verse being pure 
and chaste, admits that the conduct of 


the writer himself should be irrepre- 
hensible in this respect :—~ 


Nam castum esse decct pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est. 

But Martial stands forward, the 
avowed practical champion of licenti- 
Ousnhess and obscurity ; there are many 
of his effusions which every reader 
must perceive could be the produc- 
won of none but a person acquainted 

y experience with the subjects of 


which 
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which he treats. He has, moreover, 
gone to far greater lengths than any 
other ancient writer who has come 
down to us; and it is to be hoped, for 
the honour of human nature, that, as 
we are in possession of nothing so 
abominable as his infamous verses to 
his wife, there never has existed, and 
never will exist, any parallel to them. 
Nor are his indecencies of rare occur- 
rence, as in Horace; shrouded be- 
neath a veil of studied ambiguity, as is 
frequently the case with those of Ovid ; 
or distinguished by that seductive 
sweetness of language which Catullus 
but too skilfully employed: Martial’s 
literary outrages on morality are in- 
terspersed through the greater part 
of his pages without any attempt at 
disguise, and generally conveyed in 
language as coarse and inelegant as 
the subjects themselves are revolting. 
But enough of this part of his charac- 
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ter, which could not with propriety 
have been omitted, nor adverted to 
but in terms of strong indignation. 
His Epigrams must be considered as 
valuable to the student, on account of 
the numerous illustrations that many 
parts of them afford of Roman cus- 
toms and manners, as thcy existed at 
the period at which he wrote; but it 
has been very properly remarked, that 
the book should be read with extreme 
caution which can corrupt the purity 
of morals, and initiate the votaries of 
virtue in the mysteries of vice. Of 
its author, whatever opinion may be 
entertained of his talent as a poet, his 
character as a man must be unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced equally odious 
and despicable. 

Among the numerous editions of 
Martial, we may mention as the best 
those of Smids. Amst. 1701; and that 
of Radcrus, in folio, Mogunt. 1627. 


<_< 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last TWELVE MONTHS at CARLISLE. 












































General Remarks onthe Weather, §c. ob- 
served at Carlisle during the year 1822. 
J Anua RY.—tThe first nine days 
were very variable, with showers 
of snow, sleet, and rain ; and intervals 
of frost in the nights: when all the 
surrounding mountains were covered 
with snow. The remainder was re- 
markably mild, and generally fair and 
pleasant. 
February—was mild, wet, and often 
extremely stormy. On the Ist, a most 
Violent and destructive hurricane, from 


the south-west, commenced in the 


night, and continued without inter- 
mission, with torrents of rain, during 
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the whole of the following day. On 
the morning of the 3d the River Eden 
was swelled several feet higher than 
ever remembered by the oldest person 
in this city or neighbourhood. The 
destruction of property adjoining the 
river, during its whole course, is incal- 
culable. ‘The wind was so extremely 
violent, that few houses in this city or 
neighbourhood escaped injury, more 
or less. Some intervals of fair and 
pleasant weather occurred during the 

latter half of the month. 
March—which in this climate is 
generally marked by dry parching 
easterly winds, was this year ow 
the 
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the reverse. The wind, excepting the 
two last days of the month, was unl- 
formly west and south-west. The 
weather was mild, moist, and often 
very stormy, with heavy rains, when 
the rivers frequently overflowed their 
banks. Snow was at times observed 
on the mountains, but soon disappear- 
ed. The thermometer, during this 
and the preceding month, was never 
as low as the freezing point. : 

April.—Vhe first five days were fair, 
mild, and pleasant. In the evening of 
the 6th we had some lightning, and 
very loud peals of thunder, accompa- 
nied with heavy falls of hail and rain. 
The weather afterwards was variable, 
but generally moist and gloomy, with 
showers of rain, hail, snow, and sleet. 
On the 22d we were again visited with 
vivid lightning, loud peals of thunder, 
and heavy rain; and also on the 26th 
with distant thunder, and extremely 
heavy showers of large hail, or rather 
masses of ice. The remaining four 
days were oppressively warm: on the 
30th the thermometer was as high as 
70°, 

May.—The weather continued ra- 
ther cold and showery till the 13th ; it 
afterwards was exceedingly warm, 
dry, and brilliant, during the remain- 
der of the month. 

June — was marked by severe 
drought, and bright and extremely 
hot sun-shine. ‘lhe small quantity of 
rain, 1°05 inch, fel] chiefly in the nights 
of the 26th and 28th. 

July.—TVhe weather was remarkably 
wet: the depth of rain, 5°33 inches, is 
more than double our monthly ave- 
rage. On the 18th, and the four fol- 
lowing days, we had much thunder 
and lightning: the thunder was at 
times dreadfully loud, and the light- 
ning extremely dense and vivid. The 
first week, and the last three days, of 
the month were unseasonably cold. 

August.—The former part of this 
month was fair and pleasant. On the 
14th we had avery heavy fall of rain : 
it afterwards was fair, and oppressive- 
ly warm, till the 26th, when thunder 
and lightning occurred almost ever 
day, with torrents of rain, till the end 
of the month. The depth of rain, 


5°30 inches, is nea 
Ss, IS nearly equal to that of 
the former month. ; — 


September.—The weather during the 
first eleven days was rather shower E 
and, excepting a light fall of rain A 
the 25th, the whole of the remainder 
was fair, and exceedingly mild and 
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a most abundant harvest. 

October—was, on the whole,. very 
wet, but remarkably mild for the sea- 
son. About the middle of the month 
we had four or five days of dry parch- 
ing easterly winds, with hoar frost in 
the nights. The whole of the remain- 
der was unseasonably mild. ‘The last 
six days were fair, and execedingly 
serene and pleasant. 

November-—was most unseasonably 
mild, and extremely wet and stormy. 
The wind, which was always westerly, 
often blew violent hurricanes, accom- 

anied with torrents of rain. In the 
latter part of the month we had much 
lightning, and on the morning of the 
28th loud peals of thunder, when the 
lightning was extremely vivid, and ac- 
companied with heavy showers of 
large hail, at which time snow was 
observed on the western mountains. 

December.—The weather during the 
first eight days was extremely wet, 
and at times very stormy, when the 
surrounding mountains were partially 
covered with snow. On the th a 
frost commenced, which continued till 
the 17th. On the 12th the thermo- 
meter was as low as 22°. From this 
time till the 24th it was very moist 
and foggy. ‘The remainder was a dry 
settled frost, and remarkably calm and 
pleasant. 

The total quantity of rain this year, 
35°38 inches, exceeds the general 
average 5} inches. 

Carlisle ; 

Jan. 3, 1823. 


Wha. Pitt. 


i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE figure now exhibiting as a 

mermaid, having raised in many 
a belief in the existence of such an 
animal, I beg leave to offer you what 
I consider as a proof of its artificial 
structure, and that it is composed of a 
baboon and a fish. In taking away 
the lower part of the body of the mon- 
key, the spine has been preserved en- 
tire, and has been inserted under the 
skin down the back of the fish, so as 
to show a continued chain of vertebral 
Projections, which gives it the appear- 
ance of being the back of one animal. 
That the vertebrae should appear in 
the upper part of the back might be 
expected ; but, when it assumes the 
character of a fish, the spine, like that 
of other fishes, must be in the centre; 
and if, from the Singularity of its struc- 
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ture, it really did continue along the 
back, it would consequently alter the 
configuration of the fin at the end of 
the tail; which, being formed on an 
elongation of that bone, must necessa~ 
rily have a corresponding arrange- 
ment: whereas the tail-fin of the exhi- 
bited monster is evidently formed like 
that of all other fishes on a central 
spine. I. G. P. 
—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
L’/APE ITALIANA. 
NO, XXX. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini alberi 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 
Guarini. 
Where the bee, at early dawn, 
Murimuring sips the dews of morn, 
SALVATOR ROSA. 
T has been observed by a great 
modern genius, whose works are 
well known, that the subject. of our 
memoir was the Shakespeare of paint- 
ing; and, if we consider how few men 
could boast the same versatility of 
powers in so high a degree as Salvator 
Rosa, we shall feel inclined to admit 
the justness of the remark. The poet, 
the painter, and the scholar, were sel- 
dom seen so happily united, while 
the lighter qualities of the mimic 
and the wit, every-where recommend- 
ed him as one of a few choice spirits, 
and most amusing companions. That 
which in common minds is often a 
cause Of failure, was in Salvator the 
source of the highest fame and success, 
—opposite and almost incompatible 
powers, and the utmost variety in his 
pursuits. 

‘These were confined to no single 
branch,—in the study of history and 
portrait, painting of landscape and 
figures,—combining grandeur of con- 
ception with freedom of touch, and 
bold and glowing, rather than correct 
colouring; he excelled, though it 
would be too much to say equally well 
in all. His genius, perhaps, soared 
higher, and his productions are more 
surprising and original, in landscape 
than in any other separate branch. 
"hus, though standing high as a sati- 
rist, a polite scholar, and historian, it 
is by nomeans improbable that he will 
owe his lasting reputation to the free- 
dom and beauty of his landscapes. 

fle was born at Naples in 1615, 
and bred to a learned profession. His 
father, who had some little property, 
bestowed much pains on his early edu- 
Cation, and instructed him in the cle- 
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mentary principles of the sciences. 
Soon discovering his son’s genius, and 
avowed predilection for the art by 
which he became afterwards so dis- 
tinguished, he rather attempted te 
check its indulgence; till, finding that 
the young Salvator exercised it in se- 
cret, and knowing that several of his 
relations among his ancestors had fol- 
lowed it with some success, he deter- 
mined no longer to control him. To 
this he was the rather led, as he per- 
ceived his son, jealous of his inter- 
ference in his favourite study, never 
allowed it materially to interrupt his 
progress in scientific and classical 
learning. 

A more favourable circumstance for 
the cultivation of our young artist’s 
taste, was his sister’s marriage with 
Ciecio Fracanzano, a painter, and 
native of the. same city, whom he 
found kind enough to give him advice 
without discouraging him, and instruc- 
tion without exacting a reward. He 
pointed out to him in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples scenes which amply 
provided him with subjects fitted for 
his peneil; and was soon gratified to 
perceive, in the rapidity, truth, and 
power developed in his sketches, and 
in the facility and correctness with 
which he completed them, that he had 
not been mistaken in his young kins- 
man’s genius. From drawing, with 
equal success he proceeded to colours; 
and his first small pictures in oil exhi- 
bit the same original character of fire 
and beauty, of ease combined with 
spirit, that we perceive in his larger 
pieces; These he gradually extended 
as he felt his ripening powers; and, in 
a short time, found no difficulty in 
disposing of them,—though at very 
insignificant prices,—to the various 
collectors, dealers, and picture-shops, 
with which Naples abounded. 

On the exhibition of his picture of 
Hagar and Ishmael, the famous Lan- 
franco, engaged at that time in Naples 
in painting the cupola of the churgh of 
Christ,— being struck with it as he 
was passing, enquired the price; and, 
expressing his surprise at its very mo- 
derate terms, immediately purchased 
it. He was so much pleased, that he 
shortly after returned, to buy all the 
remainder he could meet with by the 
same artist, confirming the good opi- 
nion of several of the first citizens 
respecting his surprising talents. This 
was soon followed by ‘fresh demands 
upon his pencil; and. had the happy 

ellect, 
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effect, united fo a proper appreciation 
of his own deserts, of adding conside- 
rably to their price. 

Having ventand a small stock of 
money, he soon after, about the twen- 
tieth year of his age, left Naples on an 
excursion to Rome, where he had 
such a terrible attack of sickness, a8 
obliged him, on recovering, to return 
to his native place. A space of two 
years intervened before he ventured, 
with his slender resources, to repeat 
his visit, when he was first introduced 
to many of the principal artists and ce- 
lebrated men in Rome. 

‘There is a story related by Dome- 
nici of the occasion of his leaving 
Naples, which, however, we think en- 
titled to very little credit. During its 
possession by the Spaniards, Naples 
was frequently disturbed by popular 
riots and insurrections. Salvator was 
accused of having made himself too 
busy in uniting in the schemes of the 
insurgents, and joining with bodies of 
natives, formed under various deno- 
minations anddevices. It would seem 
that Salvator showed his usual taste 
for the wild and terrible, in fixing up- 
on that of the Campioni di Morte, or 
Death-Champion, who scoured the 
streets, committing many assassina- 
tions and bloody murders, in which 
the Spaniards were particularly’ in- 
cluded, without mercy or remorse. 
Becoming in this way obnoxious, as 
we may suppose, to magistrates, it is 
said that he hastily retreated from his 
native place, to avoid the very unplea- 
sant consequences of detection. 

As contemporary Writers say no- 
thing in confirmation of so ‘serious a 
charge, we feel bound to dismiss it 
with many other anecdotes of distin- 
guished persons, entitled much to the 
same degree of credit. 

On his return from Rome, we find 
our young artist gradually rising un- 
der the patronage of the Bishop of 
Viterbo, afterwards promoted to the 
dignity of Cardinal, whom he accom- 
panied to bis see, and was employed 
in painting a rich altar-piece for the 
church, exhibiting the doubting apos- 
tle, St. Thomas, in the act of touchin 
the wound in the side of Christ. Here 
—_ it appears, he first indalged his 
taste for poetry, becoming acquainted 
with young Abbate, then a poet of 
ee eyo whose conver- 

so , Oo attempt some 
trifling effusions, which encouraged 
him to procced. It was long, how- 





ever, before he produced any regular 
work, and considered himself autho- 
rised as a poet to appear before the 
public eye. After completing the 
ornaments of the church, he resolved 
to send some specimens of his works 
to Rome, in order to try whether he 
might yet venture his reputation ina 
place distinguished for the number and 
excellence of the great masters of the 
art, before he himself appeared to 
challenge competition in such an 
arduous career. For this he now de- 
voted himself unremittingly to his 
profession, and was soon delighted to 
hear that one of his pictures, of ‘Titias 
torn by the vulture, exhibiting among 
the finest productions of the Roman 
artists, had attracted universal atten- 
tion, and enquirics were making on all 
sides for the new master. 

Quitting Naples in a moment, he 
approached Rome with feelings doubt- 
less as exulting as any of the Roman 
conquerors, alter a long and danger- 
ous campaign. His success speedily 
enabled him to take a handsome resi- 
dence; where, in the true spirit of 
thoughtless genius, he began to enter- 
tain his friends,—returning the hospi- 
table conviviality he had met with on 
his preceding visit ; seasoning conver- 
sation with genius, and mirth and the 
festive board with the sallies of untu- 
tored wit. Like Burns,—of a very 
similar genius,—he would have the 
taper of life burn fresh and fast; 
pouring more oil upon oil, and stirring 
it up as if to see how short a time be 
could make it last; though he did not 
succeed,—we should perhaps say cx- 
ceed,—so much as Burns: living to 
near sixty years of age. ‘ 

While his reputation was thus rising 
to its tide, the Grand Carnival. took 
place at Rome. His genius, flushed 
with victory and joy, seized the golden 
moments to pour his stores of wit and 
humour into the common fund. He 
poured out several nearly extempore 
comedies, In which he disposed the 
characters for himself and friends, re- 
commending their performance by 
reserving full license of personal sa- 
lire and invective; heightening it to a 
popular flavour, to the great scandal 
of many of the more important per- 
Sonages of the city, They retorted 
with scurrility and abuse; in which, 
decline @ Salvator had the wisdom to 

ecline further controversy. 


From Rome, on an invitati 
: ’ i ivitation from 
Mattia de Medici, he proceeded to 


l'lorence, 
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L'lerence, where he was received with 


every mark of kindness and distino- 


tion from his new patron, and the first 
artists of the place. Liere he devoted 
himself with more earnestness to his 
profession than at Rome, and produced 
some of those fine pictures, upon 
which his fame as a great painter 
chiefly rests. Of some of these he 
has left us etchings of his own, parti- 
cularly an excellent one of his Dio- 
genes and Democritus, which, witha 
few of his last landscapes, every where 
obtained for him distinguished regard. 
His merits as a poct scem here, also, 
to have been first acknowledged, while 
his conversational vivacity, and ta- 
lents at once combining mimicry, re- 
partee, and real wit, brought around 
him the best company, as well of fo- 
reigners as of the nobility of Florence. 
His residence, as at Rome, was 
sought by the most distinguished cha- 
racters in literature and the arts, as 
well as being open to the younger 
and more needy. His leisure hours 
were chiefly passed in such society as 
tie humourous Berni, the inimitable 
modernizer and sly parodist of Orlando 
Innamorato, the great Carlo Dati, 
Cardinal Bandinelli, and Pietro Sal- 
vetti, distinguished for his ready poe- 
tical vein, and universal knowledge of 
literature. 

Such a rich knot of choice spirits 
had gathered round him, that he pro- 
posed in his awn delence, and in the 
manner of the age, to elect them into 
an academy, with a clause attached 
to the academical laws, binding them, 
at certain periods, to entertain the no- 
bility and fellow-citizens with theatri- 
cal amusements, both tragedy and 
comedy, as they pleased ; in any thing 
but the last of which he was ready to 
assist them. This really took place; 
and Salvator opened the subscription 
for a convivial fund, with which they 
“save many entertainments, and par- 
lies of wit and pleasure, though 
always with a due seasoning of literary 
taste, and the cultivation of talent. 

The emoluments of his art were 
more than cqual to such demands, 
and set him completely above the 
iears of former needy days, of weéks, 
of months, and even of some years. 
He might well consider Florence as 
“the seat of art;” as, far from being 
impoverished by his visit, he found 
himself, on taking leave, in possession 
of 3000 crowns. 


Having remained at Florence about 
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nine years, Salvator left that place; 
and, on the invitation of his friends 
Ugo and Guilio Maffci, went to Vol- 
terra, where he had before paid them 
a visit, and been highly gratified with 
his entertainment. Salvater now ac- 
companied his liberal hosts to their 
different country-residences, where he 
employed his time in painting, in com- 
posing his poetical works, in the so- 
ciety of several persons of wit and 
learning who frequented the house of 
the Mafiei; and in bawking, and other 
rural diversions. The time of dinner 
passed with the greatest degree of hi- 
larity and merriment; for, though 
Salvator had great fire and vivacity in 
his repartees, and dealt round his wit 
with extreme freedom, he was not 
often deficient either in good temper 
or politeness. 

In this delightful situation he spent 
three years, during which time he 
composed the greatest part of his sa- 
tires, and painted several pictures, 
both in public buildings and for indi- 
viduals. On Icaving Volterra, Sal- 
vator returned once more to Rome, 
not without being greatly regretted by 
the friends he left, many of whom 
sought to continue that intercourse 
with him by letters which they could 
not longer enjoy in his conversation. 

The multitude of pictures which 
Salvator painted after his return to 
Rome, baflles the diligence of his con- 
temporary historians tv enumerate. A 
considerable number were painted for 
Carlo Rossi, who furnished an entire 
callery with his works. To the same 
person, under the name of Carolus 
Rubens, Salvator has dedicated his 
etchings of Banditti. 

In the year 1672, the health of this 
singular artist began to decline; and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of medi- 
cine, and the care of his friends, his 
disorder continued to increase, till it 
settled in a dropsy, which carried him 
off on the 15th of March, 1673. His 
wit and vivacity did not altogether 
forsake him during his illness. 

At Florence he had contracted an 
intimacy with a lady of the name of 
Lucretia, who accompanied him to, 
and resided with him at, Rome; and 
by whom he had two children. A 
short time before his death he was in- 
duced, on the representation of his 
friends, and from an apprehension of 
futurity, to marry her, though other- 
wise reluctant; having, as it is said, 
some reason to doubt her fidelity. On 

one 
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one of his friends pressing him much 
on this subject, and assuring him that, 
if he hoped to arrive in Paradise, this 
measure was absolutely necessary, he 
answered, “If cuckoldom be a ne- 
cessary qualification for Paradise, I 
must submit.” His son Augusto 
placed a tablet to his memory, with 
his bust, in the church of the Certera, 
with the following epitaph, ‘‘ Un po 
forse troppo ampolloso,” as Passeri 
justly observes :— 
dn oO MM. 
Salyatorem Rosem 
Neapolitanum 
Pictorum sui temporis 
Nulli secundum 
Poetarum omrium temporum 
Principibus parem 
Augustus filius hic marens 
Composuit 
Sexagenario minor obit 
Anno Sal. MpcLXXIIL, 
Idibus Martu, 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTICE relative tu the BURIAT TARTARS ; 
extracted from recent Reports of Fo- 
reign Missionaries, lately inserted in 
the * Revue Encyclopedique.” 
ELINGINSK is a military esta- 
b‘ blishment iu Siberia, south-east 
of Irkutsk, and the Lake Baikal, at 
the distance of 160 miles from Irkutsk. 
Its population, not including that of 
several villages, is about 3000. It is 
situated in the midst of 10 or 12,000 
Buriat Tartars, among the most civi- 
lized tribes, and in the centre of all 
the Buriats, on the east side of Baikal; 
having on the north the numerous 
tribe of Chorinsk Buriats, rated at 
30,000, and on the south the Mon 
vf Chinese Tartary. 

The Buriat Tartars have no parti- 
cular form of government, but ever 
tribe has its chief, called the Taischi, 
whose power is very limited, his influ- 
ence depending on the personal esteem 
of his subjects. ‘The Dzaisangs form 
“A — of “aay and, being the most 
opule -ads of families ew . 
pc cama a poe ha 

J % r the people in 
general. The different tribes have 
their temples, called Koormirnas - 
those of the Chorinsk Buriats, who are 


a by their riches, are con- 

structed of stone: the : 
others 

wood. _— 


gols 


hese ‘Tartars, in general, 
tremely ignorant, eve 
of their superstition 
perceive the nece 
ledge; their duty 


are ¢x- 
nin the dogmas 
nm. They do not 
ssity of such know- 
Consisting, as they 
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believe, in reciting prayers in an un- 
known tongue, and practising certain 
religious forms. Such a religion is 
not unsuitable to their indolence of 
mind and depraved nature. ‘The slia- 
dow of man, as they say, is his God, 
who accompanies him every where, 
and is ever present ; but is only visible 
when the sun shines. 

Their place of worship comprises 
about a dozen buildings of wood, of 
different dimensions, and standing 
close together. The manner of pray- 
ing has a connexion with the ideas of 
the people respecting matter and mo- 
tion. ‘The Buriats use a prayer, writ- 
ten on along slip of paper, suspended 
where it may easily be set in motion, 
by the wind or passengers ; otherwise, 
they roll it about the rundlet of a little 
windmill, such as are posted up in gar- 
dens, to frighten the birds. One par- 
ticular spot contains about a hundred 
of these mills; so many prayers are 
suspended to the roofs of the chapels, 
that there is no stirring a step without 
agitating one or other of them. 

The same mechanical system is in 
use for private prayers. One of the 
missionaries, on a visit to the head 
chief of the Buriats of Selinginsk, 
found on the outside of the tenement 
a mast, to which a large linen cloth 
was fastened, with a prayer written 
onit. This being constantly kept in 
motion by the wind, spares the lama 
the trouble of offering up the prayers 
which his duty prescribes. In some 
places the lamas cut out prayers in 
blocks of wood, commonly fifteen 
inches long by four broad. ‘The letters 
are neatly cut on each side of the 
block. A similar block, but much 
larger, and intended for some parti- 
cular use, was suspended in the cham- 
ber occupied by the missionaries; it 
was filled up with repetitions of these 
words ~‘* omma nibad me hom,” which 
signifies pretty nearly, **O God, have 
compassion upon us!” 

_ Prayers of the same description are 
inscribed on a sort of white cloth, 
called hadoe ; many such are suspend- 
ed to cords and masts about the tombs 
of the lamas, and other persons of dis- 
tinction. Perhaps ahundred of these 
bits of cloth were tied to masts, with 
ep h above, and floating in the 
titions of t peers contained 600 repe- 
60,000 le prayer, which makes up 

9 prayers addressed to the Jama 
“very moment of the day. 

The following may serye to exem- 
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plify the authority exercised by the 
lamas. M. Stallybrass, a missionary, 
avishing tu enter one of their little tem- 
ples, found a lama at the door, who 
told him he must not, as the Grand 
Zama was inside, chasing away an 
evil spirit. In fact, he heard a tre- 
smendous noise of drums, and etker 
sounding instruments, beating, By 
pretending to possess power over 
evil spirits, and by laying claim to a 
knowledge of futurity, the Grand La- 
mas have secured the respect and ad- 
miration of the people. 

At the beginaing of every year, the 
lamas compose a sort of calendar, in 
which they note the days to be lucky 
ar unlucky throughout the year. ‘This 
is consulted by the people on occasion 
of making a journey, concluding a 
bargain, or undertaking any thing of 
consequenoe. 

In one place heaps of calves-bones 
were shewn to the missionaries; these 
hiad been offered in sacrifice to the 
gods, but then had prayers inscribed 
on them, in the Thibet and Mongol 
languages. They form a sort of re- 
quiem for the dead, and are commonly 
purchased for the funeral ceremonies, 
at the interment of-a Taschi, or other 
rich Buriat: the price is one-third of 
the cattle that had been in possession 
of the deceased. ‘The interment of a 
‘T'aschi, that died some time ago, cost 
about 200,000 roupies, or 10,000/. 
sterling, — a noble Iegacy for the 
Jamas ! 

The riehes of the Buriat Tartars 
consist of floeéks and herds, which 
ihey are obliged to separate, for the 
«onvenience of procuring pasture ; 
varcly more than ten or twelve tents 
are foundtogether, and most common- 
ly not more than-three or four. The 
Buriats lead a nomad life; im respect 
of character, they are tractable and 
hospitable. 

———— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
AN IRISHMAN’S NOTES IN PARIS. 


NO. Ill. 


ORTONT’s, on the Boulevard 

des Italiens, is the smallest re- 
freshing house in Paris; neither is the 
style in which the raoms are decorated 
for public reception, so rich and showy 
as many others; and yet Tortoni’s is 
the vogue,—nay more, the only place 
in which a person of fashion can drink 
coffee, or take an ice, without particu. 
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lar detractionu from his fame. Thither, 
from nine till neon,—to break their 


fast with a fork,—throng in constant 


succession. ail those public men, who, 
without occupation in matters of state, 
pretend to tell their gallant friend on 
the next chair more secrets than. the 
happy man in ofice knows: thither, 
from eight till eleven at night, pour, 
from chariot, coach, and cabriolet, all 
those genial forms that, for beauty or 
for wealth, possess distinction, er 
fancy they enjoy it. Thither saunter 
all the English in Paris, to make the 
French vainer than they are; and thi- 
ther, Mr. Editor, as one of the fools 
that are led by the nose by their bet- 
ters, went I. ’ 

The lower rooms were crowded : not 
a seat was to be had; and I was about 
to ascend to the others, when a voice 
by my side exclaimed, ‘‘ Voila Mon- 
sieur Bifstech et sa grande famille!” 
and I turned to observe. There they 
were cententedly. .A round dozen 
filing the largest table in the house: 
the father, with a plump face, savory 
and sober as the steak he was named 
after; his wife, so fat and chuckling s 
Six girls, with.short waists, seunping 
bonnets, and looks so ruddy and mo- 
dest; and four young men, most stu- 
pid. “Qh, my good God! I shall 
sink under the weight,” cried the 
waiter behind, as he advanced with a 
large tray of ices, and such a pile of 
crisped: cakes. Could cakes. create 
the sense, we had all enjoyed a good 
notion of sublimity. ‘The glasses con- 
tained every variety of colouy.and qua- 
lity inscribed upon the bill. ‘The mo- 
ther took two,—~ red and a white one; 
three of the youths followed the hint ; 
and it was worth payment to see the 
shrewd face and tone with which the 
waiter observed, as he set them be- 
fore her, ‘‘ Voila, madame, votre blane 
et votre rouge.” 

This was all very well,—in the ge- 
nuine spirit of bullism and abundance : 
the air of the party, and the smiles of 
the company, proved the thing deci- 
dediy. However, the load had scarce- 
ly disappeared,—and no extraordinary 
time was lost in the change,—when 
the good man, whom I set down as 
the father of the family, muttered out, 
"T'was very good, to be sure ; but he'd 
like something after, to warm it. “ Eh, 
Betsy, my dear, (he says to the 
youngest girl,) suppose we. have 
some coffce, and some nice cakes?” 

_ Every 
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Every one looked willing. The waiter 
was summoned,—the coffee ordered ; 
and this Mercury of messengers (by- 
the-bye, I have not met an apter fellow 
than Tortoni’s chief,) was about to 
vanish towards quick service, when 
Mr. Bullcries, “ An’ let’s have enough, 
d’ye mind; and some brandy: [ll 
have some brandy,”—as I supposed 
to cool the coffee. ‘Fie! dear, (ex- 
claimed his casy rib,) no brandy here, 
pray ;’ and the girls added ° Oh! with 
altered looks, and the young men 
eyed the polished floor. “ Yes, but 1 
will though, (lustily continued the 
son of Britain:) I tell you, dear, ’tis 
the fashion here. Why, look ye 
there at that soldier with the black 
mustaches ; don’t you see, that’s bran- 
dy he’s got.” ‘But he calls that a 
petty vere, love. —‘ Well, then, let me 
have a petty vere!” Again the waiter 
bowed to the ground, and, with an in- 
stinct the perfection of wonder, pro- 
mised “ Monsieur le petit vere aussi.” 
I presented my compliments for a 
good laugh, and left Monsiew Bif- 
steck et sa grande famille over cofiee 
after ice. 

Up stairs every chair was also press- 
ed: I asked for a cream of morasquin, 
and leaned against the wall, until po- 
liteness or rotation should present 
more convenience. “ Well,” said a 
musical voice at the table near me 
“‘well—the black cat was upen the 
little boy’s back last night.” ‘ Boy,— 
cat,’ repeated a man by her side 
whom I recognized for my Irish friend 
O'Tallan, ‘ Boy,—cat: I don’t under- 
stand.’—‘“T like that—(continued the 
lady ;) I like to see a little centleman 
presume to “— pique ata lady,” ‘| 
assure you, Louisa, I neither 
who offended, or who bethcnar fir oe 
was most seriously declared, and she 
looked full upon him, with such an air, 


and a manner so exquisite! 

hung a little aside, as came 
brightly, and a half-smiling lip of suck 
winning art! What would not I have 
dared for such a regard! Gentle wo- 


man, there have been moments when 
unknown and in sorrow, I have razed 
upon thy charms in contemplative 
extasy, and my spirit has imbibed 
consolation,—deemed thy fair fae 
piven of sweet Wonders, and vaahea 
‘very form on which yo y 
dered. I felt so er ol Re 
and proudly beat my heart as ] looked 
around the room, and marked the : 
periority of English beanty, The ‘we 
: ; 
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caught my intense regard, and, doubt- 
less, understood its expression,—for 
she instantly dropped her head, with 
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a blush. This drew O’Tailan’s obser- 
vation, and he came up to me: either 
countenance explained that we thought 
together. ‘“* W ell, what do you think? 
(he asked, as he shook my band,) that’s 
Louisa.” ‘Yeuwre a_ lucky fellow, 
Ned,’ and I returned the pressure,— 
‘But come, (said be,) you'll sit down, 
and judge for yourself. ‘That's my 
gran,—poor gran, very good, and very 
helpless. Come: Mrs. —, Mr. —; 
Mr. —, Mrs. —; Miss —, Mr. —;” 
and so or, through the repetitions of a 
formal introduction to the party. 

As is usual upon such occasions, 
conversation ceased for the moment: 
O’Tallan, however, soon relieved the 
party, and remarked, that in this gay 
city nothing surprised him more than 
its endless variety. ‘* Morn, noon, and 
night, (said he,) since I got here, have 
I walked about in curiosity, and still I 
roam, and still am pleased with novel- 
ty. Now and again, indeed, I mect 
the same face ; but upon each occasion 
there is sure to be a new grimace upon 
it, to exhilarate the misfortunes of the 
wearer.” ‘At home, (I observed,) 
habitually we do not look at half that 
comes before us; here we set our eyes 
atadouble stare on every thing we 
meet. The contraricties of life, though 
not greater, are at least more hu- 
mourously displayed on this side of 
the water.’ O’Tallan here whispered, 
I was learned, and an author; and the 
ladies very kindly adjusted themselves 
in a position that seemed to promise 
attention, in case I procceded to mo- 
ralize: but I held my tongue, and he 
went on.—* 1 had lounged upon Cob- 
lentz, sauntered along the shady Tuil- 
leries, admired elegance on the one, 
and beauty on the other,—I mean 
English beauty—French I have seen 
none; and I daily go to see how our’s 
does abroad. But, of the promenade 
on the Boulevard du Temple, and 
the Jardin ‘Turque, I had no concep- 
tion. I went there last night. You 
must all go there, by all means, and 
eg ll not find, in its difference from 
std ~—e scene, your narrowest 
revolved lamas ae a ee 

; in sober enjoyment : the gait 
' each domestic party informed me 

ley came for relaxation, and the 
eee bespoke that it was 
ound. Oh! blessed occupation, said 
most sacred business ; 
would 


I to myself; al 
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would that you and I were better ac- 
quainted: from every passenger here 
you haye prevented evil to day, and 
to the present hour you impart its pe- 
culiar satisfaction. I heard a father, 
as he lifted a little boy on his knee, 
and gave him a cake, whisper in his 
ear, ‘You’d not have been so gay, 
Alfred, if you’d not been so good and 
studious.’ ” ‘* Edward, (interrupted 
the fair Louisa,). if you talk so sillily, 
we'll not listen to you.” ‘ Pshaw, (he 
proceeded,) I’d have been sentimental 
in a moment, but for that interruption. 
Man’s but an infant of another zge. 
Seriously, however, we may as well 
philosophize on the variations of coffee- 
houses as the fate of empires; the de- 
cline of the Jardin Turque as the fall 
of Napoleon; the elevation of Tortoni 
as the restoration of the Bourbons—is 
notable and impressive. I was as- 
sured by one of those polite commu- 
nicants one is certain to meet with 
here in every place of resort, that du- 
ring the fortune of imperialism the 
unchristian turrets of the garden were 
wont to cover crowned heads. The 
wonder of the age has privately visited 


them, and allowed the noisy crowd to 


elbow his victorious ribs, while he in- 
dulged his vanity, and heard his pceo- 
ple laud him. Most respectfully I 
took leave to doubt the fact: but the 
man swore by his honour, and his 
country’s fame, his own eyes had seen 
him, his own hands once served him 
with an ice. “Fwas very hard, but I 
still disbelieved ; however he establish- 
ed the contrast.” Tortoni for the mo- 
ment sunk diminished. Fashion must, 
I bethought, blush now to show her 
languid features in those walks.- No 
young maiden, vain of colour, there 
encourages a distant admirer by pert- 
nes3 to an old lover. An errant song- 
ster, or solitary minstrel, occasionally 
relieves the monotony of step after 
step; and now and again a buffoon 
dances before the crowd, to excite the 
ready laugh. On the seat next me 
Was a renter, old as the national debt, 
scanning numbers over a frugal bottle 
of beer. On the other side was a 
portly dame, who, proud of the golden 
days of Louis quinze, still whispered 
scandal of Madame de Pompadour, 
and drew spirit for the tale from a 
glass of Liqueur. As for ‘dress, it 
Would be a sin to describe a concourse 
in France, and omit dress; here it 
Was an emblem of the character,—sim- 
ple; a merino is a point of luxury, 
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and 23 for a cachemire, the boy de- 
clared that one had appeared at the 
gate during the last summer; but 
sach was the rush to wonder, and so 
great a commotion ensued, that the © 
police marched in double quick pace 
from the station opposite, in full cer- 
tainty of a traitor. As he would de- 
scribe the effect, a noise within the 
garden caught his ear; a moment he 
hearkened ; ‘’Tis another cachemire,’ 
he cried, and hurried away. I follow- 
ed, with a hope of novelty; but how 
different the reality: my judgment 
soon proved in error. A oor blind 
man had unwittingly entered the gar- 
den; he moved warily onwards, led 
by a miserable dog, and the people 
pressed to see how he would make his 
progress through the intricacy of the 
bowers. Each one looked piquantly 
in the other’s face, and the wanderer 
meekly prayed, ‘ Pity the poor and 
blind !—all was silence; ‘as you hope 
for happiness yourselves,’ he conti- 
nued; and, beating the bushy sides, 
became conscious of his dubious way. 
His innocent little guide was then re- 
proachfuJly checked, and a smile ran 
round. ‘I have fought fur my coun- 
try,’ he added, still hopeful of relief; 
‘in her service lost my sight ;’ at last 
the laugh was loud, as he brushed by 
an obtrusive branch ; and the poor dog 
whined under. his kicks. would 
have darted forward, led the luckless 
creature to the street, scolded its spite- 
ful master, and abused the false crowd ; 
but a second’s thought, and a few 
francs, made the waiter my deputy. 
My charm vanished: I took two ices 
to cool my temper, and went to bed 
in a pet notwithstanding. 
PauL SENACHY. 


— P 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE following Tables present the 
monthly means, asdeduced from an 
accurate meteorological journal kept 
at Epping, latitude 51° 41’ 42” N. 
longitude 27” E. of Greenwich, during 
the year 1822. The observations from 
which these tables have. been con- 
structed were made with good instru- 
ments, and as near the times. specified 
as possible; the barometer, with the 
attached thermometer, hangs on the 
landing-place of a first flight of stairs, 
with the surface of the mercury in the 
basin twelve feet from tie ground, and 
where neither is affected by any artifi- 


cial heat; the external thermometer . 
a 
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at agreat distance from any building, 
freely exposed to the air, has a north- 
ern aspect, and is not affected by the 
direct rays of the sun ; Its height from 
the ground is about four feet. The 
rain gauge is in a perfectly exposed 
situation, and is about seven feet from 
the surface of the ground ; this instru- 
ment was sent me by that indefatiga- 
ble meteorologist, Luke Howard, esq. 
and is well adapted to the purpose: at 
the same time, great care was taken 
to measure the water as often as any 
fell, so as to prevent the least diminu- 
tion from the effects of evaporation,— 
a precaution very necessary to be at- 
tended to, especially during wind, in 
the spring and summer months. ‘The 
evaporating guage is about three feet 
from the ground, bas a small roof to 
prevent the rain from falling into it, 


Journcl kept at Epping. (Feb, 3; 


but is so placed as to admit of a free 
circulation of air over the surtace of 
the water intended to show the quan- 
tity of evaporation. 1 find, from ex- 
periments made at the same time with 
evaporators of the like lineal dimen- 
sions, that the precess of evaporation 
is so liable to be affected by locality 
of situation, that no general result can 
be obtained as to the quantity, even 
for a very limited extent; but this I 
know, that the proximity of plants, 
shrubs, or trees, very much impedes 
the gradual solution of water in air, 
and which points out the impropriety 
of allowing high trees to grow neara 
dwelling-house, as they always must 
render the same damp and unhealthy, 
and to that degree of which few people 
are aware. T. SQuirRe, 
Epping ; Jan. 7, 1823. 


Meteorological Tables for the Year 1822. 
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P.S.—I have no wish to occupy your 
pages to the exclusion of your more scien- 
tific communications ; but must beg to 
observe, that I believe, if correct observa- 
tions of the barometer, the attached and 
external thermometer, were made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for one year, 
or even for a much less period, and a mean 
of their observations taken as above, and 
compared, we might by that useful instra- 
ment, the barometer, be enabled to ascer- 
tain the exact elevation of most parts of 
the country. It must be evident to every 
one, that the mean altitudes of the baro- 
meter, obtained froma great many observa- 
tions, would so far reduce the errors atising 
from unequal atmospheric pressure, as not 
in the least to affect the results founded on 
such observations; for, though an equili- 
brium of pressure may never take place 
over the whole extent of this island, at any 
given increment of time; yet, nevertheless, 
any change in one place is generally fol- 
lowed or preceded by a similar change in 
others; and therefore the means, in such 
case, cannot be much affected by this cir- 
cumstance. But there is another source 
from which errors may arise; and, if not 
attended to, will in a great degree render 
such comparative observations useless: I 
mean the constant variation of the altitude 
of the mercury in the basin ; this equation 
can always be found when barometers, ex- 
pressly constructed for the purpose of 
measuring altitudes, are used; but in our 
common portable chamber barometers 
there is no contrivance for that purpose. 
To render the common barometers useful 
for measuring altitudes, the exact point of 
zero, with the ratio of the area of an hori- 
zontal section of the mercury above the 
orifice of the tube in the basin, to that of 
the column itself, should be engraved on 
the plate of the instrument, whence, by 
this simple plan, the most common ob- 
server will be able to find this equation ; 
aud which, being applied to the altitude 
shown by the vernier, will always give the 
exact height or length of the mercurial 
column above the surface of the quicksil- 
ver in the basin; observing to add the 
quantity thus found when the barometer is 
above zero, and subtract the same when 
it stands below the said point. The sim- 
ple method here pointed out would, if 
adopted, completely establish the univer. 
Sality of this interesting and useful instru- 
ment, T.S. 


—e 


To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


A§ the excellent writer of your 
4% Medical Reports has this month 
recommended wash-leather waistcoats 
as a preventive and cure of rheu- 
matism, may 1 be allowed (in confir- 
mation of the Doctor’s recommenda. 





ficial effect. 
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tion,) to state, that I have been in the 
habit of wearing one for some conside- 
rable time; and that, in my case, it 
has been attended with the most bene- 
It is my usual practice 
to take to it about the middle of No- 
vember, and to cast it off some time in 
the spring ; the particular time depends 
upon the season. My mode of wear- 
ing it is between my flannel waist- 
coat and shirt; and I can assure your 
readers, that, since my adoption of it, 
I have been entirely free from rbeu- 
matic pains, to which I was previously 
subject. 

May [ be permitted, sir, to embrace 
the present opportunity of expressing 
the satisfaction which I always derive 
from the perusal of Dr. Uwins’ excel- 
lent Reports: but I would beg to sug- 
gest to the Doctor, with the greatest 
deference, the prapricty of abstaining 
from technical words. The Reports 
are written fur general readers, and { 
am persuaded they generally interest ; 
but I must confess that, for one, I fre- 
quently feel disappointment at not be- 
ing ablefully to comprehend the writer's 
meaning. { trust he will pardon my 
animadversions, as [ can assure him, 
that no individual can have a higher 
opinion of his medica] talent and car- 
rectness of judgment in his profession 
than myself; and, were I at any time 
to require medical aid, I should feel it 
an advantage to be able to consult Dr. 


Uwins. LB. Z. 
London ; Dec. 1822. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

, question relative to the loca- 

tion of the poor has ever been 
attended with considerable difficulty. 
To locate is to shackle them with the 
galling fetters of dependence; but how 
to relieve them effectually, without 
appropriating some particular spot to 
their reception, or place for their em- 
ployment, is impossible, in the present 
state of society, to suggest. 

The nature of man is susceptible of 
improvement and expansion in moraf 
feeling only as connected with the 
independence of the mind: to be free 
is to be happy, and freedom only cam 
result from independence. Liberty of 
action is the natural consequence of 
moral independence. Moral inde- 
pendence results from industry; and 
industry from employment. To dim‘- 
nish the means of labour, is to deprive 


the poor of their natural rights. ‘To 
exclude 
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exclude them from the privilege of 
their birth-right, to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, Is to fetter 
them with chains more ignominious 
than those of the most galling slavery. 
Give the poor employment, they will 
be industrious; make them industri- 
ous, and they will progressively be- 
come wise, virtuous, and happy- 
These are axioms infallible as the 
principles of human nature on which 
they are founded ; therefore, im every 
plan for ameliorating the condition of 
the poor, the first object is to afford 
them employment; the second, to per- 
mit them to enjoy with immunity the 
privileges and advantages resulting 
from free and independent labour. 
These are the primary principles on 
which the basis of legislation for the 
poor should be founded. Compulsory 
labour can never be attended with the 
advantages to the individual, and be- 
neficial results to society, of free and 
independent labour. ‘To give energy 
to action, moral incitement must be 
produced ; and the production of suit- 
able and efficient motives to moral 
action, in the lower orders of society, 
must result from the wisdom, know- 
ledge, and practical observations, of 
legislators, who, influenced by those 
patriotic and ennobling feelings that 
characterize the philanthropist and the 
Christian philosopher, endeavour to 
eradicate the germ of vice, by pro- 
ducing those incitements to moral 
action, in bosoms chilled by the depri- 
vations of penury, that shall at once 
inspire a love of active exertion, and 
aa desire of moral independence. These 
ennobling feelings might be excited 
throughout the country, by the adop- 
tion of a plan similar to the one sug- 
gested by the author of “Sketch of a 
Plan for Suppressing Mendicity, and 
Abolishing the present System of Pa- 
rochial Taxation ;” the perusal of which 
has excited these reflections in the 


mind of | oe a 
<—_— 


____ For the Monthly Macazi) 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM. 
PORARY CRITICISM, 
NO. XXVII, 
The Quarterly Review, No. 54. Octo. 
a ber 1822. 
V ITH inconsiderable exceptions 
the Number of this publication 
now under our notice exhibits little of 
that envenomed party-spirit, which is 
too often its predominating and worst 
characteristic. The greater part of 
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its contents is devoted to subjects of 
general literary interest, and may be 
perused by persons of hostile opinions 
with equal pleasure and advantage, 
and with a common sentiment of re- 
spect for the talents evinced in many 
of its articles. | ggg 
The first of these is a disquisition 
upon the early period of the Roman 
history, which is conceived im a spirit 
of stubborn scepticism, very allowable 
in matters of heathen record. Yetit 
is no slight shock to us,—who have 
placed our faith in Romulus and Re- 
mus, who have held Numa in venera- 
tion, who have numbered the Horatii 
amongst the bravest of the brave, and 
taken for granted the chaste self-de- 
votion of Lucretia,—to be told by this 
wary critic, that these are nothing 
more than the creations of classical 
romance-writers, and that the facts, 
from which our philosophers and poli- 
tical economists have drawn their 
practical inferences, have never exist- 
ed but in our misguided fancies. 
Much sagacity and learning are dis- 
played by the reviewer in pointing out 
the contradictory and improbable 
statements of the Roman histories; 
and in the accounts of these early 
times, which are derived from legends 
and tradition, a wide field must neces- 
sarily lie open for objections of this 
nature. Itis well too, we freely ad- 
mit, to receive with extreme caution 
the facts thus loosely handed down tous; 
but when we recollect, that the period 
from the foundation of the city to the 
age of Cesar did not exceed seven 
centuries, during a great part of 
which the state had enjoyed a high 
degree of civilization, we think it not 
at all unreasonable to assume, that the 
leading incidents of the remoter Ro- 
man history are substantially founded 
upon facts, to which imagination may 
perhaps have added as much as the 
hand of time has taken away. To 
treat the whole as mere fable, unde- 
Serving of serious study or reflection, 
1S, We are Sure, carrying the scruple 
too far; and is rather demonstrative of 
the partiality of a critic, who would 
prove a favourite paradox from his 
books, than of the coolness of a philo- 
Sopher, who would weigh probabilities 
as well as authorities. Yet there is 
much ingenious argument in this pa- 


per, and abundant materials are sup- 
plied for considcration, . 


© opinion pronounced on the 
work of Mr. Bankes, the Civil and 


Constitutional 
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Constitutional History of Rome, from 
its Foundation to the Age of Augustus, 
which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, is couched in well-bred terms of 
contempt and disapprobation; and 
we fear that gentleman would not have 
much to expect, if he were to avail 
himself of a Roman law, and, appeal- 
ing against this severe judgment, to 
plead his cause before the people. 

It is always with peculiar pleasure 
that we revert to the noble science of 
architecture, the subject of the next 
paper in this work, which considers 
the application and intent of the vari- 
ous styles of architecture. We some 
time ago presented our readers with a 
notice of the work which forms the 
pretext for this essay, in which we did 
justice to the talents and discrimina- 
tion of its author. It is entitled, 
Plans, Elevations, and Sections, of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, by Lewis Cotting- 
ham. We are pleased to find thata 
person who possesses the deep know- 
ledge of his subject, and the chastity 
of taste displayed in this paper, should 
agree with us as far as his criticism 
extends. ‘The intent of the present 
article is to restrain, in some degrce, 
the absurd predilection for Grecian ar- 
chitecture, particularly as applied to 
sacred edifices, which at present pre- 
vails; to point out the grandeur of 
the earlier Gothic styles, and the su- 
perior beauties of the “lancet arch” 
over the alloyed mixture of Grecian 
columns and entablatures, with the 
furm of a modern church. In this we 
in a great measure agree with the 
writer. No alteration ought to be 
made in the original oblong disposition 
of the building. One order must not 
be piled upon another, nor should_a 
tower or a barbarous steeple beallow- 
ed to surmount the pediment. ‘‘ Plate- 
glass windows, (as the reviewer ex- 
presses himself,) glaring through the 
inter-columniations, chimneys and 
chimney-pots arranged above the pe- 
diment, are just as appropriate as 
English nouns and verbs in a Greck 
hexameter.” We must however say, 
that we differ from him when he ob- 
jects to the transportation of a Greek 
temple to our atmosphere; and we 
should delight in viewing the simple 
grandeur of outline displayed in the 
Pantheon, though it should be exe- 
cuted in Edinburgh freestone, and 
though the hand of a Phidias should 
not be employed in sculpturing the 
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figures on its metopes. So far as this, 
however, we will go with the reviewer. 
The Calton hill is not the proper posi- 
tion for the display of its magnificence. 
The advice given on architectural 
subjects in this paper is most excel- 
leut, and peculiarly adapted to coun- 
teract the common faults of the archi- 
tects of the present day. ‘An archi- 
tect must recollect that he is not a 
pupil, whose merits consist in repeat- 
ing a lesson by rote; but a man who 
deserves no praise unless he makes an 
intelligent use of the lesson.” We 
could with pleasure follow the re- 
viewer through this part of his subject ; 
but we fear we should transgress our 
appointed bounds, if we allowed our- 
selves to pursue our favourite subject 
farther. We shall only assure our 
readers, that no article in the present 
number of this Review will more am- 
ply repay a perusal than that which 
we have thus slightly noticed. 

The critic next hastens to discharge 
the bounden duty, which, in common 
with the great and smal! ones of his 
tribe, he owes to the supremacy of the 
author of “ Waverley ;” and of which 
he acquits himself, with regard to 
Glenvarlochides, just in time to turn 
round, and pay his respects to Peveril 
of the Peak. ‘‘ Welcome the coming, 
specd the parting guest,” is a good 
maxim ; but Sir Walter scarcely allows 
time for the performance of the neces- 
sary critical ceremonies, before he 
introduces a fresh candidate to our 
notice. With the present article, Ni- 
gel may be considered as having re- 
ceived permission to retire. He is 
dismissed in fair terms, and with a 
good character, which is drawn with 
discrimination, and with no partial 
subservience to the reputation of the 
author. 

Mr. Campbell’s Travels in South 
Africa, on his second journey into the 
interior of that country, have furnish- 
ed the materials for an agreeable and 
instructive paper on a subject which 
is now looked to with much curiosity, 
and on which fresh light may be ex- 
pected to be almost daily thrown. Not 
all her forests and deserts will long 
detain Africa in her present state of 
barbarism and seclusion. The roots 
of civilization have pierced her soil in 
various directions, and their growth, 
though tardy, will be sure. The la- 
bours of Mr. Campbell are spoken of 
by the reviewer with deserved respect, 

although 
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although he is considered as not ry 
answering the expectations excited by 
his former work. 

An ineffectual and unworthy attempt 

is made, in the succeeding paper, to 
throw ridicule on Mr. Bentham, who 
will, no doubt, be very willing to allow 
his adversaries the full benetit of their 
merriment, while he carries with him 
the judgment and approbation of a 
Jess facetious class of men. — His pub- 
lication, on the Art of Packing Special 
Juries, particularly in Cases of Libel 
Law, however lightly it may be treat- 
ed by this jocular critic, contains very 
just animadversions on a practice, 
which, especially in political questions, 
affects, beyond a doubt, the pure ad- 
ministration of justice. Even in all 
civil causes, such is the difference be- 
tween the special and the common 
jury, thata party is frequently known 
to decline proceeding to trial, if the 
special jurers, whom he has himself 
had a considerable share in selecting, 
should happen not to attend in a sufli- 
cient number. With respect to the 
judges,—of whom Mr. Bentham is 
accused of- entertaining too unfavour- 
able an opinion,—we shall not go be- 
yond the truth in asserting, that their 
education, professional habits, and si- 
tuations, seldom fail to give a decided 
direction to their opinions. We are 
anxious that they should maintain 
their respectability; and, when the 
means of preserving aud increasing it 
are pointed out, the hint should not be 
received with scorn. Mr. Bentham’s 
Opposition to the special-jury system 
is not founded, as the reviewer asserts, 
on the principle that every man prac- 
tises all the wickedness that his situa- 
tion admits of; but upon the very 
sound doctrine, that where the door is 
opened, corruption will not be long in 
making ils way, and that it cannot be 
too carefully excluded, both from the 
jury-box and the bench. 

A’ dissertation succeeds on the 
panegyrical oratory of Greece, which 
1S evidently the work of aman well 
acquainted with that portion of clas- 
sical literature of which he treats. It 
forms, on the whole, an ente 
acide infec: canvosiion 
This is a wore Sa rs 1. r 10 its” matter, 
this nature which Cate Eten nade 
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this article, on the contrary, is flat and 
awkward, and not seldom obscure, 
To us it bears many marks of being 
not an original piece of English com- 
position, but a translation from the 
I'rench or Italian. | 

The seventh article consists of a 
long detail of the military operations 
on both sides during the Jate war with 
the United States; and the apparent 
object is to throw the whole blame of 
the reverses sustained by our forces, 
on the governor of the Canadas, Sit 
George Prevost. Neither party, in 
fact, had much to boast of in this war. 
Victories on land were counterba- 
lanced by defeats upon the lakes. 
The arms of each country appear to 
have been successful while confined to 
defensive measures, and to have been 
foiled when they invaded the hostile 
ferritory. In retaining her Canadian 
colonies, England, however, carried 
her point; the observations of the re- 
viewer are intended to show the best 
means of their future preservation. 
The influx of Americans into these 
provinces naturally excites his Jea- 
lousy; nor can we foresee how this 
evil, if an evil it be, can possibly be 
avoided; nor how even the vigorous 
and watchful administration, of which 
he speaks, can winnow the republicans 
from the population, and settle the 
woods and wilds of Canada with ap- 
proved Tories and enemies to Ame- 
rican freedom. With so many and 


glaring examples before our eyes of 


the path in which the settlements in 
that great portion of the globe are 
destined to walk, it would be nothing 
short of insanity to think that we hold 
the Canadas with a very tenacious 
grasp, or that, if they are to continue 
attached to us, we can retain them by 
the force of our arms. Our only sure 
hold upon them consists in the wisdom 
and moderation of their government, 
aud in the accommodation of their po- 


litical system to the increasing powers | 


and capacities of the people. If this 
be not granted, they will soon be able 


to command it, or to call to their aid — ; 
a very prompt and effectual ally, oS 


against whom all resistance would be 
Vain. 


The Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces : 


se et a 


of the Rev. R.W. Mayow, of. Ardwick, | 


near Manchester, who died in 1817, 


call for no particular notice... He ap- | 


pears to have been a very worthy man, 
with considerable abilities, and some 


eccentricitics i 
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eccentricities ; but the importance and 
quality of his works are scarcely such 
as to force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the reviewer. 

A very entertaining and clever arti- 
cle is devoted to an examination of 
Mr. Buckland’s account of an, assem- 
blage of fossil teeth and bones of 
various animals, discovered last year 
ina cave at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire. 
The cavern in which these remains 
were found is only from seven to two 
feet in breadth and height, and 150 or 
200 feet long. Mixed with a sort of 
mud, on the bottom of this cave, are 
fuund vast quantities of bones, thrown 
together in most singular and incon- 
gruous union. They have belonged 
to twenty-two species of animals. 
The tiger and the deer, the hyena and 
the ox, the elephant and the mouse, 
the rhinoceros and the rabbit, the hip- 
popotamus and the water-rat, the wea- 
seland the lark, have found in this 
recess a common sepulchre. The so- 
lution of the very perplexing question 
raised by these remains,—proposed 
by Mr. Buckland, and sanctioned by 
the reviewer,—is, that the cave was 
for a long time the habitation of an- 
tediluvian hyenas, who had dragged 
into it the carcases of such animals as 
they killed, or found dead. At Pres- 
ton, near Plymouth, a cavern, with 
similar contents, has been discovered. 
It would not be easy, we think, to sug- 
gest a more plausible explanation of 
these phenomena, than that which is 
here given, and the subject, so inter- 
esting in itself, is treated by the re- 
viewer in a way that must give satis- 
faction both to the scientific and the 
general reader. + -_— 

The review of Lord Byron’s Dramas 
deserves great praise, as a piece of 
able, candid, and temperate, criticism. 
It proceeds, we believe, from the pen 
of one, who has proved by some poems 
of his own, of high merit, that he is 
capable of judging the pretensions of 
others; and whose elerical character, 
if it places him in strong opposition to 
a certain class of Lord Byron’s senti- 
ments, has not had the effect of render- 
ing him acrimonious and intolerant. 
‘These productions of Lord Byron are 
spoken of with respect, but his genius 
is not considered to be eminently dra- 
matic, a truth which the noble lord 
scems to be determined to establish 
more strongly by every successive 
publication. We should. -haye’ liked 
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this article better, if the reverend cri- 
tic had not, in his remarks on ‘‘ Cain,” — 
yielded a little too much to the habits 
of his profession. His sermon, in con- 
futation of the many heresies of that 
mystery, is well composed ; but it is 
too long, and, we think, misplaced 
and uncalled for. That God is good, 
and that virtue is better than vice, are 
doctrines which are in no danger of 
an overthrow from Lord Byron, and 
which call for no extraordinary aid 
even from. the Quarterly Review. 
Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Cain” represents only 
one of the many moods of mind; one, 
it is true, which inclines us to take a 
gloomy view of things; but whieh can 
only exercise a partial and occasional 
influence, and cannot, by any possibi- 
lity, be exalted into a system, or re- 
ceived as a Standard of faith. When 
Lord Byron writes as a poet, it really 
appears to us to be somewhat ludicrous 
to answer him with sound divinity. - 
The number concludes with a long 
paper on Contagion and Quarantine, 
which, as may perhaps be anticipated, 
in so very obscure an enquiry as the 
nature and mode of propagation of 
the plague, determines only that much 
may be said on both sides of the 
question. Upon this part of his sub- 
ject the critic is quite inconclusive, 
and Jeaves his reader where he found 
him. ‘It will be the part of a wise 
policy (says he,) to err rather on the 
side of caution than of precipitancy or 
presumption. It is, however, to say 
the least, highly questionable whether 
laws, framed for the purpose of pre- 
venting the intrusion of pestilence, 
might not be much less restrictive and 
expensive, and vexatiqus, than they 
actually are, and at the same time 
equally, if not more, effective.” The 
same indecision prevails through the 
whole essay. ‘The cautious doctor 
shakes hishead,” and is evidently deter- 
mined not to commit himself. Like an 
experienced practitioner in a doubtful 
case, he pronounces no opinion; but 
leaves the event to nature and time, 
well assured that, however it may turn 
out, it cannot contradict him. 
—<— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
MONG the greatest grievances 
with which this country has long 
been oppressed may be ranked the 
iniquitous laws relating to special 
juries ; not merely as regards the un- 
iy just 
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just mode so frequently complained ot 
‘as to the nomination and appointment 
of those juries in general, and espe- 
cially in crown prosecutions, but also 
on account of the great facility which 
they afford to dishonest men to retard 
the administration of justice, and pre- 
vent the redress of injuries. Nume- 
rous instances have recently come 
under my observation, in which a de- 
fendant has applied for, and of course 
obtained, an order of court, that the 
action which he defends, or rather 
pretends to defend, shall be tried be- 
fore a special jury; while the object 
of making that application could only 
be to protract the period of the suit, 
and, consequently, to postpone the pay- 
ment of his debt. This is a lamentable 
fact, and incontrovertibly proves the 
necessity of amending a law that 
sanctions such a scandalous practice, 
and is productive of such banciul 
eflects, as usually attend it. Undoubt- 
edly, many actions occur wherein, un- 
der the peculiar and special circum- 
stances attending them, it becomes 
expedient to obtain the decision of a 
special jury; but certainly some limits 
vught to be prescribed for cases of 
this description. ‘The practice con- 
stantly adopted by unprincipled de- 
fendants, of precuring the trial of the 
paltry and indefensible suits, in which 
they are involved, to be deferred, by 
the contrivance which 1 have noticed, 
for six, and frequently twelve or more, 
months, beyond the time at which they 
would have been decided by a com- 
mon jury, cannot be denied, by the 
most rigid adherent to legal subtleties, 
to be extremely pernicious and wicked; 
and therefore it will neither be denied 
that, upon this account, if no other 
reason required ii, a reformation is 
extremely requisite in this branch of 
legal practice: and, when it is eonsj- 
dered how easily the evil which I have 
described might be remedied, it cannot 
but excite, in the minds of upright 
men, astonishinent and indignation 
that so notorious an abuse should hi- 
therto have escaped correction. 

_ The general application of special 
juries to all cases was unknown in 
this couniry till within the last een- 
tury, lormerly they were not per- 
mitted except in trials at bar, a spe- 
cles of trial to this diy only resorted 


to in matters of extreme importance : 
and, even in those solemn trials special 
Juries Were not allowed, except upon 
Motiou actually made before the fea 
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supported by affidavit ef the frets 
stated upon the motion, showing that 
the case was of that extraordinary na. 
ture which rendered it proper to be 
discussed before, and decided by, men 
of more than ordinary legal knowledge 
and technical learning: upon whieh 
the court usually granted an order, 
Indeed a common jury was, till mo. 
dern times, considered so competent 
to settle the simple differences and 
disputes between one tradesman and 
another, that it would have been con- 
sidered a contempt of court to apply 
for a special jury in a matier that 
might be as readily adjusted by a jury 
of common tradesmen as by one com. 
posed of merchants. However it was 
discovered, about the commencement 
of the reign ef George the Second, 
that, unhappily, the common people 
had degenerated into a state of such 
utter iguorance and unaccountable 
stupidity, ov at least such was the 
opinion of their more learned supe- 
riors in Parliament, that it was deemed 
expedient, for the ends of justice, to 
give the subject liberty of having a 
special jury in all cases whatever, 
Which, as k have already observed, 
previously to that period was only 
granted under certain circumstances ; 
and the judges were accordingly em- 
powered, by an act passed in the third 
year of the above-mentioned reign, to 
order a special jury to be summoned 
in any action or suit depending in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, or Exchequer, upon motion by 
either party for that purpose; which 
motion has since grown into one of 
the greatest mockeries that can be 
imagined, for it is never really made 
in court, but an order is obtained by 
the simple process of handing a trifling 
fee to counsel, who signs a slip of pa- 
per denominated a motion-paper ; and, 
this being presented at the proper 
oflice, an order of court for a special 
jury is,as a matter of course, granted 
upon payment of a small demand. 
be easily is a crafty defendant ena- 
ret delay, to an indefinite period, 
lal ofan action against which not 

a title of defence exists. 
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nefit of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 
and, ultimately, he gets relieved from 
all his debts; and the poor plaintiff is 
not only legally defranded (for so it 
is,) of bis just demand, but must sub- 
mit to bear the burden of a heavy 
lawyer’s bill. But, even supposing 
¢hat all these consequences do not 
happen, still the delay alone is an into- 
lerable grievance, and the law unequi- 
table which countenances it. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, 
from these and similar odious mal- 
practices, so much contempt and 
hatred is heaped upon the laws in 
ceneral of this kingdom, and so little 
respect shewn to those persons upon 
whom it devolves to administer and 
enforce them. It is owing to the tur- 
pitude of mest of our statutes regu- 
lating legal practice, and the conni- 
vance of the law at the gross artifice 
and chicanery which block up and 
taint the avenues to justice, and stamp 
upon the face of almost all legal pro- 
ecedings the indelible and disgusting 
marks of dishonest procrastination 
and forensic knavery, that courts are 
looked upon with detestation and 
horror; and judges are distrusted and 
despised, and hated, by the majority of 
the people. 

Really, Mr. Editor, it would be one 
important step towards that reform 
which is now so universally desired, 
if the present special jury practice 
were abolished; and I caanot at this 
moment conceive any other remedial 
plan, that would be at once so prac- 
ticable and so advantageous, as the 
repeal of the statute by which special 
juries were brought into general use, 
and, consequently, the revival of the 
ancient and wholesome custom of 
allowing special juries only upon mo- 
tion and aflidavit. It is impossible 
not to perceive that, upon the adoption 
of such a measure, a great decrease 
of litigation would ensue. Our lists 
of causes would not then assume that 
frightful length which they now do ;* 
packed juries would never be heard 
of; despicable guinea-men would not 
be seen lurking about the courts, in 
scarch of their ill-begotten profit; in 
short, such a conquest over one of the 





* The paper of London canses to be 
tried at the Court of King’s Bench only, 
at the sittings after last Michaelmas Term, 
contains upwards of 300 causes; 140 of 
which are remanents froin the sittings 
after ‘Trinity Term. 
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greatest corruptions of legal practice, 

would prove an iucalculable benefit 

to the nation; and therefore, Mr. 

Editor, I earnestly hope that you will 

not relax those able exertions which 

you have so often manifested, in cx- 
posing the defects of “the law of 
special juries; and, consequently, 
shewing the necessity of its revision 
and amendment,—an event which may 
be greatly facilitated by your perse- 
vering and laudable endeavours to- 
wards its accomplishment.* 
Clifton-street ; C. A. 
Jan. 11, 1823. 
ie = 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
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The Loves of the Angels, a Poem; by 
Lhomas Moore.—Heaven and Earth, 
a Mystery. 

ie is by a singular coincidence that 

we are enabled to take a view, in 
the same paper, of two poems founded 
on the same subject, by poets of almost 

equal celebrity, but of talents of a 

very different order. It was only very 

recently that Mr. Moore discovered 
that Lord Byron, who is, if not the 
avowed, at least the undoubted author 
of “ Heaven and Earth,” had adopted 

the same topic, and had composed a 

mystery or lyrical drama on that pas- 

save of Genesis, which states - that 

“the sons of God saw the daughters 

of men, that they were fair, and they 

took them wives of all which they 
chose.” Perhaps it would be difficult 
to select a subject more favourable to 
the display of the peculiar talents of 
both these eminent poets; and we 
have derived no little amusement 
from the contrast of their labours, and 
the highly characteristic manner in 
which each has executed his design. 

An opinion on their comparative me- 

rits will, we think, be easily and deti- 

dedly formed. Nothing which Lord 

Byron has yet written surpasses in 

sublimity, in force, and in pathos, this 

mystery of “Heaven and Earth,” 
which, when completed, (for the first 
part only is, as yet, published, and 
that, in a way which we do not alto- 
gether like, in the second number of 

‘*the Liberal,”) will stand amongst 

the very first of his productions. That, 





* We shall gladly give place to all judi- 
cious observations on the subject, and to 
facts and observations of abuses uader 
the system,.—EpiTor, | , 
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in our opinion, he has far rm Sey 
his competitor will be readily inferred. 
We admit that, in the brilliancy of his 
imagery, in tenderness of sentiment, 
and in the easy and elegant turn of 
his versification, Mr. Moore has fully 
performed all that his well-merited 
reputation had led us to expect. His 
poem, however, beautiful as it cer- 
tainly is, cannot be perused without a 
strong feeling of satiety, and itis by a 
considerable effort that we follow him, 
through a crowd of ingenious meta- 
phors, and pretty turns of expression, 
to the end of the tender but monoto- 
nous loves of his angels. All is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, but nothing is great. 
In parts, it is almost every-where 
equally delightful; as a whole, it 
oppresses and overcomes us. If we 
attempt to feed upon his delicacies, 
we are soon surfeited. It is far other- 
wise with Lord Byron, to whose ma- 
jestic conceptions and noble verse we 
may return, again and again, without 
any diminution of relish. 

We should observe, too, before we 
proceed to a minuter examination of 
each, that Mr. Moore’s plan com- 
prizes only the details of the amorous 
adventures of three angels, and their 
consequent punishment. The erring 
passions of the fond immortals are not 
so exclusively dwelt upon by Lord 
Byron, who has judiciously fixed the 
period of his drama immediately pre- 
vious to the deluge ; and, whilst he has 
thus avoided the monotony into which 
Mr. Moore has fallen, has introduced 
a terrible and superhuman incident, 
which no one but himself could have 
treated in a manner so striking and 
magnificent. 

In the youth of the world, before 
the communion of men and angels had 
ceased— 


One evening in that time of bloom 
On a hill’s side where hung the ray 

Of sun-set, sleeping in perfume, 
Three noble youths conversing lay. 


Their discourse turns upon their seye- 
ral temptations and falls, which each 
in turn narrates, for the amusement 
and edification of his companions, 


The first who spoke was one, with look 
I he least celestial of the three,— 
A — of light mould, that took 
he prints of earth most vieldipgly: 
Who, even in heaven, was not of dd 
Nearest the throne; but held a place 
a * a, omens those shining rows 
sat circle out threugh er . 
Aud o’er whose apes ar 


wings the light f : 
In the great eentre falls most —" Hitn 


Such was the fallen spiri 
} sf pirit who firs 
relates the history cf his love. The 
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incident which gave rise to bis passion 
reminds us of the Musidora of Thom. 
son; and, in its very different style of 
execution, has at least equal merit. 


One morn, on earthly mission sent, 
And mid-way choosing where to light, 
I saw, from the blue element,— 
Uh beautiful, but fatal sight!— 
One of earth’s fairest womankind, 
Half veil’d from view, or rather shrin’d 
In the clear crystal ofa brook ; 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beaaties, made them look 
More spiit-iike, as they might seem 
Through the dim shadowing of a dream. 


Pausing, in wonder | look’d on, 
While, ag ery around her breaking 

The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She mov’d in light of her own making ; 

At length, as slowly I descended, 

To view more near a sight so splendid, 

The tremble of my wings ail o’er, , 
(For through each plume I felt the thrill, ) 

Startled her, us she reach’d the shore 
Of that small Jake,—her mirror still; 

Above whose brink she stood, like snow 

When rosy with a sunset glow ; 

Never shall | forget those eyes! 

‘The shame, the innocent surprise 

Of that bright face, when in mid air 

Uplooking, she beheld me there. 

It seem’d as if each thoaght, and look, 
And motion, were that minute chain’d 

Fast to the spot, such root she took, 

And,—like a sun-flower by a brook, 
With face upturn’d,—so still remain’d. 


The intruding cherub pitics the 
distress of the fair bather, and, instead 
of concealing himself in the shade, 
like Damon, he bends his face down 
ward beneath his spread wings, to 
relieve her from his impassioned gaze. 
When he ventures another glance, the 
object of his admiration has, he finds, 
taken advantage of the occasion to 
disappear. ‘lo a spirit, however, it 
was no difficult task to find her; and 
he accordingly soon discovers and lays 
Strong siege to his fair one’s heart. 
He makes very encouraging progress 
in her affections, but her innocence 
and virtue, which are very touchingly 


delineated, are happily redeemed from 
the hazardous trial. 


While thus I pee, the fearful maid, 
Of me, and of herself afraid, 

ad shrinking stood, like fowers beneath 
The scorching of the south wind’s breath; 
But when I nam’d,—alas, too well 

now recall, tho’ wilder’d then,— 

nstantly, when | nam’d the spell, 

Her brow, her eyes uprose again, 
And, with an eagerness that spoke 
The sudden light that o’er her broke, 


**The spell, the spell! oh. s i 
And | will bless thee!” se exclaim. 
Unknowing what | did, inflam’d 
— ype on her brow : 
aq sttinp’d one burning kiss, and nam’ 
Nhe mystic word, till een ean , 
= ing creature of earth’s mould. 
my Was It said, when, quick as thought, 
= oe from mine, like echo, caught 
a ¢ holy sound,—her hands and eyes 
ere Instant lifted to the skies 
wee to heaven she spoke it out, 
wr ith that triumphant look Faith wears 
ven not a cloud of fear or doubt ‘ 
Vapour from this vale of tears” 
etween her and her God appears ! 








‘That 
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That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became, 
And #t her back I saw unclose 
Two wings, magnificent as those 
That sparkle round the Eternal Throne, 
Whose plumes, as buoyantly she rose 
Above me, in the moon-beam shone 
With a pure light, which,—from ifs hue, 
Unknown upon this earth —I knew 
Was light from Eden, glistening through. 
Most holy vision! ne’er before 
Did aught so radiant —sinee the day 
When Lucifer, in falling, bore 
The third of the bright stars away,— 
Rise, in earth’s beauty, to repair 
That loss of light and glory there! 

After the loss of his mistress, who 
is translated to the skies, in his stead, 
in the manner described with so muth 
fancy and beauty, the angel remains a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
and, yielding to despair, falls into 
abandoned courses, becomes a kind 
of aimable roué, and has just modesty 
enough left to be ashamed of his own 
want of it. 

‘The second spirit is of higher rank, 
being of the cherubim, a_ spirit -of 
knowledge. After roaming the crea- 
tion, from world to world, in gratifica- 
tion of that eager thirst of knowledge 
which was the source at once of his 
happiness and misery, he is unfortu- 
nately seized with a strong curiosity 
to find amongst women— 


Some one, from out that shining throng, 
Some abstract of the form and mind 
Of the whole matchless sex, from which, 

in my own arms beheld, possest, 

1 might learn all the powers to witch, 
To warm, and (if my fate unblest 
Would have it) ruin, of the rest! 

Inte whose inward soul and sense 
I might descend, as doth the bee 

Juto the flower’s deep heart, and thence 
Ride, in all its purity, 

The prime, the quintessence, the whole, 

Of woud’rous woman’s frame and soul. 


His prayer is granted, and the che- 
rub fixes his affection on a daughter 
of Eve, whose perfections are de- 
scribed with great richness and 
warmth. ‘The lovers spend some time 
very happily, ranging through all the 
kingdoms of nature, from which it is 
the delight of the lady to extract all 
kinds of ornaments for the benefit of 
her toilette. Ambitious of further 
knowledge, she cannot, however, be 
satisfied without seeing her cherub “in 
his best pomp ;” and, when he impro- 
vidently assents to her wishes, she is 
destroyed, like Semele, in the embrace 
of her angelic visitor. 

Great God! how could thy vengeance light 

So bitterly on one so.brighit ? 

How could the hand that gave such charms 

Blast them again in love’s own arms? 

Scarce had I touch’d her shrinking frame, 
When,—oh, most horrible!—I felt. 


That every spark of that pure flame,— 
Pure, while among the stars | dwelt,— 
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Was now by my transgression turn’d 
luto gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 
Burn’d all it touch’d, as fast as eye 
Could follow the fierce ravening flashes, 
Tiil there,—oh God, I still ask why 
Sach doom was her’s ?—I saw her lie 
Black’uing within my arms to ashes! 
Those cheeks a glory but to see,— 
Those lips, whose touch, was what the first 
Fresh cup of immortality 
Is to a new-made angel’s thirst! 
Those arms, within whose gentle round 
My heart’s horizon, the whole bound 
Of its hope, prospect, heaven was found; 
Which, even in this dread moment, fond 
As when they first were round me cast, 
Loos’d not in death the fatal bond, 
But, burning, held me to the last. 
That hair, from under whose dark veil 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seen ’twixt wave and wave, 
Shone out by gleams,—that hair, to save 
But one of whose long glossy wreaths, 
I could have died ten thousand deaths! 
All, all that seem’d, one minute since, 
So full of Love’s own redolence, 
Now parcli’d and black, before me lay, 
Withering in agony away ; 
And mine,—oh misery !—inine the flame, 
From which this desolation came,— 
And I the fiend, whose foul caress 
Had blasted all that loveliness! 


The anguish of the miserable angel 


is increased by his fears for the eter- 
nal happiness of his beloved, and he 


Breath’d inwardly the voiceless pray’r, 

Unheard by all but Mercy’s ear; 

And which if Mercy did no? hear, 
Oh, God would not be what this bright 

And glorious universe of His, 

This world of beauty, goodness, light, 

And endless love, proclaims He is / 

It is curious to observe the diffi- 
culty with which any thing grave or 
religious, or conducive to our spiritual 
edification, harmonizes with Mr. 
Moore’s style of thought and expres- 
sion. His angels appear to us rather 
like the sylphsin the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” than the potent messengers of 
Jehovah’s throne. He is ever on the 
point of falling into levity; and his 
descriptions and sentiments, charged 
with warm and voluptuous colouring, 
are sometimes on the very verge of 
the decorous. Woman is a theme 
always dangerous to a poet of Mr. 
Moore’s  feclings and fancy, even 
though qualified by the company of 
angels. 

Enchantresses of soul and frame, 

Into whose hands, from first to last, 

This world, with all its destinies, , 


Devotedly by heaven seems cast, 
To save or damn it, as they please. 


There is nothing very particular in 
the story of the third angel, who isa 
seraph or spirit of love, and whose 
connexion with his admired mortal is 
sanctified by marriage. Humble and 
faithful in their love, their transgres- 
sion is partly forgiven, ‘and their only 

unishment is to remain together on 
earth till the end of all things arrives. 
Where 
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Where they at present dwell, is, we 


are told, now uncertain ;— 
Jut should we, in our wanderings, 
, Meet a young pair, whose beauty wants 


But the adornment of bright wings, 


Ty look like heaven’s inhabitants,— 

Should we eer meet with aught so pure, 

So perfect here, we may be sure, 

There is but one such pcir below; 

And, as we bless therm on their way 

Through the world’s wilderness, may say, 

“There Zaraph and his Naima go. 

This forms the conclusion of the 
work, and affords another instance of 
the familiar style in which My. Moore 
has treated, and perhaps necessarily 
inust have treated, his subject. We find 
little elevation cither of thought or 
language ; much bearty, which some- 
times dwindles into prettiness ; bril- 
liant fancy, bordering on conceit; and 
pathos verging, not seldom, upon 
puerility. ‘The result is not that we 
are less partial to Mr. Moore’s exqui- 
site genius, but that we shall uniformly, 
when he gives us the choice, prefer 
the perusal of the short effusions of 
that genius to the longer ones; the 
latter of which, we trust, Mr. Sioore 
will not inilict tov bountifully upon 
us. 

But, now, we turn to a “strain of 
higher mood ;” with feelings much like 
those which would arise on leaving 
the contemplation of a‘ Holy Family,” 
by Carlo Dolce, to behold the “ Last 
Judgment” of Michel Angelo. ‘The 
mystery of **Heaven and Earth” is 
conccived in the best style of the 
greatest masters of poetry and paint- 
ing. It is not unworthy of Dante, 
and of the great artist to whom we 
have just aliuded. As a picture of 
the last deluge, it is iucomparably 
grand and awtul. The characters, 
too, are invested with great dignity 
and grace. Nothing can be more 
smposing and fascinating, than the 
haughty, imperious, and passionate, 
beauty of the daughter of Cain; nor 
any thing more venerable than the 
mild bat inflexible dignity of the pa- 
triarch Noah. Lord Byron, we trust, 
will not be deterred, by senseless per- 
versions and ridiculous calumnies, 
from selecting subjects like these for 
the exercise of his muse; Subjects to 
Which, great as they are, his genius 
can rise, and prove itself equal to the 
occasion. We have Only space to 
give a short sketch of the story l 
to present our readers wit} —— 
fragments which hae sins ve 
“Yelle i May convey some 
idea of the remainder 


The scene opens on Mount Ararat 
| bs 
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where Anah and Aholibamah, two 
sisters of the race of Cain, are waiting 
for the descent of their celestial 
adorers, who are invoked by them ina 
beautiful strain of poctry, and at 


length appear. Japhet, the youngest “a 
son of Noah, next enters, with his — 


friend Irad, and deplores his hopeless 
passion for Anah; while Irad, it ap. 


pears, disdains the chains of Aholi- . 
bamah, on whose heart he has failed — 
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to make any impression. Japhet re- 


pairs to the cavern of the Caucasus, ~ 
haunted by evil spirits, whither he is — 
followed by his father Noah, anxious 
fur the safety of his child. Avery ~ 
striking scene between Japhet and — 
the demons succceds in the cave, and 


their infernal laughter over the ap- 


proaching ruin of the world is rebuked ~ 


by the intrepid antediluvian, On 
walking forth, he is tilled with sorrow 
and consternation to find his beloved 
Anah and her sister walking with their 
enamoured angels. 
cation ensues, Which is interrupted by 
the arrival of Noah and his eldest 
born, Shem. ‘To second the remon- 
strances of the patriarch, the angel 


Raphael descends from heaven, and ~~ 
summons the sinning angels to retum, —— 
cre too late, to their duty. In this © 


exhortation, Aholibamah, the high- 


minded daughter of Cain, herself © 


joins :— 


Let them fly’ 
I hear the voice which says that all must die, 
Sooner than our white-bearded patriarchs died; 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepard, 
While from below 
The deep shall rise to meet heaven’s overflow. 
Few shall be spar’d 
It seems; and of that tew the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 
Sister! since it is so, 
And the Eternal Lord 
. In vain would be impior’d, 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 
Let us resign even what we have ador’d, 
And meet the wave, as we would meet the sword, 
If not unmov’d, yet undismay’d, 
And wailing less for us than those who shall 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall, 

__ And, when the fatal waters are allayed, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no more. 
Flv, seraphs ! to your own eternal shore, 

Where winds nor how], nor waters rour, 
Uur portion is to die, 
And your’s to live for ever; 
But Which is best, a dead eternity, 
Or living, i. but known to the great Giver. 
Obey Him, as we shal obey; 
would not keep this life of miue in clay 
N An hour beyond His will; 
‘Or see ye lose a portion of His grace, 
For ali the merey which Seth’s race 
Find still, 
And, as your pinione 2 
Think that my fove ons beat you back to heaven, 
ny love ore mounts with thee on high 
: Samiasa ; 
And if] look up with a ceniiine eye . 

Tis that an angel’s bride disdai t eep.— 
Farewell lm ow rise. ; ag mena 

VOW Fise, inexorable deep. 7 
I he 
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The two angels, however, continue 
faithful to their mortal loves, and re- 
fuse the proffered forgiveness. The 
elements now give signal of the 
approaching destruction ; and, whilst 
every hope of safety is withdrawn 
from the wretched race of mortals, 
the two rebellious angels fly away and 
disappear with their mistresses, whom 
they convey to some brighter world. 
A chorus of mortals express the vari- 
ous feelings excited by the stupendous 
ruin around them, with which we must 
close our extracts. 


Japhet.—Peace, "tis no hour for curses, but for 


prayer. 
Chorus of Meria’s. 
For prayer! 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend 
When the swoln clouds uuto the movatains bend 
And burst, 
And gushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Until the very deserts know no thirst? 
Accurst 
Be He who made thee and thy sire! 
We deem cur curses vain; we must expire; 
But, as we know the worst, 
Why should our hymn be rais’d, our knees be bent, 
Before the implacable Omnipotent, 
Since we must fal! the same? 
If He hath made earth, let it be his shame, 
To make a world for torture.—Lo! they come, 
The loathsome waters in their rage! 
And with their roar make wholesome Nature dumt * 
The forest’s trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung, 
Ere Eve gave Adum knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung, ) 
So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 
Are overtopt, : 
Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 
Which rise and rise, and rise. 
Vainly we look up to the lowering skies,— 
They meet the seas, 
And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 
Fiy, son of Noah,—fly, and take thine ease 
In thine allotted ocean-tent, 
And view, all floating o’er the clement, 
The corpses of the world of thy young days; 
Then to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise! 


A. Mortal.—Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord! 
And though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 
Yet, us His word, 
Be the decree ador'’d! 

He gave me life,—He t: k*th but 
‘The breath which is His own; 

And though these eyes should be for ever shut, 
Nor longer this weak voice before His throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
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For what is past,— 
For that which is; . 
For all are His, 
From first to last. 
Time,—space,—eternity,—lite,—death,— 
The vast known, and immeasurable uuknown,— 
He made, and can unmike; 
And shall I, fora little gasp of breath, 
Blaspheme and groan? 
No; let me die, as 1 have lived, in faith, 

Nor quiver, tho’ the universe may quake! 

We trust that no one will be found 
with feelings so obtuse, with taste so 
perverted, or with malignity so undis- 
guised, as to mar the beauties of pic- 
tures like these, by imputing to theic 
author the cool profession of those 
sentiments which he exhibits as ex- 
torted from perishing mortals in their 
last instants of despair and death. 
Such a poem as this, if read aright, is 
calculated, by its lofty passion and 
sublime conceptions, to exalt the mind 
and to purify the heart beyond the 
power. of many a sober homily. It 
will remain an imperishable monu- 
ment of the transcendant talents 
of its author, whom it has raised, in 
our estimation, to a higher pitch of 
pre-eminence than he ever before 
attained. 

With reference to minor objects of 
remark, we may observe, that there 
is no reason here to find fault with the 
versification of Lord Byron. He has 
not belure given us so complete a 
specimen of his powers in irregular 
lyrical composition; in which, it will 
be seen, he has here combined great 
variety, dignity, and harmony. We 
are, however, inclined to object to his 
use of two syllables or a single word 
for a line and a rhyme. It is too 
abrupt, and has rather a Iudicrous 
effect; reminding us of the Lilliputian 
Ode to Gulliver. But we are unwil- 
ling, by such associations, or by fur- 
ther small criticism, to weaken the 
impression which the perusal of this 
powerful work cannot fail to make 
upon ever; reader. 
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A SKETCH of the LIFE of TOUSSAINT 
L OUVERTURE, the HAYTIAN PATRIOT. 


TH poey seameipice TOnEKOS. ww ee TW CE hw 
trom Sudruy, prrepums.—Plutarch. in Kita 
Marcelli, 


“He was an experienced warrior . . . . but, as to 
the other habits ef his life, he was temperate and 
collected,—of a philanthropic disposition.” 

a HE revolution of St. Domingo 

(it has been well observed,) 
soon furnished ample proof, that, 
among those whom European injus- 


tice had stigmatised as an inferior race 
of beings, and dvomed to perpetual 
servitude, were heads endued with 
legislative wisdom, hearts pregnant 
with heroie energies, and hands eapa- 
ble of wielding the sword of war, or 
swaying the rod of empire.” Amongst 
the most eminent of these individuals, 
were Jean Franco's, Beassou, and 
Rigaud; Petion, Christophe, and Des- 
salines: but the most wonderful, as 
well as the most estimable, of all, 


was 












40 Life of Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 


was Toussaint L’OUVERTURE, who 
distinguished himself at the com- 
mencement of the present century as 
the patriotic and disinterested defen- 
derof his satfering country. The life 
of this extraordinary man presents so 
many striking traits of character,— 
and these, too, of the very highest and 
ost interesting order,—that our ad- 
miration is mingled with anbounded 
astonishment, when we consider the 
original lowly situation of the indivi- 
dual by whom they were displayed. 
The “eventful history” of ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture is not that of a wild, un- 
tractable savage,—the ferocious chief- 
tain of an Indian horde, whose pre- 
vailing virtues, heroic though they be, 
are nevertheless tarnished by manifold 
brutalities; but that of the virtuous 
patriot, whose consummate abilities 
in the combined and multifarious bu- 
siness of war and government, were 
only surpassed by his extreme huma- 
nity and innate goodness of heart. 
Let not the sensitive reader start at 
this. ‘Toussaint was, indeed, a negro, 
and a slave; but he was also a man, a 
Christian, and a warrior; and we shall 
endeavour to prove, not only that he 
was a good man, but that he was also 
brave and generous, and that he pos- 
sessed a heart most feeclingly alive to 
all the softer endearments of huma- 
nity. Before we do this, however, it 
will be necessary to take a cursory 
view of the transactions which drew 
forth this great man from his obsen- 
rity, and placed him in a situation 
which he filled with so much honour 
to himself, and with so much benefit 
to his country. 

Previous to the Haytian revolution, 
the French colonists, more especially 
the inhabitants of Cape Francois,* 
mdulged themselves in all the extra- 


vagant luxury and magnificence 
which wealth could 


procure. But 
they were not merely contented with 


rioting in unrestrained dissipation: 
they glutted themselves, also, with all 
the careless and intemperate cruelty 
Which such excessive voluptuousness 
was so well calculated to engender, 
Phe poor miserable negrocs expe- 
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rienced to the full the ill effects of this 
excess of refinement, and the despotic 
tyranny exercised on the slaves at 
length arrived at such a pitch of bar. 
barity, that the negroes waited on| 
for a favourable opportunity of break. 
ing out into open and furious rebellion, 
We have all heard too often of the 
atrocious brutalities with which this 
unhappy and persecuted race of be. 
ings have been so unmercifully tor. 
mented. ‘To the loss of country, of ~ 
friends, of parents, and of children, 
were superadded, in frightful variety, s 
the biting chains of slavery, the galling 7 
indignities of the purse-proud despot, 
and the torture of punishments too |— 
painful and severe even for an African 
to bear unmoved. g 


I scarce can name the heavy grievances, s 


The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 

Which were impos’d; burdens more fit for beasts,— 
For senseless beasts,—to bear than thinking men, 
Then if | told the bloody cruelties 

Which were inflicted for each slight offence ; in 
Nay, sometimes, in their proud, insulting sport, a 
How worse than dogs they lash’d their fellow- 


creatures, 4 
Your heart would bleed for them. = 
And oh! amidst all this misery, how — 
blessed a relief was death, for it bore 
the sufferer to other and better climes, — 
and shrouded in oblivion the sense, at 
least, of all earthly sorrow. 

Under circumstances so aggravating 
as these, we must not be surprised 
that the sensitive mind of the impetu- — 
ous African,—rendercd infinitely more ~~ 
susceptible of kindness and injury by 
the burning influence of a tropical sun, 
—should turn again in fury to avenge — 
such inhuman atrocities. Neither ~ 
ought we to condemn the determi- ~ 
ration which influenced the conduct ~ 
of individuals so rigorously persecuted 
and oppressed. Would any of us § 7 
tolerate such persecutions? Would | 
We sit down in content and quietness, | 
and endure such tortures with pati- © 
ence and resignation? Would we 


Sneak in corners, whisper out our griefs 


Por fear our master’s heard us ? Cringe and crouch 
Under the bloody whip, like be 


wary Sa ape aten curs, & 
lat dick their woun is, and know no other cure? 


Should we, let us ask, act thus? Surely 
not.—Then why should they? They 
were, like us, composed of flesh and 
blood, and like us were they endued 
With all the feelings of humanity. ‘The 
fault, and, consequently, the censure, 
lie with the oppressor, and not with 
the oppressed. The negroes did not 
merely assert a natural right, of which 
they had been wrongfully deprived ; but 
a right which had been violated by the 
destruction of all their dearest hcpes, 
| all 
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and which had been torn from them 
with all‘ the aggravated rancor of 
clated pride and pampered luxury. 

Affairs were in this condition at St. 
Domingo when the National Assembly 
in France made their celebrated“ De- 
claration,” decreeing thereby, that 
‘all men are born and continue free, 
and equal as to their rights.” This 
decree soon became: known to the co- 
lonies; and, although by a subsequent 
edict it was declared, “that it never 
was the intention of the Assembly to 
comprehend the, interior government 
of the colonies in the constitution 
which they had formed for the mother 
country,” yet the people of colour 
hailed their cemmunication as an invi- 
tation to shake off the prejadices with 
which they were regarded by the 
whites, and as an especial hint for 
them to establish themselves upon the 
same footing with those who had hi- 
therto so tenaciously arrogated to 
themselves such a decided superiority 
in all matters both moral and political. 
This important revolution, therefore, 
was commenced by the Mulattoes, 
many of whom resided at Paris, and 
were for the most part men of property 
2nd intelligence. They connected 
themselves with a society, which had 
been estabiished for the purpose of 
abolishing the slave-trade, and which 
was known by the name of “ L’Ami 
des Noirs.” ‘These individuals soon 
connected themselves with: their bre- 
thren in the colonies, and the whole 
body of Mulattoes determined to claim 
the full benefit of the privileges which 
were enjoyed by the Whites; which 
object they obtained, in little more 
than a year after their insurrection, 
by the following decree of the National 
Assembly :—‘* Enacted, That the peo- 
ple of colour resident in the French 
colonies, and born of free parents, be 
entitled to, as of right, and be allowed 
the enjoyment. of, all the privileges of 
French citizens, and, among others, 
those of having votes in the choice of 
representatives, and of being cligible 
to seats both in the parochial and co- 
lonial assemblies.” 

This important accession not only 
destroyed the barrier which had hi- 
therto separated the Whites from the 
Mulattoes, but it afforded the whole 
negro population sufficient eneourage- 
ment to claim an equal proportion of 
justice and liberty. It accelerated, 
therefore, the arrival of a long-wished- 
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for opportunity ; and accordingly, on 
the 23d of August, in the same year, 
(1791,) just before day-break, a gene- 
ral alarm was spread throughout Cape 
Francois by the appalling report, that 
all the negro-siaves in the adjacent 
districts had revolted, and were carry- 
ing desolation and death over the 
neighbouring plantations. This dread- 
ful intelligence came upon the teit- 
fied colonists like a thunder-bolt froim 
heaven. They well knew how richly 
they deserved the severest retribution 
of infuriated revenge ; and most pain- 
fully did they anticipate the horrible 
cruelties which awaited them. The 
rumour, at first vague and scarcely 
credible, became speedily confirmed 
by bands of frightened fugitives, who 
brought with them the dreadful tidings 
that the revolt originated at a planta- 
tion only nine miies from the capital, 
and that it was spreading like wild- 
fire over the country. ‘‘ Vengeance, 
long withheld, went loose,”—the work 
of murder had begun. and several 
whites had been already massacred. 
Consternation now every-where prec- 
vailed throughout Cape Francois ; and 
the screams of women and children, 
ruuning in their fear from door to 
door, together with the hurried and 
imperfect preparations for defence 
which the inhabitants in their terror 
adopted,—added to the horror of a 
scene which can better be imagined 
than described. 


Then steod whispering men, 
As tho’ revealing some portentous secret; 
At every sound cried, Hist! and look’d reproach- 


a 

Upon each other. 

The fore’d, unnatural quiet that spread o’er 
Those myriads of arm’d aud hurried warriors, 
Presaged some earthly tempest,—as the cloud 
That in its mute and ponderous blacknesg hangs 
Over our heads, —a tumult ia the skies. 


The citizens took up arms, and the 
Gereral Assembly vested in the gover- 
nor, M. Blanechelande, the entire com- 
mand of the national guards; the 
women and children were sent on- 
board the ships in the harbour, accom- 
panied by the majority of the negroes 
in the town, and under as strong a 
guard as the exigencies of the mo- 
ment afforded. But the plans of tlie 
negroes had been too skilfully con- 
trived to be readily disconcerted ; and 
the tide of revolutionary fury, unstem- 
med by any obstacle, rolled rapidly 
on towards its height. The blacks 
gained every day some new accession 
to their strength, and, still smarting 
under the lash of their oppressors, 
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were not very scrupulous as to the 
treatment of their victims. ‘I hey con- 
sequently inflicted on their captives 
crueltics sufficiently severe to revenge, 
in some degree, their former injuries.* 
‘The French, also, had not forgotten 
their ingenuity in the infliction of tor- 
ture: and seemed, if possible, to have 
improved upon their old accustomed 
method. They made a practice, hen 
they captured a black ofticer, of nail- 
ing his epaulettes to his shoulders ; 
and, after allowing these unfortunate 
men a sufficient time to suffer under 
their torments, they generally put a 
period to their lives and their miseries 
together by nailing their caps to their 
heads. ‘The private men were not 
deemed worthy of these distinctions, 
but were tortured to death in various 
other ways. The most common mode 
was to broil them alive over a slow fire, 
or to consume them gradually, by 
commencing at their feet, and burning 
upwards. In addition to these, whele 
ship-loads were taken outside the har- 
bour, and there drowned; and, when 
they were not thus dispatched by 
wholesale, four or five were sewed up 
ina sack, and so thrown overboard. 
‘“—n itis terrible war (we are told,t) 
human blocd was poured forth in tor- 
rents. It was computed that within 
two monihs after the commencement 
of the revolt upwards of two thousend 
white persons were massacred; that 
one hundred and eighty sugar-plan- 
tations, and about nine hundred cof- 
lee, cotton, and indigo, estates were 
destroyed; and twelve hundred fami- 
lies reduced from extreme opulence to 
such a state of misery, as to depend 
altogether for their clothing and sus- 
tenance on public and private charity, 
Of the sul vents, it was reckoned that 
upwards of ten thousand had perished 





* - x ° 
_* it Is right to mention, that the ernel. 
hes practised by the rebels on the first 
bursting of their chains, were only perpe 

é } ‘ . . a " 
tratea when despair and fury alone influ- 
enced their actions. Notwithstanding the 
more elavorate and cold-blooded atroci- 
tes of the French, the Haytians soon be- 
gan to distinguish their enemies, and to 
shew compassion upon the helpless women 
and children of the planters who fell into 
their hands. At the conclusion of the 
war they evinced much moderation and 
suffered many of the Frenc oe 

in) ie French to embark on- 
board a British squadron, 
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by the sword and by famine, and some 
hundreds by the hand of the exe. 
cutioner.” 

A revolt, commencing with such 
inveterate hostility on both sides, was 
not likely to terminate either tamely 
or speedily. ‘The advantages gained 
by the blacks, although at first compa- 
ratively unimportant, served to encou. 
raze them to attempt nobler things; 
and, under the able guidance of Jean 
Francois and Béasson, they soon 
suceceded in taking possession of the 
capital of the island, having previously 
obtained from the French commis 
sioners the unconditional emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves in the colony, 
The capture of Cape Srangois was 
attended with all the savage fury 
which might be expected from a body 
of negroes, over whom their Icaders 
had no control. A dreadful butchery 
ensued; and this once flourishing and 
wealthy city was reduced to nearly 
one entire mass of smoking ruins.* 
More than two days were devoted to 
the work of pillage and destruction ; 
and the blacks ceased to plunder and 
destroy,—not that they were influ- 
enced so to do by any “‘ compunctious 
visitings” of mercy, but because they 
bad actually carried their ravages to 
the very uttermost extent. They had, 
in fact, left none unspared who pos- 
sessed any transferable property, or 
who were remembered to have exer- 
cised more than an ordinary portion 
of oppression over their slaves and 
servants, 

During these commotions numerous 
emigrations took place from St. Do- 
mingo to the neighbouring islands; 
and not less than tcn thousand persons 
Were supposed to have passed over to 
Ameiica, The principal planters, how- 
ever, fed to England; and, after a 
great deal of perseverance, succeeded 
In procuring the aid of the British mi- 
bistry, by whom arrangements were 
made for taking possession of such 
parts of St. Domingo as should be 
Willing to put themselves under their 

_” Searcely any town ever fell so coms 
petely a victim to revolutionary fury as 
Cape Francois. Not a house or church 
Cscaped conflagration, and the reins still 
‘ote then Tree splendor. Te Fe 
Striking o ether are among the —_ 
a large square, xt the eed a a gta 
king's palace now stands. Tt was in this 
square that the m er hetmmntongfi 
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protection, in the name and on the 
behalf of the English government. 
The result of this unfortunate inter- 
ference is well known. After five 
years of disastrous warfare,—during 
which period no less than seven new 
commanéers-in-chief were successive- 
ly exported from England,—the Bri- 
tish troops were compelled to leave 
the country; and the Haytians found 
themselves in full possession of the 
most important parts of the island, and 
on the high road to liberty and inde- 
pendence. They had fought the fight 
with unshrinking valour, and had freed 
themselves from the trammels of the 
most ignoble bondage. 

It was during this convulsion that 
Youssaint L’Ouverture enrerged from 
obscurity, and entered upon the active 
scene of public hfe; but he was not 
raised to dignity and power till the 
contest between the blacks and their 
former masters had nearly ceased. 
The events of his life, therefore, do not 
consist so much of the heroic deeds of 
the warrior, as of the more interesting 
actions of the philanthropist; at least, 
it is upon the latter point that we are 
inclined to dwell with greater minute- 
ness and delight. The tremendous 
tumult which threw his country into 
chaotic confusion had in great measure 
subsided before he became conspicu- 
ously concerned in its afiairs; and it 
was reserved for him to re-organize 
its disordered fragments, and to re- 
store it to its pristine form and gran- 
deur. 

There has been a trifling dispute 
respecting the birth of Toussaint, but 
it is generally supposed that he was 
born a slave in the year 1745, on the 
estate of the Count de Noe, about nine 
miles from Cape Francois, in the 
Western province of St. Domingo,— 
a Spot which has since become re- 
markable as the very source of the 
revolution, and as the scite of a camp 
Whence this extraordinary man has 
issucd mandates as powerful as those 
of any monarch on the earth. Even 
in his earliest years, ‘foussaint gave 
ample proof of that extensive benevo- 
lence which so materially influenced 
his actions in after life; and his dispo- 
Sition was marked by a placid sedate- 
ness and patience of temper, which 
Scarccly any thing could provoke or 
even disturb. 

_ A period was now rapidly approach- 
ing When all these acquirements were 
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to be cailed into prompt and effective 
action,—when this comparatively quiet 
and unambitious condition was to be 
changed for the bustle of the camp, 
and for all the perilous activity of 
public life. The insurrection of the 
negroes in 1791 found Toussaint in a 
situation far more comfortable than 
that of his fellow-bondsmen. His 
extraordinary abilitics, added to a 
disposition so replete with modesty 
and benevolence, had rendered him 
honoured and beloved not merely by 
the slaves on the plantation of Noe, 
but by many of those on the neigh- 
bouring estates. When the rebellion 
broke out, therefore, his co-operation 
in the proceedings of the negroes was 
considered as an advantage of the very 
first importance, und several of the 
leaders of this terrible revolt eagerly 
solicited him to join them. But, so 
little reason had he,—as far as his own 
person and family were concerned,-— 
to be discontented with his condition, 
and so horrible were the consequences 
which he anticipated from the insur- 
rection, that he could not at first be 


_ prevailed upon to take any part in the 


proceedings of the revolutionists. On 
the contrary, all his attention in the 
first instance was directed to the pre- 
servation of such Europeans as he 
conceived worthy of being rescued 
from the general slaughter. Accord- 
ingly his patron, M. Bayou, became 
ihe first object of his solicitude in this 
respect; and, when the plantation of 
Noe was about to be ravaged by the 
infuriated blacks, Toussaint imme- 
diatcly set about the means of rescuing 
this gentleman and his family from the 
impending destruction. In this he 
succeeded, and also procured a pas- 
save for them to North America, em- 
barking at the same time a consider- 
able quantity of sugar, to support 
them in their exile. But his gratitude 
did not rest here; for, after M. Bayou 
had settled himself safely at Balti- 
more, this generous slave availed him- 
self of every opportunity of securing 
to his benefactor a comfortable com- 
peteucy for life. His extraordinary 
elevation enabled him to do this most 
efiectually; and, while he gratified bis 
own noble heart by such acts of muni- 
ficent gratitude, he impressed on the 
mind of his former master a sense of 
obligation, which no exertion on bis 
part could ever adequately return. 


Having thus provided for the safety 
. and 
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and comfort of his early patron, and 


finding himself, by the destruction of 


the Noe estate, Ina manner freed from 
slavery, he no longer refused to jor 
the insurgents. He had now, indeed, 
a most powerful inducement to act, or 
seem to act, in unison with the ne- 
eroes. When he perceived tlie great 
suecess that attended their operations, 
aml witnessed the merciless cruelties 
which they dealt forth indiscriminately 
upon all the whites who fell into thetr 
power, he ceased to be a mere specta- 
tor of the contest, and determined to 
mingle in the tumult, for the purpose 
of preventing the savage atrocities, 
which the negroes, oa the first burst of 
their vengeanee, inflicted indiscrimi- 
nately upon every Eurcpean. To this 
intent he joined his countrymen; and, 
by possessing some little knowledge 
of medicine, was appointed physician 
to the forces under the command of 
the negro general, Jean Francois. 
Once fairly embarked on the ocean of 
public life, his extraordinary abilities 
flashed forth with a splendor by far too 
brilliant forthe humble situation which 
he originally held. His powers of 
invention im the art of war, and his 
acute suggestions in matters of civil 
and domestic policy, gained him the 
attention of the rebel chieftains; so 
that he became successively, and with- 
in a very short space of time, aid-du- 
eamp, then colonel, next a brigadier- 
general, and, lastly, commander-in- 
chief, and governor-general of St. 
Domingo. It isnotnecessary to enter 
into the details of tlfese several promo- 
tions: suflice it to say, that he had no 
sooner arrived at the head of the com- 
munity, than he put in practice all 
his excellent and extensive talents. 
One of the first objects of his care 
was the cultivation of the soil,—upon 
which, he well knew, the prosperity of 
a country mainly depends. But this 
he found to be no easy task. The 
cruelties which the negroes has} expe- 
nectne- ae in a state of slavery, 
rally ere ated in their minds a 
Strong aversion to agricultural labour: 
and they seemed to entertain so fixed 
a detestation of any thing like their for- 


mer condition, that even they 
orders of the 


not at first lis 


ery wisest 
hegro population would 
ten to any proposals on 
r advantageous to 

useful to the commu- 
But ‘Toussaint knew 
» stead of permitting 


that subject, howeve 
themselves, or 
rity generally, 
teem well; and 


ihe planters to hire labourers at q 
certain sum per annum, It was fixed 
by law, that the cultivators of the land 
(that is, the planters and_ their ser. 
vants,) should receive for their remu. 
neration a third part of the produce, 
while the remainder was to be appro- 
priated to the public revenue. By 


(Feb. r” 


‘his device the negroes were induced 


to return cheerfully to the labours of 
the field, more especially as the super- 
intending officers were of their own 
race and character. Bat, while their 
industry was thus encouraged, penal. 
tics were at the same time denounced 
against crime and even idleness; and 
the colony, uncer this mew system, 
advanced as if by enchantment to- 
wards its ancient splendor, while cal. 
tivation was extended with such ra- 
pidity, that every day made its pro- 
gress perceptible. = 

Having attained his objeet in this 
respect, Toussaint now turned his 
attention to the general improvement 
of the people, and soon found his exer- 
tions crowned with unexpected suc- 
cess. From their former masters the 
negroes had obtained an excellent 
example of polite manners; and, now 
that they had succeeded them in station, 
they found no difficulty in imitating 
their habits. The example of Toussaint 
himself tended more than any thing to 
preserve subordination and refinement 
among the people. On all public 
occasions he was diligently scrupulous 
of his own behaviour, so: that his le- 
vies were conducted with the utmost 
decorum, and_ his private parties 
night vie with the best regulated so 
cieties of Paris. He was very parti- 
cular, also, with respect to the appear- 
ance of his staff, and his officers were 
consequently all very magnificently 
dressed. But in his own person he 
did not indulge in such luxuries; his 
dress Was comparatively plain,* and 
his ordinary food were a few cakes, 
bananas or batatas, and a elass of 
water. He was exceedingly attentive 
to the means of reforming: the leose 
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* His uniform was a blue coat, with a 
rge red cape falling over the shoulders; 
red cuffs, with light rows ef lace on the 
arms, and a pair of large geld epaulettes 
— back ; scarlet waistcoat and panta- 
a hoe half-boots; round hat and @ 
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and Kcentious manners of the females, 
and would suffer no lady to come to 
his court with her neck uncovered. 
He once threw his handkerchief over 
the bosom of a young girl, observing, 
in an angry tone, that ‘ Modesty 
should be the portion of hersex.” His 
maxim was, that women should always 
appear in public as if they were going 
to church.* 

Under such kindly auspices the 
most perfect order and regularity 
were preserved amongst all ranks, the 
moral duties were strictly enforced, 
and the decencies of civilized life se- 
dulously studied. Religion, too, which 
had been terribly neglected during 
the war, was re-established among the 
people; the churches were re-opened, 
and public worship restored according 
to the rites of the Romish communion. 
Dramatic entertainments,—consisting 
chiefly of comedy and pantomime,— 
were also revived, and the black per- 
formers displayed oonsiderable his- 
trionic talent. Some attention was 
paid to painting, and the fine arts 
generally, while music was universally 
practised. In the rebuilding of Cape 
Francois, considerable taste and even 
elegance were evinced. In short, the 
members of this new republic made 
such rapid progress towards refine- 
ment, that (as a writer, who visited 
the island about this time, informs us,) 
the men were in general sensible and 
polite, often dignified and impressive ; 
that many of the women were elegant 
and engaging ; that the intercourse of 
the sexes was on the most rational 
footing ; and that the different shades 
of colour had lost most of their former 
hostility. Many Americans had mar- 
ried Mulatto ladies, who never ap- 
peared to feel the least inferiority 
from their difference of complexion 
or nation. 

gut the attention of the Governor- 
gencral was not exclusively devoted 
to these points: a considerable portion 
of it was directed to the regulation 
and increase of his army; and, by his 
admirable management, a force origi- 
nally consisting of 40,000 was nearly 
doubled in little more than two years. 
But it was not mercly the augmenta- 
tion of the forces which became a mat- 
ter of importance to ‘Toussaint; his 
abilities were directed more particu- 
larly towards the management of this 
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immense multitude; and, se excellent 
a tactician was he, that his troops were 
renowned as well for their admirable 
discipline, as for the promptitude and 
dexterity with which they executed 
their several manoeuvres. 

But this. happy tranquillity was soon 
to be exchanged for another season of 
bloodshed and slaughter. No sooner 


_ was the peace of Amiens definitively 


settled, than Bonaparte,—whose mag- 
nificent ambition soared over the wa- 
ters of the broad <Atlantic,—deter- 
mined on the recovery of the colony, 
the re-instatement of the former pro- 
prietors, and the subjugation of the 
emancipated slaves. Experience has 
taught us how promptly the purposes. 
of this terrible man were carried into 
execution, and how powerful were the 
means used for their completion. On 
the present occasion he did not relax 
in his accustomed measures, but 
threatened St. Domingo with calami- 
ties as tremendously severe as any 
which had visited that afllicted island. 
‘Twenty-five thousand men were dis- 
patched under General Le Clerc, 
(Bonaparte’s brother-in-law,) who was 
assisted by several of the most able 
officers which France could produce 
for such a service. To participate in 
the expected triumph, Madame Le 
Clere accompanied her husband, as 
did also her younger brother, Jerome 
Bonaparte. ; 

It was during this unhappy contest 
that the military talents of ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture were displayed in the 
most astonishing manner; but our 
limits will not permit us to enter into 
any of the details of this unfortunate 
war. We must, however, of necessity 
advert to certain circumstances con- 
nected with it, and this we will do as 
concisely as our subject will permit. 
Bonaparte was well aware of the con- 
summate abilities and unshrinking 
virtue of the Governor-general, and 
he consequently knew that his opera- 
tions were directed against no ordi- 
nary individual. He was also well 
acquainted with the great strength 
and discipline of the Haytian army, 
and his political experience taught 
him that something more than common 
measures were necessary to effect his 
purpose. No sooner, therefore, had 
the French squadron anchored before 
Cape Francois, than Le Clerc entercd 
into a correspondence with the black 
general, Christophe, who eae 
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at this important post; the object of 
which was to effect an amicable 
arrangement in favour of the French 
republic. But Christophe was too 
much of a soldier and a patriot to 
yield so readily, and he despised with 
becoming dignity the treacherous pro- 
mises of the French general. ‘’his ne- 
cotiation having proved thus inefiec- 
tual, Le Clere issued a proclamation, 
which was couched in the most plausi- 
ble terms, being intended to delude the 
negrocs into a belief that the design of 
the French government was altogether 
friendly, and that no violence would be 
employed, but in the event of the re- 
jection of the proffered fraternity. By 
this manifestoToussaintand Christophe 
were put out of the protection of the 
law, and every citizen was ordered to 
treat them as rebels to the French re- 
public. But this was regarded with 
the utmost detestation, and received 
as a signal for war, which soon raged 
with great violence. Le Clere ob- 
served, with some apprehension, the 
great strength and bravery of the ne- 
grocs, and used every possible artifice 
to procure the defection of the black 
troops. In this he was but too suc- 
cessful. Three of the negro generals, 
LaPlume, Dumesnils,and Maurepas,* 
went over with their ferces to the 
cnemy; and their deserticu was fol- 
lowed by great advantages to the 
French, for it eventually led to a ne- 
rotiation between Christophe and Le 
Clere,in which the former procured in 





* We have, more than once in the course 
of this article, had occasion to advert to 
the fiendish cruelty of the French towards 
the natives of Hayti. The following ex- 
tract, translated from a work of one of 
their own writers, affords a sad specimen 
of this quality, mingicd also with the most 
atrocious perfidy :—*“ Maurepas, a man of 
mild and gentle mainers, esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens for his integrity, had been 
one of the first to join the French, and had 
rendered them the most signal services: 
yet this man was suddenly carried off te 
Port de Paix, and put on-board the admi- 
ral’s vessel, then at anchor in the roads 
where, after binding him to th t 
they, in derision, with nails, such as are used 
mm Ship-building, fixed two old epaul tics on 
his shoulders, and an old gencral’s hat “ his 
head. In that fi ightful condition these can- 
nibals, ufter having glutted thi 


€ main-mast, 
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behalf of himself, his colleague Degga. 
lines, and the governor-general, a ge. 
neral amnesty for ail their troops, and 
the preservation of the respective 
ranks of all the black officers. This 
unwise and dangerous proceeding 
took place without the sanction, and, 
we are inclined to think, without even 
the knowledge of Toussaint; and its 
consequences may be easily antici 
pated. A peace was concluded, by 


which the sovercignty of France over | 7 


the istand of St. Domingo was acknow- 


ledged by all the constituted authori. * 
tics. By this transaction Toussaint — 


found himself deserted by all bis gene- 
rals, with the exception of the brave 
but ferocious Dessalines, who, from the 
very commencement of this second 
war, engaged heart and hand in the 
detenee of his country, and despised 
most heartily the delusive professions 
of the Vrench. 

A circumstance, however, occurred, 
previous to this negotiation, which is 
very intimately connected with ocr 
subject, as it powerfully displays the 
patriotic virtues of Toussaint L’Oaver- 
ture. After the first cessation of hosti- 
lities with France, ‘Toussaint sent his 
two elder sons to that country to be 
cducated, not having the means of 
procuring at St. Domingo that instrue- 
tion for his children which he deemed 
necessary for their station. Bona 
parte, with that consummate policy for 
which he was so remarkable, deter- 
mined, on the breaking out of the 
second Haytian war, to make these 
youths the means of securing the Co- 
operation of their father, or at least of 
preventing his active hostility, pro 
vided, however, his other measures 
were unsuccessful. He sent them, 
therefore, with Le Ciere, directing 
that officer to use them as best suited 
his purpose; and, that his scheme 
should not fail, they were accompanied 
by their tutor, Coisnon, a being, whose 
deeds and conscience were perfectly 
at the disposal of the French cabinet. 
Le Clerc, finding that Toussaint 
would listen to no proposals, prepared 
to execute the directions of his em- 
Ployers; and, from the smoking ruins 
of Cape Francois, Coisnon was dis- 
patched with the two youths, and with 
a letter from Bonaparte to Toussaint 
enay Suey coined fo let hip 
rents but b = . comeace, their pe 
Aap y no means to permit them 

ain, unless ‘Toussaint would pro- 
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mise entire acquiescence in the wishes 
of the firstconsul. Coisnon arrived in 


safety with his charge at Ennercy, but 
4 the governor-general was absent at a 
distant part of the island. A courier, 


however, was immediately dispatched 
to acquaint him of the arrival of his 
children, accompanied by a messenger 
| from France, with offers of the most 
~ advantageous nature; and his speedy 
return was the consequence. ‘lhe 
") two sons,” says an elegant writer, 
‘ran to mect their father; and he, 
> with emotions too big for utterance, 
> clasped them silently in hisarms. Few, 
-® it is to be hoped, are the partakers of 
our common nature, who, on witness- 


® ing the embraces and tears of parental 


aud filial sensibility, could have pro- 
ceeded, at least without powerful re- 
lentings of heart, to execute the com- 
“* mission with which Coisnon was 
-» charged. But this coid-blooded emis- 
~* sary of France beheld the scene with 
-“% a barbarous apathy, worthy of the 
~* cause in which he was employed. 
When the first burst of paternal feeling 
was over, Toussaint stretched out his 
arms to him whom he regarded with 
complacency as the tutor of his chil- 
) dren, aud their conductor to the roof 
~~ and embraces of their parents. This 
* was the moment which Coisnon 
> thought most favourable to the per- 
-) petration of his infamous design. 
-) ‘The father and the two sons,” says 
he, ‘“‘threw theniselves into each 
§ other’s arms. 1 saw them shed tears ; 
~* and, wishing to take advantage of a 
~ period which I conceived to be favour- 
1 able, I stopped him at the moment when 
T% he stretched out his arms tome!” 
Retiring from the embrace_ of 


4 4 Toussaint, Coisnon assailed him in a 


formal speech of some length, and then 
~~ presented Bonaparte’s letter in the 
following terms : 

We have conceived esteem for you, and 
we wish to recognize and proclaim the 
creat services you have rendered to the 
French psople. If their colours fly on St. 
Domingo, it is to you, and your brave 
blacks, that we owe it. Called by your 
talents, and the force of circumstances, to 
the chief’ command, you have terminated 
the civil war, put a stop to the persecu- 
tions of some ferocious men, and restored 
to honor the religion and the worship of 
God, from whom all things come. The 
Situation in which you were placed, sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, and with. 
out the mother-country being able to suc- 
cour or sustain you, has rendered legiti- 
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mate the articles of that constitution, 
which otherwise could not be so. But, now 
that circumstances are so happily changed, 
you will be the first to render homage to 
the sovereignty of the nation, which rec- 
kons you among the number of its most 
illustrious citizens, by the services you 
have rendered to it, and by the talents and 
the force of character with which nature 
has endowed you. A contrary conduct 
would be irreconcileable with the idea we 
have conceived of yon. It would deprive 
you of your numcrons claims to the grati- 
tude and the good offices of the republic, 
and would dig under your feet a precipice, 
which, while it swallowed you up, would 
contribute to the misery of those brave 
blacks, whose courage we love, and whom 
we should be sorry to punish for rebellion. 
After Toussaint had read this letter, 
his sons addressed him; and, with all 
the artless cloquence of youth, endea- 
voured to win him to a purpose of the 
true nature and probable conse- 
quences of which they could have no 
suspicion. To their persuasions were 
added the tears and entreaties of their 
distressed mother; and the affection of 
the father was about to yield to these 
overpowering solicitations, when the 
loftier principles of the patriot came to 
his aid ; and, with an exertion almust 
superhuman, he gently disengaged 
himself from the embraces of his wife 
and children, took the tutor into ano- 
ther apartment, and delivered: to him 
this emphatic and dignified decision: 
—‘* Take back my children, since it 
must be so. I will be faithful to my 
brethren and my God;” and, retiring 
into an adjoining apartment, endea- 
voured to calm the agitation of his 
mind before he rejoined his family. 
Finding all bis eloquence unavailing, 


 Coisnon left Ee unercy with his pupils,* 


having previously prevailed upon 
Toussaint to answer the letter of the 
first consul. An answer was accord- 
ingly returned, replete with honest 
and manly sentiments, but not likely 
to prove very conciliating. It showed, 
however, that the virtue of Toussaint 
was invulnerable, and that the object 
which the French had in view was to 
be attained by other means than the 
corruption of the governor-general. 





* The sons returned to General Le 
Clerc, and were never heard of more. 
This, however, has been denied by Lacroix, 
who says that the mother succeeded in 
detaining them, and that one of them was 
afterwards entrusted with the command of 
a body of insurgents, 

Finding 
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Vinding all these measures ineffectual, 
Le Clere, who acted throughout the 
whole of this affair as director-general, 
meditated ‘one of the basest acts of 
treachery that ever disgraced any 
age.” As the treaty between this 
general and Christophe permitted 
Toussaint to retire to any of his 
estates, he sclected that called by his 
own name, L’Ouverture, situated at 
Gonaives, on the western coast of the 
island. Here he endeavoured to enjoy 
that repose of which he had been so 
long deprived, and to bear with be- 
coming fortitude the misfortunes which 
had befallen him. But the infernal 
machinations of the French general 
were now to be put into practice, 
and the persecutions and miscries of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture were drawing 
quickly to a close. About the middle 
of May, 1802, in the dead ef the night, 
a ship of the linc and a frigate an- 
chored before Gonaives, and landed a 
body of troops, which immediately 
marched to L’Ouverture, surrounded 
the house, while Toussaint and his 
family were asleep, and totally uncon- 
scious of their approaching danger. 
Brunet, a brigadier-general, and Fer- 
rari, aid-de-camp to Le Clerc, entered 
the hero’s chamber with a file of grena- 
diers, and demanded his quict and in- 
stant surrender. ‘This was no time for 
resistance: the lion was in the toils, 
and opposition was useless; and, be- 
fore any aid could be procured, the 
Whole family, including the daughter 
of a deceased brother, were under sail 
for Vrance. Two negro chiefs, who 
heroically attempted to rescue their 
governor, were taken, and afterwards 
shot; while about a hundred of the 
confidential friends of 'Toussaint were 
placed under arrest, and sent on-board 
the different ships of the French squa- 
cron, from which they never returned, 
being either sold as slaves on the 
coast of Barbary, or, what is more 


probable, thrown overboard and 
drowned, 
During the voyage Toussaint was 


closely guarded, and unfeclingly re- 


fused all intercourse with his { 
Ou the arrival of the ship at 
time was lost in hurrying 
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Brest, no 
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shore, and only one sad parting in- 
terview was permitted between him 
and his unhappy family. Onthedeck — 
of the vessel, then, this sorrowful ~ 
meeting took place ; and, as if con- 
scious of the doom that awaited them, ~ 
they took leave of one another forever, 7 
Toussaint was then hurried on-shore, 
forced into a close carriage, and con- 
veyed, under a strong escort of ca- 
valry, to the castle of Joux in Nor- | 
mandy. His wife and family were © 
detained at Brest for two months,and 7 
then removed to Bayonne, from whence 


they speedily disappeared, and were Sy - 
heard of no more. By what means |~ 


they were taken away is not publicly — 
known even to this day; but, if we 7 
take into consideration all preceding 
circumstances, we shall be at no loss 
to account for their disappearance. — 7 
There was no scarcity of assassins in 7 
France at that time, and itrequiredno | 
wonderful degree of valour to murder 
a helpless weman and her equally ~ 
helpless children. ad 
The last scene of this tragedy was ~ 
now rapidly approaching. From the ~~ 
castle of Joux, Toussaint, as the winter 
drew near, was removed to Besancon, 
and the same rigorous and disgraceful 
treatment was adopted there, as that 
which he had already experienced 
elsewhere. Not content withthe close 
incarceration of this excellent man, 
they immured him in a dungeon, cold, | ~ 
damp, and gloomy, the floor of which — 
was occasionally flooded with water. — 
Let the reader bear in recollection the — 
climate of the native country of Tous- ~ 
saint, and then Ict him impute what | 
motives he will to this cruel procecd- 
ing of the republican government. It 
was certainly merciful in one point of @ 7 
view, for it most effectually released | 
the unhappy captive from the cruelties 7 
Which were thus profusely heaped — 
upon his devoted head, and secured to 
him, eventually, that peace, which his 7 
blood-thirsty persecutors denied him. ~ 
He lingered through the winter in this ~ 
living sepulchre, and then died, leav- 7 
ing behind him no inheritors of his vil- ¥ 
tues, nor even of his name; for with him © 
expired, as it had commenced,. the | 
glory of his race. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered in a 
book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, und propose to 


present a selection from them to our readers, 


As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 


other biographical works, the Author may probably have incorporated some of these scraps ; 
but the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet-picturcs of men and 
manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany, 

—Ia_— 


EDMONSON, MOWBRAY-HERALD. 
¥ this person it is related, that 
having, in his genealogy of a cer- 

tain peer, related that he suffered in 
an action for crim. con. he was sent for 
by the representative of the family 
alluded to, and threatened to be pro- 
secuted for contempt of the House of 
Peers, if he gave not up his authority 
for such an apparently cruel as- 
sertion. Edmonson endeavoured to 
remember where, or how, he had 
gained this information ; but to no pur- 
pose: he waited upon the peer, and, 
deprecating his forbearance, solicited 
forgiveness. ‘This was for the present 
refused, but a longer time granted, 
when formal proceedings would be 
commenced against him, could he not 
find whence he had borrowed this 
charge. Heavily proceeded home- 
ward the herald ; when in the course of 
a week light dawned upon him, and he 
found, in a printed document among 
his literary lumber, not only the case 
stated in the manner which he had put 
it, but, coupled with it, other circum- 
stances, which he thought too horrible 
to print ; fer, in this authenticated ac- 
count, the father was represented as 
the seducer of his son’s wife. ‘This 
altered the case; and, when he prompt- 
ly tendered the book to his lordship 
which had_ caused all his uneasiness, 
instead of a threat of criminal prose- 
cution, he received the most grateful 
thanks from the peer for his editorial 
forbearance. — Poor Edmonson had, 
soon after, the greater misfortune than 
this,—a son dying by his own hand. 

THE GRANDMOTHER OF QUEENS 

MARY AND ANNE. | 

About the year 1625 there came to 
London a poor country-wench, to get 
employment; and, nothing better of- 
fering, she engaged herself to convey 
beer by the gallon, on her head, from 
a brewhouse. Being lively and hand- 
some, her master fancied her, and 
made her his wife,—soon after leaving 
her a widow, with considcrable pro- 
perty. Unable to read or write, she 

Montuty Mac. No. 378. 


called in the aid of one Hyde, an 
attorney, who, liking her fortune, made 
her his wife. By her Hyde had chil- 
dren; and afterwards, being returned 
to Parliament, was made Chancellor, 
and created Earl of Clarendon. James 
Duke of York having debauched one. 
of his daughters, the Earl compelled 
him to marry her; and the fruits were 
the Queens Mary and Anne, whose 
grandmother was, of course, the very 
country-wench of sixty years pre- 
ceding. 
SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

His fortune was originally very 
small; but he used to pay avisit once 
a-year to an old uncle, who resided in 
Essex, and who had been in trade: 
with him he sunk the polite arts, and 
beeame a mere cit, and entered into 
his greatest delights,—smoking, and 
drinking ale. With his uncle he would 
thus murder a week.~- When the citi- 
zen dicd, he left Sir George more than 
100,000/, The artist laid out about 
2,000. on his house at the corner of 
Grosvenor-square ; but afterwards be- 
came very parsimonious. 

VOLNEY. 

Volney, one of the greatest French 
literary characters, had to his preno- 
men Constantin Frangois Crasseboeuf. 
During his youth, which was spentjin 
the Colleges of Ancients and Angers, 
he was known by the name of Boisgi- 
rais, which his father had given him, 
as burlesque reflections were made on 
a name so singular as Crassebocuf. 
The eminent abilities he was endowed 
with, no strong bent had turned into 
one channel, till they were displayed 
and illustrated, on occasion of a small 
property (abont 6000 franes,) which 

Hi to him. This gave weight to the 
sentiments and quick feelings that 
nature had implanted,—developing, 
also, the magic influence that philoso- 
phy had on his mind. Hence the 
transition from still life to the higher 
and more interesting sphere of a 
voyager was agreeable and natural. 

Eevpt andSyria were then but little 

known, 
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known, and Volney founded his first 
elaim to distinction in a further Inves- 
tigation of their fine remains, and by 
producing a work that should convey 
a clearer idea of the same. From the 
nature of this undertaking, he foresaw 
in the execution many obstacles to 
surmount, many perils to brave; and, 
without any violation of propricty, 
some glory to be gained. His resolu- 
tion was fixed; and, to prepare himself 
for the voyage, he quitted Paris, and 
retired to an uncle’s in the country, 

There he indulged in all the different 
subdivisions and degrees of exercise 
conducive to a particular or extraor- 
dinary agility,—sometimes displaying 
his powers in a foot-race, or in long 
journies of several days’ duration ; oc- 
casionally passing whole days without 
fuod,—sometimes rapidity, sometimes 
violence of motion, as leaping broad 
ditches, scaling lofty walls, measuring 
his paces by a fixed standard of time, 
&e. Through a variety like these, 
some of them pleasing, others serious, 
toilsome, and dangerous, Voluey was 
exerting himself with a prominent and 
undisguised simplicity. Observations 
were made on this conduct by the 
thoughtless, who seldom consider be- 
fore they ridicule ; but the philosopher 
was above the laugh of ignorance, 
proportioning the means to the great 
evd he had in view. During one 
year Volney was treading in the steps 
thus marked out. How well he rea- 
lized the object designed, in the ge- 
neral scheme of his travels, is univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged. 

HENRY VIII. 

A copy of the work which was writ- 
ten by this king, and which gained 
him from the Pope the title of Defen- 
der of the Faith, was stolen from the 
V atican, and sold to the brother of 
Payne, the bookseller of the Mews 
Gate. The bookseller received for it, 
from the Marquis of Douglas, an an- 
nuity for life. 

ANCIENT TRIAL BY JURY, 

About the year 800. a wooden statue 
of the Virgin, which stood on the Rood- 
dee near Chester, was carried by a 
flood to the banks of the parish of Ha- 
varden,and there preserved. Buta 
fei athe £ year, a fatal disease 
ond fied toes see i 
ascribed their wlehees ne 
crilegiously detainin - ~~ Ser a- 
jury was aocordingly = = 
Relseine wher t si convened to de- 

d . as best to do . when 
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they advised that the statue should, 
in due form, be carried back, ard re. 
placed on the Rood-dee. ‘The list of 
this jury is still preserved ; and amon 

them was one Corbyn of the Gate, 
and to this day, at a place called the 
Gate, still reside the family of the same 
Corbyn! 

NATIONAL TASTE. 

I lately took up a foreign journal, 
which contained some observations 
on the corruption of taste in England. 
Speaking particularly of our poetry, 
the writer calls it the plaything of 
fashion, objecting that at present it 
has scarcely any other aim than, by 
brilliant whims, to please the multi- 
tude, always eager after novelties. As 
to that which constitutes good criti- 
cism, he complains that the noble man- 
ner of our ancient reviewing journals 
is but feebly imitated; and that, in 
short, our literary critiques are replete 
with exaggeration, partiality, envy, 
and malignity, according to the petty 
interests which the journalists have 
espoused. The reflections on this sub- 
ject appear, in many respects, to be 
just and pertinent. 

HONEST IMPOSTOR. 

A woman once presented herself to 
the late Lord Melville as being a cler- 
eyman’s widow, in great distress; 
when his lordship gave her five pounds. 
She became so perfectly astonished at 
this munificence, that she burst into 
tears, and declared that she was an 
impostor, He dismissed her on het 
promising never to attempt the like 
again. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Properly speaking, it is the result 
of the progress of society, but the end 
of all society is the public welfare: 
Nature evidently points this out. A 
people are then more or less civilized, 
when their political institutions and 
moral habits seem amicably to have 
joined together ; this, if the comparison 
may be allowed, is the very body and 
soul of civil existence. Man fre- 
quently tears the couple asunder, 
though civilization is then only com- 
plete when they are reconciled, and 


When both equally concur to the hap- 
piness of all, 


_ NADIR SHAH’S TENT. 

Nadir Shah, after his plunder of 
Delhi in 1739, set out on his return to 
Persia, laden with the spoils of the 
country which had been the scene of 
his dep edations. In his journey back, 
Wherein he obtained conquests over 
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the Afghans, Sindians, Turcomans, 
&c. he was accompanied by Khajeh 
Abdulkurreem, a Cashmerian of dis- 
tinction, who published a memoir of 
that conqueror’s return. This was 
translated from the original Persian, 
and published at Calcutta, by Francis 
Gladwyn, esq. From his summary 
history of that predatory incursion, I 
extracted his description of Nadir 
Shah's tent. 

Nadir Shah, when at Delhi, had 
such a profusion of jewels, that he 
ordered the Moabir Bashyto make up 
arms and harness of every kind, inlaid 
with precious stones, and to ornament 
alarge tent in the same manner. For 
this purpose, the best workmen that 
could be procured were employed a 
year and two months, during the 
march; and, when Nadir Shah arrived 
at Herat, the Moabir Bashy informed 
him that a great number of the follow- 
ing articles were prepared :—Horse- 
harness, sword-sheaths, quivers, 
shields, spear-cascs and maces, with 
sundelees or chairs of different sizes ; 
as also a large tent, lined with jewels. 
The tent was ordered to be pitched in 
the Dewan Khaneh or Public Hall, in 
which were placed the Tucht Taouffee 
or Peacock Throne brought from Del- 
hi, the 'Tucht Nadery, with the thrones 
of some other monarclis ; together with 
the inlaid sundelees. Publication was 
made, by beat of drum, throughout 
the city and camp, that all persons 
had liberty to come to this magnificent 
exhibition, such as had never before 
been seen in any age or country. 
Nadir Shah was not pleased with the 
form of the tent; and besides, from its 
being lined with green satin, many of 
the jewels did not appear to advan- 
tage. He therefore ordered it to_be 
taken to pieces, and a new one fo be 
made ; the top of which, for the conve- 
nience of transportation, should be 
Separate from the walls, such as in 
Hindostan is called a Rowty. 

_When he returned to Meshed, from 
his expedition into Turan, this new 
tent being finished, was displayed in 
the same manner as the former one; 
but its beauty and magnificence are 
beyond description. The outside was 
covered with fine séarlet cloth, the 
lining was of yiolet-coloured satin, 
upon which were representations of all 
sorts of birds and beasts, with trees 
and flowers, the whole made of pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, 
and other precious stones; and the 
tent-poles were decorated in like man- 
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ner. On both sides of the Peacock 
Throne was a screen, upon which was 
represented the figures of two angels 
in precious stones. ‘The roof of the 
tent consisted of seven pieces ; and, 
when it was transported to any place, 
two of these pieces, packed in cotton, 
were put into a wooden chest, two of 
which were a sufficient load for an 
elephant; and the screen filled another 
chest. The walls of the tent, the tent 
poles, and the tent pins,—which latter 
were of massy gold, loaded five more 
elephants: so that for the carriage of 
the whole were required seven ele- 
phants. 
KEY TO THE “ SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE.’ 

Page 1. A sequestered Village.— 
Mickleton, near Campden, Glouces- 
tershire. | 

Jerry Tugwell.—William Taylor, a 
shoemaker at Mickleton: died 1783. 

Miss Townshend.—A feigned cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Graham.—The late Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Lavinia.—Mrs. E. Lowe; resided 
in Worcester : since dead. 

Ophelia. — Miss Utrechia Smith,* 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
Mickleton, who died in consequence 
of the ill conduct of Miss Lowe ( Lady 
Racket ), who broke off the match with 
Mr. Cholmondeley, whom she married. 

Mrs. Booby.—¥ ormerly Miss Brace. 

Mr. Clayton.—Morgan Graves, esq. 
of Mickleton, who married the daugh- 
ter of James Walwypn, esq. | 

Lady Sherwood.—Lady Huntingdon. 

Mr. Rivers——Yhe author of the ro- 
mance, (Graves,) formerly fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford. 

The Spiritual Quixote.—Mr. Charles 
Graves. | 

Mr. Wocdville.—Mr. Rartholomew, 
or Barkolemew, of Alder, near Read- 
ing. 
“ir. Hammond.—Mrs. Bernard Kirk- 
ham. 

Mr.Wilmot.—The Rev. Mr. Walker, 
rector of Whitchureh, Oxford. | 

Mr. Gregory Griskin.— Rev. Mr. 
Bayse, rector of Berkswell, Stafford- 
shire. 

Mr. Aldworth,—JamesW alwyn,esq. 
of Longworth, Herefordshire. 

Sir William Forester. — Richard 
Fitzherbert, esq. of Tissington-ball, 
Derbyshire, 

Sir William K—. —Sir Wm. Kyte, 
of Norton, near Campden. He alter- 

* Shenstone wrete lines on her not 
dancing. 
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wards sent for some shavings; and 
having, by variotis pretences, got all 
the servants out of the house, shut 
himself up; and, setting fire to the 
shavings, was burnt with his house. 
After his death, the estate was pur- 
chased by the late Sir Dudley Rider, 
father of Lord Harrowby. 
TUNNELS. y 

Should a history of tunnel-making 
be found necessary, it will appear that 
the earlicst for the purpose of internal 
navigation was executed by M. Ri- 
suet, in the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The object was to forward a 
public work, beneficial in its ten- 
dency,—the canal of Languedoc,—by 
conveying it through a mountain near 

tezieres. This required no Inconsi- 
derable art and labour: it is cut into 
2 lofty areade, and lined with free- 
stone the greatest part of the way ; to- 
wards the ends it is only hewn through 
the rock, the substance of which is of 
a soft sulphureous nature. 

The first excavated in this conntry 
was by the ingenious Mr. Brindley, 
on the Duke of Bridgwater’s naviga- 
tiou near Manchester. The next was 
the justly celebrated tunuel of Hare- 
castie-hill, in Staflordshire, excavated 
also by Mr. Brindley. The plan and 
execution were masterly, and admira- 
bly suited tothe purpose. It passes 
more than seventy yards below the 
surface of the carth, and is carried 
through a variety of strata, quicksands, 
Xc. its length is 2,880 yards. The 
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object was to pass a canal through if, 
from the Trent to the Mersey; this 
has since been called the Grand 
Truak. 

Another work of prodigious difi- 


culty, and a great exemplification of 


ingenuity, was the tunnel of Sapperton, 
Much ability appears in the execution 
of this design; the tunnel here was 
carried through two miles of solid 


rock; its extreme length is two miles 


and three-quarters. By conveying an 
inland navigation through it, the ri- 
vers Thames and Severn were united, 


In the Great Drift or tunnel, about 
four miles above Newcastle, the art of 


excavation may be considered as hay- 


ing ascended to the highest state of 


improvement. This was finished in 
1797, and is three miles and a quarter 


in length; a great part of it perforated 
through a hard rock of whinstone, 
nearly equal in density to the hardest 
flint. 


It reaches from the banks of the 
river Tyne to near Kenton. 
The canal, too, of Languedoc may 


certainly be considered as a colossal 
specimen of art. 


It may be called the 
canal of the two seas, from its joining 


the Mediterranean and the Ocean, at 


the distance of 250 miles. Francis 1. 
projected it; but it was begun (in 


1665,) and finished under Louis XIV. 
France is not to be robbed of the ho- 


nour of this, nor Louis to lose his 


claim to the character of a patron of 


the arts, 
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THE NEW YEAR, 
sy J.R. PRIOR. 


SAW a fine girl on her mother’s knee,— 

They were laughingly blushing and joyous; 
Love sung with their lips, **So delighted are we! 
Is there aught in this world can destroy us?” 

It was worship to see and to hear them ii bliss 
fs ; ; Sy 
" it 7 as - pe to inherit their story; 
ut Death kill’ i sirl with a ki 
th ill d the innocent girl with a kiss, 
And recall’d her to silence aud glory, 


What’s the Year but a child on the Ja 
That is dear in its youth and creati 
Round our hearts and our 
climb, 
And detain us at home in Love's nation: 
Int the Seasons, its parents, advance it to) rime 
mn "tis or to solace the story.— P , 
vat vers, like our ehildren j ature subli 
In their death are exalted to glory.” sane 


p of Time, 
; ton! 
Passions its months will 


The woodbuds are blown in the rain 

send the sun and the moon 

ey are warmed into leaves 
assizn’d, 


and Wind, 
are their lovers ; 


» and their fruits are 
While mortality lingers 


. and hovers: 
The blush and the savor iti 
ish and the s Ir, the bea 
Are gromoted and vath: rd ny _— form, 
' ete f.2 
In TLE Voice of the vtorm 


d thee live heat inn ‘ 
Aud ae live but ig Ditmery © sto, 


The lyrics of birds and the sweetness of sound, 


_ Like music in passionate dreaming, 
Sink deeper the heart as they circle its bound 
In the praise of security beaming : 
How short!—for the months naneber'’ into ayear 
_ Pass onward their glory forgetting ; 
Creation fresh objects gives Nature to bear, 
Yo eclipse with their rising its setting. 


Cold freezes the air, and the nights are lone ; 
It is pain for the poor and forsaken! 

How happy the heart that can give with a tone 
And a spirit of freedom unshaken! 

Joy never is brivhter than shining on grief, 

ever dearer than soothing her story, 

Never swecter than yiclding the balin of relief, 
Nor purer than Witnessing glory. 

I would-value each 
I would liak the 
ho’ [ Witness ten 

. —s Eternity rapidly stealing : 
tiil, still, should iny faith, like a star that is bright, 
as on the trath of this stury :-— 


“That Years are the heralds whi t 
To possession, und } ralds which lead me arigh 
Islington. d infinite glory.” : 


moment,—caress every morl,— 
min pulses of feeting, 
thousand to Erebus borne, 


_ a 
NAPOLEON’s TOMB. 


. HASTILY COMPOSED ON THE SFOT: 
ENMOLD that lonely sea-girt reck, 


t ee 
Up-fore’d by some convulsive shock 
From 
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From Ocean's dreary womb ; 
There, in that island desolate, 
Far, far from panoply and state, 
Go view Napoleon’s Tomb. 
Deep in the valley lies the spot, 
Once seen, ‘twill never be forgot, 
Till mem’ry fail tor aye, 
The tow’ring hi!ls on either side 
Raise dark and high their heads of pride, 
And dare the solar ray. 


No verdure decks the deep descent, 

A little greensward, closely pent, 
Lurks in the glen beneath; — 

Where Nature, in a pitying mood, 

With gentle hand her favours strew’d, 
To mark the abode of Death. 


There mournful willows droop the head 
In sorrow o’er the hero’s bed; 
While down their foliage light, 
The trickling dew-droops slowly creep, 
Each night in darkness’ shade they weep, 
Like grief which shuns the light. 


The sullen wind sighs through the trees, 
Which, trembling to the valley breeze, 
In sad disorder wave ; 
The wither’d leaves, unkuown to fame, 
A perishable kindred claim, 
And strew Napolcon’s grave. 


A simple stone lies o’er that breast, 
Which once, in robes imperial drest, 
Shone of mankind supreme ; 

A scanty railing now surrounds 
Him whose ambition knew no bounds 
But earth’s most wide extreme. 


Whose will was fate, whose word was law, 
Who kept the wond’ring world in awe, 
Whom subject kings obey’d ; 
And now beneath the hostile sod, 
Where many a vulgar foot has trod, 
His exil’d corpse is laid. 


The meteor, darting through the sky, 

Is now too bright for mortal eye, 
And now is lost in gloom ; 

So sped he on his high career, 

So shone im glory’s brightest sphere, 
Now fills this lowly tomb, 


Here rest—and blighted be the lip 
Of him who seeks thy name to strip 
Of glory’s hard-earn’d meed ; 
And hot and heavy fall the curse 
On cowards who shall e’er asperse 
Thy mighty wariior deed. 
Alresford, Hants ; Dec. 9, 1822. 
—=_—— 
ELEGY 
ON MRS. ESTHER YEATES; 
Who dicd at Westminster, Nov, 1, 1821. 


{The following lines were composed at Hornsey 
Wood, on the 2ist of May, 1822, by her disconso- 
late surviving husband.) 

WHILE gentle zephyrs waft perfume, 

From flowers which Terra’s breast 
adorn, 

The flower I’ve lost creates a gloom 

Which makes me wretched and forlorn. 


E.R. 
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That flower on earth was boauty’s prize, 
As it all other flowers surpass’d, 
And now, transplanted to the skies, 
With flowers celestial it is class’d. 


Thus my lov’d Esther still appears 
As brilliant as the morning star, 
And oft my drooping spirits cheers, 
Shedding sweet influence from afar. 


But yet, while I on earth remain, 
_ I miss her morning, noon, and night; 
Doom’d to a life of grief and pain, 
Till my freed sou! shall take its flight. 
Middle Temple. T. YEATES. 
——— 
LINES 
Written upon hearing a Friend express a 
desire for Military Honours. 


LET the stern warrior,—for his deeds re- 
nown’d 
Of mighty valor,—be with laurels crown’d; 
I envy not the crown he wears, 
For al! ’tis steep’d in widow’s tears, 
And orphan’s piteous cries shall in his ears 
resound ! 


Let History record his boasted name, 
And through the world his triumphs Icud 
proclaim: 
I envy not th’ applause he gains, 
For ali! the boasted name remains 
Inscribed in human blood upon the roll of 
Fame ! 
To honours nobler far would T aspire ! 
To bind my brow, the crown which I 
desire, 
Should be the poet’s living bays ; 
My fame, the Muse’s hallow’d lays, 
With virtuous feeling fraught, and warm 
with heav’nly fire! 
No life-dcestroying weapon would I wield, 
Nor shew my prowess on th’ ensanguin’d 
field ; 
No widow’s moans—no orphan’s cries— 
No childless mother’s shrieks should rise 
To curse the cause that makes his life the 
soldier yield! 


Be mine the glorious triumphs of the pen: 
With this,—the bloodless vict’ries I’d 
obtain 
Should cultivate the arts of peace, 
Bid war and tumult ever cease,— 
Ambition’s blood-stain’d tide attempting 
to restrain ! 
- i 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURE OF DEATH, 


In Mr. WWest’s Picture of “ Death on 
the Pale Horse.” 


AnD next is Death on his pale courser seen, 
In horrid grandeur, and terrific mien, 
Consigning thousands to the silent grave, 
Without a single friendly hand to save; 
A tow’ring, ghastly spectre, hurrying on 
With breathless speed,—a living skeleton! 
Clad ina sable robe, which far behind 
Streams like a meteor to the troubled 
wind ; , 
His 
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His head with coronet horrific crown d, 


And brows with sad funereal cypress 
bound. a. 

His bands grasp vivid lightnings, that 
disperse 


Their fitful flashes thro’ the universe : 
Deep peals of thunder with loud echoes 
roll, 
From the earth’s centre to the utmost pore. 
A hot sulphurcous pestilential breath 
Precedes the courser, and his rider Death. 
The horse advances with unbridled rei, 
And all Death’s hell-hounds follow in his 
train; 
Wild phantasms, strange forms, and flames 
of fire, 
Fierce dragons, hydras, and chimeras dire ; 
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Loud piercing shrieks, and dismal sights of 
woe, ' 
Which lurid glimmering darkness serves 
to show. 
Thus cloth’d in terrors, on the mighty wind 
Careering swift with fury unconfin’d, 
O’er earth his dreadful course he doth 
pursue : ' 
Affrighted nations sicken at the view; 
And humbly bending, with submissive awe, 
In vain for help and pitying aid implore ; 
With poison’d dart, unerring in its aim, 
Both friend and foe to him alike the same; 
Death strikes at once the coward and the 
brave, 
The rich, the poor, the sov'reign, and tlie 
slave, 
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To Ricuarp Franets Hawkins, of 
Plumstead, Kent; for certain Im- 
provements in the Construction of 
Anchors. 

NHESE improvements relate to 
two points: first, to an improved 
form and construction of «anchors, 
different from the anchors generally in 
use ; secondly, to improvements in the 
construction of anchors similar to 
those now in use. His improved form 
and construction of anchors are as 
follows: the anchor consists of a shank 
aud arms, with what he calls a crown- 
piece attached or fastened to it, anda 
toggle, with the apparatus necessary to 
fasten them, as hereinafter deseribed. 

The shank is so formed, as to consist of 

two parts towards the crown, forming 

what is called a throat, cach part hav- 
ing an eye, or hole, or loop, so placed, 
that the arm of the anchor being 
passed through the two holes may 
freely work in the same; and, in so 
jorming the shank, the bar or bars of 
iron, Which make the eyes, or holes, 
or loops, respectively, should continue 
in one picce at least all round the 
eyes, or holes, or loops, for greater 

Safety, and should then be welded 

together into that part of the shank 

Which is single, forming what he ealls 
the throat of the anchor. P 
. nee in So called because 

O S » ¥ . 
situation is uae ae oe 
holes, or loops, before mentioned.) is 
a piece of iron which may be wroucht 

we oe and it has a hole through 
voulehn the ¢ ’ ’ 

but in a ded me ge ge 

that, when the pons : = a a “a 

tits. “or bakes mg — round in the 

’ t010S, Ops, the crown- 


piece may turn round with them. The 
interior of the crown-piece, or that 
part which is towards the square of the 
shank and the throat, must be so ad- 
justed that the crown-piece may freely 
revolve and pass through the throat, 
when the toggle hereinafter mentioned 
is not in the crown-piece. ‘The arms 
and the crown-piece may be fixed in 
various ways; but the plan he finds to 
succecd best is, by what he callsa clip 
and a wedge, the hole in the crown- 
piece being square or squarish, and 
that part of the arms which is to be 
fastened being also squarish, with a 
clip on one side and a wedge driven in 
on the opposite side, by whieh it is 
made perfectly tight. 
picee has another hole in that part of 
it, which plays or works between the 
aris and the throat; this hole is at 
right angles to the former hole, and to 
the plane of the arms; and into this 
hole is inserted a long thick piece of 
iron, which he calls the toggle, and 
which being fastened in its place, soas 
10 project equally on both sides, by 
striking against or meeting the throat, 
prevents the crown-piece and the arms 
from moving or playing round, and 
stops them at an angle of about fifty 


degrees ; but the throat and the inner ~ 
part of the crown-piece and the toggle 


may be so adjusted in making the at- 
chor, as to form an angle greater of 
less: he considers fifty degrees to be 
the best holding position. The toggle 


may be fastened in its place in various 


Ways, but the mode he uses is by the 
clip and wedge above stated ; i 
length must be such as to make it 


firmly bear against the throat, and it . 
serves the purpose of asteek, which is, | 


thercfore, 


The crowl- — 
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therefore, not necessary for this sort of 
anchor. In constructing anchors on 
this principle, both the palms cannot 
be formed on the arms, before one of 
the arms is passed through the eyes 
or loops of the crown-piece ; and one 
of the palms must be finished after- 
wards, and the palins must be both in 
the same plane with the arms. When 
the anchor is let go, one end or the 
other of the toggle comes in contact 


' with the ground, and puts both the 


flukes in a position to enter ; and, when 
the strain comes on the cable, the 
other end of the toggle comes in con- 
tact with the throat, and sets the anchor 
in the holding position, which is 
effected by both the flooks or flukes. 
The obvious advantages of this mode of 
constructing anchors are, that they 
hold at once by both the flooks or 
flukes, and therefore the weight may 
be less with equal effect: and there is 
a better chance of holding; and, from 
the manner in which the shank and the 
arms play or work, both flooks or 
flukes holding at once, and there being 
no stock in the usual way, there is 
much greater safety against fouling, 
which can rarely (if ever) happen with 
this sort of anchor; and obviously it 
may be catted, fished, and stowed, 
with greater facility and safety than a 
common anchor. 

The arms of the anchor are made in 
one picce or length, with a suflicient 
substance of iron at the crown to admit 
of a hole ; the crown end of the shank 
is formed with a throat and two loops, 
or eyes or holes projecting, between 
which the arms are placed and secured 
by a strong bolt, which is passed 
through the loops, or eyes, and hole in 
the arms, and is strongly rivetted ; the 
effect of this is tomake that part of the 
anchor stronger. The stock is so con- 
structed as to consist of two pieces of 
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timber or iron, which, when the anchor 
is not in use, fold down by a hinge or 
jot on each side of the shank, and 
which, when required for use, are ex- 
tended and secured in a cap or case of 
iron, so as to fasten them in their in- 
tended position. Various modes of 
fastening the stock in its position for 
use will occur to every person ac- 
quainted with mechanics, and different 
modes will be more or less convenient 
according to the size of the anchor ; 
in small anchors, a bolt passing through 
the iron case and the stock would be 
suflicient, but in large anchors where 
the stock is of wood, a hoop and a 
wedge would answer better. 





LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

Mare Isambard Brunel, of Chelsea, en- 
gincer ; for certain improvements on steam- 
engines.—J uve 26, 1822. 

‘Thomas Gauntlett, of Bath, surgeon’s 
instrument-maker; for certain impreve- 
ments on vapour-batls, by which the heat 
is better regulated, and the baths rendered 
more portable.—June 26. 

William Brunton, of Birmingham, enzi- 
neer ; for certain improvements upon fire- 
grates, and the means of introducing coal 
thereon.—June 26. 

Louis Bernard Rabant, of Skinner- 
strect, Snow-hill, gentleman ; for an im- 
proved apparatus for the preparation of 
coffee or tea.—June 26. 

Thomas Postans, of Charles-street, St. 
James, and William Jeakes, of Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; for an im- 
provement on cooking apparatus.— June 26, 

George Smart, of Pedlar’s Acre, Lam- 
beth, civil engineer; for an improvement 
in the manufacture of chains, which he de- 
nominates mathematical chains.—July 4, 

Joseph Smith, of Sheffield, book-keeper; 
for an improvement of or in the steam-en- 
gine-boiler.— July 4. 

John Bold, of West street, Long-lane, 
Bermondsey, printer ; for certain improve- 
ments in printing.—July 4. 
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SOCIRTY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PRISON DISCIPLINE, AND FOR THE RE- 
FORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


ROM the Fourth Report of the 
: Committee our readers will be 
interested by a few extracts. 

Of the benevolent intentions and 
general designs of this Society it is 
impossible to speak in terms of com- 
mendation greater than our feelings ; 
but it is grievous to see its committee 
succumbing to certain aristocratical 





and magisterial prejudiecs in senti- 
ments like the following :—‘* The So- 
ciety is not constituted (says the 
Committee,) for the amendment of the 
criminal code; nor have its labours 
been, in any single instance, directed 
to this end. On the eflicacy of capital 
punishment, or of transportation, the 
Committee have no desire to offer an 
opinion. ‘They have hitherto scrupu- 
lously confined their exertions to the 
real objects of the Socicty,—the im- 

provement 
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provement of prison discipline, and 
the reformation of javenile offenders. 
Their attention bas been occupied, 
not ina revision of the law, but in the 
attempt to render its penalties most 
eflective—by administering imprison- 
ment, so as at once to deter and re- 
claim the offender, and impress all 
who contemplate a violation of the law 
with the dread of punishment.” 

Such a declaration may recommend 
the Society to some persons, but to 
us, who view the Criminal Code with 
horror, and its indiscriminating and 
sweeping application with unceasing 
aflliction for two-thirds of ifs victims, 
we consider such avowed insensibility 
as allording prima facia evidence that 
the Society is serving rather as an 
auxiliary of a bad system than an 
azent of those benevolent principles 
on these subjeets which now begin to 
rovern the world. At the same time, 
we entertain no doubt of the good in- 
tentions of these parties; but we doubt 
whether itis correct to confer plausi- 
bility on a system radically wrong, 
which is maintained by a crucl and 
still-necked policy, and which policy 
merits no respect from liberal minds. 

Passing by the cant about gaols not 
being made places of comfort, we ar- 
rive at the following declaration, in 
which the Commitiee forget that pri- 
vation of personal liberty is itself the 
greatest of punishments :—“'The Com- 
inittce are of opinion, and have always 
contended, that severe punishment 
must form the basis of an effective 
system of prison-discipline. The per- 
sonal suffering of the offender must be 
the first consideration, as well fur his 
own interest as for the sake of exam- 
ple: he must be made to feel that this 
sullering attends the infringement of 
the laws, and the violation of the 
peace and property of the commu- 
nity.” 

In Newgate considerable alteration 
has taken place; but no amendment 
of which this prison is capable can 
supersede the urgent necessity which 
€Xists for the erection of another pri- 
son. ‘The present state of this gaol 
forms, however, a striking contrast to 
its situation some years back. Classi- 
fication is NOW maintained as far as 
possible. ‘Phe juvenile prisoners are 
employed in flax-dressing, 

The House of Correction 
spur-strect is still lamer 
tive in the classification 
olfenders, of whom there 


1 in Gilt- 
itably defec- 
of convicted 
are but three 
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classes,—men, women, and boys, The 
general labour for the men is grinding 
corn, for the use of the prison and 
Newgate : this is performed by a hand. 
mill. ‘The bread for both prisons js 
baked here. Bruising flax is the usual 
employment for the juvenile prisoners; 
sawing wood has also been introduced, 
The women are employed at spinning, 
washing, Kc. ‘ 

During the last year, no fewer than 
4,622 prisoners passed through the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell; and this 
may be considered as a fair average of 
annual commitments. 

In the House of Correction, Cold- 
bath fields, the extensive machinery 
for the employment of the prisoners 
by the tread-wheel, is now completed. 
In eight of the yards wheels have been 
erected; so that, including relays, up- 
wards of 300 prisoners may be kept in 
regular employment. This prison is 
very full; there being occasionally 
above double the number of prisoners 
in confinement that the building was 
originally designed to contain. —3,379 


prisoners were committed to this pri-. 


son in the course of the.year 1821. 

The Bridewell in Tothill Fields 
continues to be the most detective 
prison in the metropolis. The evils 
which have been already pointed out 
in this deplorable place of confinement, 
remain unreformed. Great praise is 
due to the governor for his having dis- 
pensed generally with the use of trons, 
notwithstanding the bad construction 
of the prison. 


At the Bedford county-gaol, several 


on entering the prison, who were com- ~~ 
mitted in default of the payment of 


penalties, have gladly paid the money 
at the sightof the mill. ‘The prisoners 
work on separate tread-wheels. ‘The 
governor, from his residenee, com- 
mands a complete inspection of the 
prisoners while at work on the wheels, 
as well as in their wards. The pro- 
duce of the mill is partly consumed it 


the prison, and wheat is ground at 4 


moderate expense for the public. _ 
In the county House of Correction 
at Abingdon, the prisoners are ¢ll- 


ployed in the manufacture of sacking 


in all its branches, tarpaulins, and 
matting ; 


ng; for which a ready sale is 
invariably found. The use of irons 
except in cases o 
has been discontinue 

At the Ay 
mill is 
the 


dat this prison. 
lesbury county-gaol, 
prison; the untried, who are not 

obliged 


If refractory prisoners — 


the only souree of Jabour i | 
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obliged, but who are willing, to work, 
are placed in the inside, and the con- 
victed on the outside, of the wheels: 
the labour of the latter is very seyere, 
the steps being nearly two feet and a 
quarter apart. ‘The governor states 
that, since the erection of the mill, he 
does not see the same faces return, as for- 
merly.*. The profit to the county du- 
ring the last year, from the labour of 
the prisoners, amounted to 2101, 11s. 

At the Cambridge county-gaol, a 
discipline-mill has been in full opera- 
tion during the last six months. The 
male prisoners work in two compart- 
ments, and the period of labour is ten 
hours per day. There has not been 
one instance of a re-committal since 
the erection of the mill; before, returns 
were frequent. The female prisoners 
are under the sole care of the gover- 
nor’s wife. 

In the town-gaol at Cambridge a 
tread-mill is erecting. The daily al- 
lowance of money has been changed 
into a fixed ration of food. 

In this manner the Committee re- 
port on all the gaols in the kingdom. 

In many prisons the practice still 
continues of using irons in ordinary 
cases, with the view of insuring the 
safe custody of the prisoners. The 
Committee are inclined to think that 
the security which irons afford has 
been greatly over-rated. The use of 
fetters has a tendency to relax the 
vigilance of prison-officers ; and proba- 
bly, if the circumstances were exa- 
mined, it would be found that, in a 
large proportion of cases in which the 
escape of prisoners had been effected, 
irons had actually been used. It is 
Satisfactory to observe the gradual 
discontinuance of this practice, which 
is likely before long to be altogether 
exploded. At Newgate, until no dis- 
tant period, fetters were used in every 
Yard; no irons are now to be seen, 





* This ie a common falsehood of all per- 
sons connected with the execution of the 
Criminal Laws. During the year in which 
the Editor of this Miscellany served the 
office of sheriff, only one person was 
brought twice into Newgate, aud he was a 
wild ideot. We defy this Committee to 
prove by facts, that more than one in ten, 
‘who fall under the lash of the law,” are 
further objects of its cognizance. Why, 
therefore, propagate this error, which, 
more than any other, tends to confirm 
thousands in the belief, that our Criminal 
Laws are too lenient ? 

MontuLy Mag. No. 378. 
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with the exception of those on capital 
convicts, who wear them not for secu- 
rity, but as a distinctive punishment. 
Few gaols in England are less secure 
than the bridewell in Tothill Fields, 
where fetters were long deemed abso- 
lutely necessary, but even here they 
are now altogether dispensed with; 
and it is to be regretted that they are 
not disused at several large prisons, 
which in other respects are well con- 
ducted, and where their discontinu- 
ance might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. 

We were much delighted with the 
following paragraph, the most worthy 
in the Report:—‘‘It is a sound and 
established maxim of English juris- 
prudence, that. every man shall be 
regarded as innocent, until the law 
pronounces him to be guilty. This is 
a sacred principle which all are inte- 
rested to preserve inviolate. A man 
may abstain from crime, but no man 
is secure from being charged with it. 
The mostinnocent and respected mem- 
ber of society may to-morrow become 
the inmate of aprison. Here he may 
remain for months the subject of its 
discipline. Imprisonment alone, to 
such an individual, is in itself an evil 
of great magnitude. He is taken from 
his home, his connexions, and pursuits. 
His reputation suffers injury, and his 
family disgrace. His health may be 
impaired, and his dependants heggar- 
ed. These may be, and occasionally 
are, the unavoidable consequences of 
imprisonment before trial. They are 
evils which, for the general safety and 
protection of society, must be endured. 
But shall these sufferings be aggra- 
vated by the infliction of a punishment, 
which the law not only does not recog- 
nize, but expressly forbids ?” 

The Committee state, that further 
experience has fully confirmed the 
eflicacy of the discipline tread-mill. 
Some doubt has been expressed whe- 
ther the exercise occasioned by this 
description of labour might not prove 
injurious to the health of the prisoner. 
The Committee do not deny that it is 
very possible to convert, by excessive 
application, this, as well as every other 
species of punishment, into an instru- 
ment of cruelty: but they do not be- 
lieve that this has been the case with 
the tread-mill in any single instance ; 
and they feel assured that the labour 
which it ordinarily enforces, so far 
from being injurious, is highly bene- 
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the operation. The prisoners are 
usually at work in the prison-yards, 
deriving the benefit of the open air 
while under exercise. Much, however, 
of the efficacy of the punishment will 
depend on the judicious arrangement 
of the machinery, and the attention 
that is paid to the degree in which the 
labour is enforced. ‘Thus, if the revo- 
lutions of the wheel are performed 
too slowly, or if the number of prison- 
ers, as relays, form too large a pro- 
portion to those on the wheel, the 
labour to every prisoner may become 
so slight, as entirely to fail of its in- 
tended effect. With regard to the 
motion of the wheel, the rate imposed 
ona prisoner at Brixton is about from 
forty-five to fifty steps per minute. 
The proportion of prisoners resting to 
those on the wheel ought not to exceed 
one-third. An error in this respect 
may often be committed in crowded 
prisons ; and, in such cases, the disci- 
pline to the whole body of prisoners is 
rendered altogether nugatory. In or- 
der to regulate the portion of labour 
to each prisoner with the greatest 
equality, the Committee refer to the 
simple expedient which is adopted at 
Edinburgh Bridewell,—a contrivance 
worthy of imitation. As the benefits 
arising from the tread mill become 
gradually known, the Committce feel 
persuaded that this, or some similar 
description of hard labour, will be re- 
garded as indispensable in houses of 
correction. In these prisons there is 
usually a large number of offenders 
whose periods of confinement are ten 
short to allow of their labour being 
directed with effect to such manufac. 
lures as require previous instruction, 
For the stepping-wheel, however, no 
tuition is needed, and the effect of 
such discipline, for one month only, is 
calculated to deter offenders in their 
early career of crime, in a more power- 
ful manner than a much longer term of 
— eee 
nthe subject of affordi si 

ance to prisoners, who a libera. 
tion are destitute, and whose conduct 


during confinement } i 
1a8 been satisfac- 
tory, the Committ <n 


ee humanely remark 
a: lark 
eee en of discharge is one of 
at difficulty to the criminal. 
: nMinal, w 
small sum is much n l, when a 


: eeded, and is ofte 
n 
essential to preserve him from wantor 
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ficial to health. It induces moderate 
and uniform exertion, in an erect and 
unrestrained position of the body ; 
weight, not force, being requisite in 
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crime. In cases, indeed, where eam. 
ings are not allowed, some pecuniary 


aid, as a substitute, on liberation, js - 


often absolutely indispensable. At 
Durham the magistrates provide the 
prisoners with a sum necessary to take 
him home. If, at the expiration of six 
months, he can produce a satisfactory 
certificate from the minister and 
churchwardens of his parish, he re- 


ceives, from a fund raised for this “a 


purpose, the sum of two guineas; and a 
a similar certificate, produced at the © 


end of the following six months, in- 
sures him an additional reward. 


Much of the efficacy of prison-laws — 
will ever depend on the character of 
those whom the magistracy select for 


the government of gaols. The Com. 
mittee are happy to observe that the 
situation of keeper of a gaol is daily 


acquiring, in public estimation, in. 


creased importance and respectability. 
His station in society is honourable: 
the nature of his charge arduous and 
responsible. 
peculiar trust, and the upright per- 
formance of his duties entitles him to 


the esteem and gratitude of the com-— 


munity. The security of his charge, 
although the first, is not the only, 
object of his care. He is a moral 
functionary, in whose exertions are 
involved the interests of society, and 
the welfare of the most wretched of 
mankind. In his general conduct,— 
in the exercise of his power,—the er 
couragement of the orderly,—the con- 
trol of the refractory; in these, as well 
as in the discharge of other duties, his 
arrangements should be methodical, 


his temper uniform, and bis justice 
apparent. 


At Newgate, the Ladies’ Associa | 


To him is delegated a — 


tion, for the improvement of the female a4 
prisoners, persevere in their arduous —~ 


and important labours. Constant work 


is provided, and the prisoners are | 


uniformly instructed in religious and 


moral duty. The schools are in ex 4 
For the last twenty — 


cellent order. 


months the ladies have kept an ac- 
count of the number of convicted 


women, who, on being placed under | 
their care, were found to have 1 
degree of education. — 
gister it appears, — 


ceived some 


From this useful re 
that, of 119 
numbe 
one h 


a system, and one only had entered 
a National School: in the latter case, 


the individual confessed that she bad 
pemained 


prisoners, (being the whole 





r who were able to read,) not a 
ad attended a school on the Bri- 
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remained there but two weeks ; so that 


it may fairly be excluded from the 


account. It also appears, that but 
three had been in the habit of attend- 
ing at Sunday-schools.* 

The Committee have continued to 
extend relief to distressed boys, and 
others who were destitute, on their 
discharge from the prisons of the 
metropolis, and were desirous of aban- 
doning their vicious habits. During 
the past year, a considerable number 
have been received into the Temporary 
Refuge, who on their liberation were 
without money, character, or friends, 
and who possessed no means of pro- 
caring employment. Without the as- 
sistance thus afforded by the Society, 
it is scarcely possible but that these 
guilty, yet unfortunate, objects, must 
have again resorted to crime for 
support. 

At their last anniversary, the Com- 
mittee had the pleasure to announce 


~ some highly interesting particulars 


relative to the proceedings of the Pri- 
son Society of Russia, formed under 


-, the immediate patronage of the Empc- 


sah 


ror Alexander, and the formation of a 
Royal Society for the amelioration of 
the Prisons in France. The kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal may dlso be 
ranked among the foremost of those 
European states, whose earnest desire 
to ameliorate the state of prisons, 





* Yet there are those who contend that 
the increase of criminals, from want of em- 
ployment, is owing to the increase of edu- 


— eation! 
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promises so much to the interests of 
humanity. 

‘*To diffuse principles, and cherish 
feelings, which are directly calculated 
to insure respect and obedience to 
the laws, ameliorate the state of so- 
ciety, and promote the present and 
eternal well-being of man, is the aim 
of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline ; and surely an ob- 
ject of greater importance cannot 
engage the attention or impress the 
heart.” 

We agree with them in these ob- 
jects, and heartily wish them success ; 
but still we differ from them essential- 
ly. Our discipline should apply only 
to second convictions, or to crimes 
which display rooted depravity. Two- 
fifths of the inmates of gaols are those 
from ignorance of penal law; two- 
fifths have been goaded by some over- 
powering necessity; and not more 
than one-fifth are proper objects for 
that coercive and reforming system 
for which the Committee are contend- 
ing. The true way to empty prisons 
would be to reduce the penal code to 
a brief and intelligible sheet, which 
should be posted every year in every 
house; to publish, in like manner, 
sessional lists of crimes and punish- 
ments; to provide for the temporary: 
wants of discharged criminals; and, 
in fine, to discourage and prevent 
those monopolies of land, and other 
productions of labour, which eause 
want, distress, and the chief part of 
the crimes that are committed. 


¢ 
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the Flutist’s 
Journal ; by J. C. Nielson. 3s. each. 
HIS work, consisting of national 
melodies of various countries, 
presents all its articles, not only under 
an arrangement suitable to the instru- 
ment for which they are intended, but 
very ingeniously and tastefully embel- 
lished. As most of the airs here as- 
sembled are of the simplest descrip- 
tion, the giving them just such orna- 
ment as they would properly bear, 


_ that is, such decorative additions as 


would not invade or deteriorate their 
original beauty, was a task of some 
delicacy. Dedicated to the first flute- 
performer in the country, this publica- 
tion declares, by its style, that it ema- 





nates from the abilities of a real mas- 
ter, and that it is worthy the implied 
recommendation of him to whom it is 
inscribed. Among the selected melo- 
dies, we find those of Rossini’s “ Zztti!. 
Zitti!” and his “ Di piacer mi balza il 
cor,” the late Mr. Charles Dibdin’s 
well-known air of “ The Waterman,” 
Mozart’s “ Batti batti,” Jackson’s 
“Time has not thinn’d m flowing hair,” 
Cobham’s “ Violet Girl,” and Byrd’s 
“¢ Non nobis.” Many of the tunes are 
arranged as duetts, others with varia- 
tions ; and, the last here named, is ad- 
justed asatrio. It is given in the key 
of C, and derives from its pitch, and 
the junction of three flutes, both a 
sweet and a novel effect. 

“* Come, 
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“Come, let us prepare,” a favourite 
Masonic Melody, with Variations for 
the Piano-Forte. Composed by Bro- 
ther Joseph Major. 38. ; 

The style of the variations which Mr. 
Major has subjoined to this very sim- 
ple and equally pleasing little air, 
would induce our supposition of his 
skill as a piano-forte performer, While 
they are of a cast both to accommo- 
date the juvenile hand and interest the 
cultivated ear, they demonstrate a tho- 
rough knowledge of the instrument for 
which they are intended. The execu- 
tion is progressive in difficulty, and 
Obviously written with the laudable 
view of inducing practice, and encou- 
raging the youthful student. We 
know Mr. M. to be a real master, and 
therefore the more freely remark a 
little dapsus mentis in the penultima bar 
of his theme: we allude to the unpre- 
pared discord of a fourth and fifth, 
which is as often repeated as the 
melody of that bar recurs. With 
common composers, harmonial errors 
of this kind are so usual, that we never 
think them wortly of notice, except 
when, unluckily, we find them in 
genuine musicians. 

Number I. of the Companion to the 
Catch and Glee Clubs, consisting of a 
Selection from the most admired and 
favourite Compositions of the Ancient 
and Modern Glee Composers, among 
which will be introduced several 
Manuscript Productions never yet 
published. 2s. 

The specimen before us of this in- 
tended series of glee compositions, 
gives a promise of much future good 
matter. It consists of a prize-glee for 
four voices, composed by C., S. Evans, 
(one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal) which last year gained the cu 
given by the noblemen and gentlemen’s 
Catch Club to the best serious glee sub- 
mitted to their taste and judgement. 
Its principal feature of excéllence is 
the general spirit of joviality by which 
its three movements are characterized, 
Were we asked whether it be strictly 
classical, and the evident production of 
a sound musician as well as a man of 

genius, good faith to our readers 
would oblige us to answer in the nega- 
witintoning sone ete et 
a § Some few awkwardnesses 
in the Fespousive points, and the general 
combination of the parts, the com- 
a has not contrived to produce a 
eee oar caw Hal ehilarating 
Pp — be in his favour. 
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In the long course of our critical du- 
ties, we have often met with serious 
clees of a very comical description, 
and cheerful glees very sadly set; but, 
Mr. Evans’s “ Bacchus, place me near 
the bowl,” isa striking evidence of the 
real sprightliness of his fancy, and of 
his just conception of the style proper 
to such a subject as that on which his 
talents have been employed. 

The Parliament Man, or Hear! Hear 
Hear! A Comic Song, sung by Mr, 
Harley at the Theatre Royal, Drury. 
Lane, in the Comic Opera, entitled, 
“The Veteran.” Composed, and 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, by 
E. Knight, jun. 18. 6d. 
This is as comic a litte production 

as, fora long time, has come under our 

notice. ‘[se words, by Knight, the 
comedian, and author of the opera, 
are conceived with a good deal of 
humour, and the composer has, happily 
enough, fallen in with his ideas. Itis 
not in the music of vocal productions 
of this kind that we look for any thing 
more than fluency of melody and an 
unoffending bass ; and thus much Mr. 


i. K. has been careful to give us. We 


think this whimsical effusion capable 
of maintaining itself unsupported by the 


scene it enlivens in the piece, and that | 


it will be found an agreeable compa- 
nion at table. 





THE DRAMA, 
Covent-GARDEN.—The exhibitions 

at this theatre, during the past month, 

and in spite of weather not much 


calculated to draw people from the —— 


comforts of the fire-side, have been 
well attended. Mr. Charles Kemble’s 


Lovemore, and Miss Chester’s Widow : 


Belmour, in Murphy’s Way to Keep 
Him ; Macready’s Macgregor, and 
Miss Tree’s Diana Vernoa, in Rob 
Roy; Miss Paton’s Mandane, in Artas- 
erxes; Miss F, H. Kelly’s Juliet, in 
Romeo and Juliet ; Mrs. Ogilvies 
Katharine, in Henry the Eighth; and 
other specimens of dramatic and vocal 
excellence, seconded by the continued 
favourable reception of a pantomime, 
ric 

have proved so attractive as to realize 
good houses, and throw a chetrful as- 


pect over the affairs of the establisb- P 
ment. We, however, are not a little 
surprised, that the judgment of the | 
not pointed out tothem — 


managers has 
the necessity of a greater degree of 
novelty, 


cited in its production, 


and their activity been .ex- - 
Henri Quatre, — 
Maid 


h in tricks and scenic changes ; a 
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Maid Marian, Virginius, theSchool for 
Scandal, and the Fema Opera, will 
always afford a certain degree of gra- 
tification; but a thirst for variety, 
variety by the means of creative inven- 
tion, has been a feature of every age ; 
and the caterers for public amuse- 
ment, who fail to give to that great 
requisite their constant and sedulous 
attention, do not embrace for them- 
selves and their concerns every possi- 
ble advantage. 

Drury-Lane.— At Drury Lane, 
taste, industry, and novelty, are still 
considered as articles of the first ne- 
cessity. In addition to all the interest 
that could be imparted to the Road to 
Ruin, and the Haunted Tower ; Macbeth, 
and the Revenge; and Love ina Village, 
and Richard the Third, by the talents of 
Elliston and Munden, Braham and 
Mrs. Austin, and Kean and Young, 
the failure of a first pantomime has, 
with wonderful expedition, been suc- 
ceeded by a second, of much merit in 
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the several provinces of magical exhi- 
bition; and, while the Golden Axe has 
been bringing its own metal to the 
treasury, the boon has been augmented 
by a new melo-drama, a new farce, 
and a new female performer, all of 
which have been received with more 
than common marks of approbation. 
The farce (Simpson and Co.) is a very 
pleasant after-piece in two acts ; the 
melo-drama, (Augusta, or the Blind 
Girl, ) an ingenious and highly inter- 
esting imitation of a French produc- 
tion, now performing with distin- 
guished success at Paris; and the 
debutante, a lady who, we believe, had 
been a favourite with provincial audi- 
ences, and who, we doubt not, is des- 
tined to the honour of much future 
fame. ‘Thus the public entertainment 
has been consulted with no less suc- 
cess than assiduity; and ‘his majes- 
ty’s servants,” headed by the veteran 
Elliston, are prosecuting a fair and 
flourishing career. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JANUARY: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
me 


R. Tuomas Moore has lately pub- 
lished a poem called the Loves of the 
Angels, for an accqunt of which we refer 
the reader to a preceding able article of 
this month. In addition to this, he has pre- 
sented us with another number of his 
National Melodies, which, though highly 
beautiful, is, we think, inferior, both in the 
musical and in the poetical department, to 
the foregoing parts. The merits and the 
defects of this author in his minor produc- 
tious are so weil. appreciated, that any 
further comment upon: them-would be un- 
necessary. We shall therefore merely 
subjoin, for the amusement of our readers, 
the first melody in the present number, 
which is, we think, in every respect the 
most excellent :— 
Come listen to my story, while 
Your needles’ task you ply; 
At what I sing some maids will smile, 
While some, perhaps, may sigh. 
ho Love’s the theme, and Wisdom blames 
Such florid songs as our’s; 
Yet Truth sometimes, like Eastern dames, 
Can speak her thoughts by flowers. 
Then listen, maids, come listen while 
Your needles’ task you ply; 


t what I sing there’s some —_ smile, 
While some, perhaps, will sigh. 
Young Chloe, bent on catching Loves, 
Such nets had learn’d to frame, 
That none in all our vales or groves 
E’er caught so much smail game. 
While gentle Sue, less giv’n to roam, 
When Chloe’s nets were taking 
These flights of birds, sat still at home 
One small neat love-cage making. 
Come listen, aids, come, &c. 


Much Chloe laugh’d at Susan’s task, 
But mark how things went on, 
These light-eaught Loves,—ere you could ask 
Their name and age,—were gone. 
So weak poor Chloe’s nets were wove, 
That, tho’ she charm’d into them 
New game each hour, the youngest Love 
Was able to break thro’ them. 
Come listen, maids, come, &c, 


Meanwhile young Sue, whose cage was wrought 
Of bars too strong to sever, 

One Love with golden pinions caught, 
And caged him there for ever; 

Instructing thereby all coquets, 

Whiate’er their looks or ages, 
That, tho’ ’tis pleasant weaving nets, 
*Tis wiser to make cages. 
Thus, maidens, t!ras do I beguile 
The task your fiugers ply; 
May all who hear, like Susan smile, 
Ah! not like Chloe sigh! 

Two additions to the Historical Library 
have appeared within the month, in some 
volumes of the Memoirs of Napoleon le 
Grand, dictated by himself, and in the Jour- 
nal of Las Cusas. We are glad to see the 
true character of this illustrious man thus 
developed to the world, and preserved to 
posterity; and we were particulaily pleased 
with the observations in Las Casas’ Jour- 
nal on the exaggerated misrepresentations 
of the British ambassador, in the famous 
interview with which Napoleon honoured 
him. How much will thousands blush at 
having been made the dupes of the British. 
ministry at that momentous crisis! The 
folly of one party, and the deliberate kna- 
very of the other, caused all that ruin 

which 
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which now impends over industry m Eng: 
land. We said, at the time, that “ the 
child that was unborn would rue the hunt- 
ing of that day.” The rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens was caused by such pas- 
sions as are usually ascribed to the grim 
personage called the Devil; and mischief 
could not fail to be the result. — 

Mr. Roscoe has just published, as a 
sequel to his former work on that subject, 
Additional Observations on Penal Jurispru- 
dence and the Reformation of Criminals, 
containing Remarks on Prison Discipline, 
&c. He commences with an animated, 
and, in our opinion, a successful attack 
upon the principles and practice recom- 
mended in the Edinburgh Review, for 
February 1822, which have been treated 
on many occasions with severe and just 
censure, and which, we are happy to find, 
are here met by Mr. Roscoe with the dou- 
ble confutation of argument and fact. ‘The 
objections of the author are principally 
pointed against the indiscrininate use of 
severe and unproductive labour in our 
prisons ; and, at a time when the tread-mill 
is about to be introduced, at a great ex- 
pense, into so many of our gaols, it would 
be highly advisable to give these observa- 
tions full and mature consideration. In 
the aversion of the author to this newly- 
discovered mode of punishment we filly 
partake. As a means of subduing stub- 
bern and refractory criminals, it may, per- 
haps, like solitary confinement, have its 
use; but, as the regular employment alike 
of the weak and the strong, the idle and 
the industrious, the rebellious and the do- 
cile, it is just the most absurd, useless, and 
unreasonable, piece of machinery which 
could possibly have been devised. The 
essence of the invention seems to be to 
torture by the compulsion of muscular fa- 
tigue, divested of all the results which 
render exertion tolerable; and thus, it 
would appear, to make bodily labour still 
more hateful to the indolent, by present- 
ing it to them in its worst aspect, and per- 
mitting them to derive from it neither 
amusement, experience, nor profit. In 
what light this novelty is regarded by the 
public may be collected from a curious 
fact, that it has been made an object of 
exhibition at our theatres, where it is re- 
ceived with great applause, as a most hu- 
mourous and comic piece of apparatus, 
On the question of the impression it has 
made on the public mind, or is likely to 
make on that of the criminal, this fact 


speaks volumes; and we Shall be trul 


concerned to see this machine at once lu- 
dicrous and irritating, and, we doubt, un 

productive alike of pecuniary and of ‘mo- 
ral advantages, supersede the use of 
labour, well regulated, rational, and ada t 

ed to the habits and powers of the indivi. 
dual, On this head, we look upon Mr. 
Roscoe's remarks as of great importance, 
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In the progress of his work, he animad. 
verts upon the punishment of criminals } 
solitary confinement, as proposed in some 
of the United States of America, and, he 
enters into a copious detail of the defects 
which have partially rendered abortive the 
attempt to establish the Penitentiary sys. 
tem there, pointing out the most likely 
method of removing them. In this part 
of his treatise will be found much to inte. 


rest those who have at heart the reforma. 


tion of our own prison-establishments, We 
think Mr. Roscoe will be found to refer 
the apparent failure of the American plans 
to its just causes, and to give us sufficient 
reasons for perseverance in that honour 
able course of rational and humane reform, 
which, by instructing and softening the 
public mind, will procure for society the 
safety and peace not to be attained by 
bloody penalties and savage enactments, 
Happy will it be for that nation whose 
rulers shall at last be persuaded that man 
is rather to be schooled, as an infant, by 
kindness and wisdom, to virtue, than hunt. 
ed down like a beast of prey, and beaten, 
and branded, and strangled. We heartily 
wish success to Mr. Roscoe’s benevolent 
exertions. It is proper to add, that an 
Appendix to the volume contains many 
important and interesting documents, 
which throw great light, in particular, 
on the posture of these affairs in the 
United States. 

Another novel of the family of “the 
great unknown,” as he is empirically called 
by his sycophants, has just appeared. It 
is so like its brethren, as chiefly to be 
distinguished from them by change ot 
names and title. The puerile alliteration 
of “ Peverill of the Peak” is nauseating, 
and savours much of catchpenny, but the 
author plays for higher stakes than pence. 
Hi: object is to catch guineas, for we have 
here four volumes, at 10s. 6d, per volume, 
sich as are usually sold at 6s. or 73. 
Mercy on the keepers of circulating libra- 
ries, for nothing but a speculation for sub- 
“istence would induce any one to submit 
to the imposition, and they goad each 
other by mutual rivalry. We always col 
sidered the chief value of printing to con- 
sist Inthe cheapness with which it produced 
books; but in this, as well as many other 
modern cases, any scrivener would produce 
a fair copy at less than the price of the 
printed copies. 

he proprietors of a miscellany, in which 
various Exsays have appeared, under the 
ae of Elia, have republished them 
res yg title. The pleasure afforded by 
sometimes arse eS a ee ce 
quaintness rye we. by = disagreeable 
be ye and affectation. The author's 
a — on the writers of Queen Eli- 
Guatent 0 ye with many of their beau- 
defects In greater proportion of their 
° some of his papers he will 
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delight the reader by the originality of 
his subjects, and his pleasant manner of 
treating them, whilst, in others, he will 
absolutely disgust, by their revolting inde- 
licacy, and sometimes by their ridiculous. 
puerility. 

Some interesting accounts of a tract of 
country but little frequented or described 
by English travellers, are given in a series 
of Letters from Mecklenburg and Holstein, 
by GEORGE Downes, A.B. late of Trinity 
College, Dublin. They were written in 
the summer of 1820, during a short resi- 
dence in the north of Germany, and com- 
prise an account of the free cities of Ham- 
burg and Lubeck. Of the latter town a 
very striking and picturesque description 
is given by the tourist. Its general ap- 
pearance is represented as gloomy in the 
extreme. The doors of its ancient fabrics 
are curiously sculptured ; and, in the por- 
tals, carved figures of armed warriors 
frown from their niches. With these ob- 
jects around him, the imagination of the 
stranger is easily transported centuries 
back ; and, the stern and feudal aspect of 
the city, is described as commanding an in- 
tense interest. With the Baltic provinces 
of Germany our acquaintance is so slight, 
that Mr. Downes’s pages abound in novel 
information. His account of the district 
of Preetz is highly curious. The inhabi- 
tants of this province form a distinct tribe, 
descended, it is supposed, from the Van- 
dals, and have maintained, in their little 
territory, an exclusive policy, to be paral- 
leled perhaps only by that of the Chinese. 
The slightest intercourse with strangers 
was prohibited, and the observance of the 
national usages strictly enforced. Within 
the last forty years, however, these dis- 
tinctions have begun to wear away, and 
are now fast on the decline. Several 
well-executed plates accompany the text, 
amongst which we find a representation of 
the monument and oak of Charles Theo- 


astic vehemence and the poetical talent 
with which he assisted the patriotic exer- 
tions of his countrymen in 1813. Mr. 
Downes appears to possess an intimate 
knowledge of the German language, and is 
by no means deficient in the qualities ne- 
cessary to give life and interest to his nar- 
rative, which he has succeeded in render- 
ing at once agreeable and instructive. 

The Nursery Guide, containing Informa- 
tion likely to he uscful to those who may 
shortly take upon themselves the Duties of a 
Mother; by HENRY THOMPSON,, surgeon. 
‘Lhis work is a compound of excellent sense 
and good advice, with wretched poetry 
and bad taste in the compilation. The 
idea of a dedication to the late Princess 
Charlotte, unfinished on account of her 
death interrupting the writer, is perfectly 
ludicrous, and the self-styled poetry is of 
such a quality as to set criticism at defi- 
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ance. It is our duty, however, to add, 
that the professional information and ad- 
vice contained in this little book, make it 
a most desirable requisite to that class of 
persons for whom it is intended ; and, we 
regret, that Mr. Thomson has chosen so 
unfortunate a mode of communicating his 
sentiments on a subject which he seems to 
understand so well, and on which his pre- 
cepts, in another shape, might prove so ex- 
tensively useful. 

A Treatise on the Sabbath, by the Rev. 
Joun GLEN, possesses a just claim to our 
encomiums. The manner in which the 
sacred subject is treated in this excellent 
work, gives it the strongest title to our re- 
commendation, ‘The author begins by 
considering the original institution of this 
holy ordinance. He next passes on to its 
obligations, to the reason for its change 
from the last to the first day of the week, 
to the manner in which it should be ob- 
served; and, lastly, to the advantages 
which accrue from the due observance of 
it. Even in this age of scepticism, and 
neglect of Sabbath duties, we may expect 
that some attention will be bestowed upon 
this book, and we may hope much from the 
result. To this good object we willingly 
contribute all we can, by fervently recom- 
mending it to general perusal, with the 
conviction, that its value will not be un- 
duly appreciated by all who seriously give 
their attention to it. 

The approaching meeting of parliament 
has been ushered in by a kind of manifesto 
on the part of ministers, in the shape of a 
pamphlet, affecting, with what truth we 
are not well assured, a demi-official air, 
and purporting to give an account of the 
Administration of the Affairs of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and their Dependencies, at 
the commencement of the Year 1823. The 
palpable object of the work is to effect a 
favourable impression on the public mind, 
and particularly on the irritated nerves of 
the country gentlemen, previous to the 
meeting of the houses. The learned gen- 
tleman, to whom these pages are ascribed, 
of counsel for his majesty's ministers on 
this occasion, has laboured to bring forward 
every fact which can be construed to de- 
note a prosperous condition of the country, 
while he has as studiously kept out of sight 
those grievances and distresses, which, 
however he may endeavour to divert from 
them the public attention, will command, 
in the coming session, a full and serious 
hearing. Without. disputing the facts 
stated by the author, the learned gentle- 
man will be prepared, by the experience 
of his own profession, to excuse his readers, 
if they are cautious in forming their opi- 
nions from an ex parte statement like this. 
To any one who has attended to the 
course of public affairs, it will be at once 
evident, that the ministers deserve as little 
credit for the- patience, industry, and 

firmness, 
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firmness, with which the people bear nd 
against their oppressive burdens, as for the 
boasted retrenchments which have, it Is 
notorious, been in almost every instance 
forced upon the servants of the crown, 
after every effort had been made to evade 
them. On that head, we apprehend, £0- 
vernment will shortly hear very plain lan- 
guage, The hopes of the nation, which, 
under a truly constitutional representation, 
onght to be founded on the independence 
and integrity of its representatives, may 
possibly, for once, be realized by their ne- 
cessities and their fears. We are not, 
however, disposed to deny the truth of 
many of the author’s statements, and we 
perfectly coincide with him in the causes 
to which he attributes the general depres- 
sion of prices :—* A vast amount (during 
the war) of public expenditure, very great 
in each year, and still further aggravated 
in every successive year by the addition 
of a new mass to the former; and, secondly, 
an immense demand, a large waste, and, in 
many articles of supply, the possession of 
a monopoly and a closed market. In the 
twenty-three years of the war, 800,000,000 
of money, and all this extraordinary ex- 
penditure, had been poured into the gene- 
ral market of the community ; and had, of 
course, nursed and supplied with means a 
vast stock of consumers ; enabling so many 
more to consume, and all to consume more 
largely.” The reasons here assigned for 
the fall of prices are, we think, quite 
satistactory; and the writer succeeds in 
shewing, that the decline is to be attri- 
buted in a very slight degree to the dimi- 
nution of the quantity of the currency. In 
treating of our foreign relations, a task yet 
more difficult awaits this organ of minis- 
terial opinions. His account of the nature 
aud purposes of the congress of sovereigns 
it is impossible to peruse with gravity. 
Upon the face of it, it is what the learned 
gentleman may best apprehend under the 
title of a sham plea. “To say all in a 
word, it is a merely friendly conference, 
Aguanunty sunlies, clean, 
emperors and as many kings p agh ore 
hands together, and talk over something 
for the good of the human race. He speaks 
more to the point, when he confesses that 
_ object ot the congress is to keep down 
on pe Sh cep onpzen ; and still 
‘aii od dee chen te assurance to de- 
a aracteristic distinctions 

= Gat egers are manitest upon the face of 
ieee oe which stands unri- 
nes per, humanity, and for- 
— yr - it has been, from the 
ra: Sa Zs nl “ this question it is 
the satety of Spain r z a believes that 
camels oman les . Sewhere than in 
gth, or that ay . 

foreign slaves would not n “ “ed © 
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their will. The benevolent character, 
above referred to have yet much to lear, 


and we feel happy in the confidence, that, 4 


by declaring war against Spain, they will 
have the benefit of compressing a great 
deal of experience into a short but severe 


lesson. On the questions of our policy to. 4 


wards Greece, and the new Americay 
republics, the writer is equally inefficient; 
and endeavours in vain to conceal, under 
the pomp of official language, that weak. 


ness, or something worse than weaknes, — 


with which, in both these instances, Great 
Britain has betrayed her own interests and 
those of the human race. With respect to 


the literary qualifications of the author, we — 
are not induced to form any high opinion — 
Nothing at all approaching — 


of his merits. 
to eloquence is discoverable in his pages; 
his style is neither easy nor elegant, and is 
remarkable for a kind of oracular tone, 
which gives it an air rather of conceit than 
of dignity. We have great doubts whether, 
in assuming the character of a politician 
and a man of letters, he has not improv: 
dently emerged from his proper element. 
‘There are few of our readers who have 
not heard the name of Mrs. Catharine 
Cappe, whose unwearied exertions in the 
cause of charity and benevolence only 
ceased with her life. We noticed with 


pleasure the announcement of her Memoirs, — 


written by herself ; but, highly as we always 
esteemed her character and useful talents, 
we did not expect so interesting and vale 


able a book as on perusal we find this to ~ 


be. The amiable writer has narrated, in 
the most simple and engaging manner, al 
the history of a long life, which was very 


far from being barren in curious and it 


structive incidents. Very early in life she 
separated from the established chureh, and 
became one of the most intimate friends of 
the late Mr. Lindsey, whose life has beeo 
given to the world by the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham. She likewise reckoned in the 
number of her friends many other of the 
celebrated men of her day. Nothing 
could surpass the energy and activity 
this excellent woman, when friendship o 


benevolence made a call upon her exer — 


tions; and the many useful works whieh 
she published on the subject of charitable 
institutions, bear testimony at once to the 
soundness of her judgment and the excel 
lence of her heart, We cannot too strongly 


recommend the perusal of this work to out 
readers ; and, we can assure them, that 1 


proving and instructive as it is, it is evel 
still more entertaining, 


We have been much pleased witha small 


volume that has fallen into our hands, ~ 
comprising an Ode on the Death of No “= 


poleon, and other Poems. We are informe 

that it is from the pen of Mr. ButMER, 4 

young, and in our opinion a very pr 

eulenne candidate for poctic fame. Witha 
Vi 


model 


ited taste, formed upon the best — 
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models, he combines original conception 
and intense feeling, and the two concluding 
stanzas of his Ode on the Death of Na- 
poleon, afford a striking example of the 
readiness with which his muse can accommo- 
date herself with equal success to the bold 
and the pathetic. The warm love of 
rational liberty which breathes in his 
pages will likewise not fail to recommend 
the author to every true friend of frecdom. 
His minor pieces are remarkable for their 
sweetness, and not unfrequently remind 
us of Moore. We wish that the limits of a 
notice like the present permitted our 
giving extracts from the volume ; thongh, 
perhaps, we ought not to regret that we 
are thus prevented from anticipating the 
enjoyment which Mr. Bulmer’s effusions 
will, we are persuaded, afford to those who 
peruse them. | 

Mr. Sourney has abused the name of 
historian, and disgraced the page of history 
by the exaggerations of his heated imagi- 
uation, under the title of a History of the 
Peninsular War! It is rather a bulky 
party pamplhiet, written to please the ser- 
viles of all nations, but ought to be held in 
contempt by every lover of liberty and 
true-born Englishman. 

Another of those disgusting abortions of 
the Scotch press has appeared, under the 
quaint title of the Lairds of Grippy ; the 
only recommendation of which is, the free 
use of the vulgar Scotch dialect, which the 
Northern classics are endeavouring to 
convert from its original caricature into 
standard elegance of expression. We 
agree to laugh at these Irish, Scotch, and 
Yorkshire, patois in Joe Miller, or in drama- 
tic representation; but it is really offensive 
to behold volumes filled with either of 
them, and disgraceful to tolerate the 
practice, 
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even the best State of Scottish Pau- 
perism, 15. 
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Journal of Voyages and Travels: contain- 
ing Porter’s Voyage in the South Seas, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 4s. bids, 

Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, in 1819-20-21; by Mari- 
anne Colston. 2 vol. Svo. 21s. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints illustrative of 
the above Tour. Large folio, 21. 

Travels in Ireland in 1822; exhibiting 
Sketches of the Moral, Physical, and Poli- 
tical State of the Country; by Thomas 
Reid. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Schmidtmeyer’s Travels to Chili, Parts 
II. and Ill. 4to. 16s. sewed. 

An Impartial Account of the United 
States, from Materials collected during a 
four Years’ Residence ; by Isaac Holmes, 
of Liverpool. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to 
Karass: containing Kemarks on the Gene- 
ral Appearances of the Country, Manners, 
of the Inhabitants, &c. by the Rev. Wim. 
Glen, missionary, Astrachan. 12mo, 4s, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL: 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
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"— unblushing knaves who con- 
spired a few years since to effect 
a literary fraud on the public in 
forging the title of this miscellany, 
continue their manoeuvres with such 
audacity as to require a passing no- 
tice. We have treated them with the 
silent contempt due to mere imitators, 
conceiving that the crime would, in 
due time, punish its perpetrators; 
but, as these adroit knaves contrived 
to make the public pay in an impu- 
dent price of 3s. 6d. for the empirical 
advertisements by which the public 
themselves are duped, and, at least, 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum 
are thus assessed and disbursed, it is 
our duty to denounce so profligate a 
conspiracy. We take the following 
specimen from a long advertisement 
from oncofa hundred provincial papers 
4a which it appears, and its audacity 








will justify our preceding observa- 
tions. | 

“‘ The New Monthly Magazine has ob- 
tained a decided pre-eminence, not only 
over the Old Monthly Magazine, but over 


~ every similar London Monthly Journal.” 


—Such an assertion from a jackdaw 
strutting in borrowed plumes must 
excite contempt and ridicule in every 
reader of this miscellany, and can have 
little, if any, weight with the public ; 
but we remember that the noted em- 
piric, Ward, told the President of the 
College that nine of the passing crowd 
were the dupes of his boisterous pre- 
tensions, while only one went to the 
regular practitioner. We might appeal 
to facts, we might even prove that this 
vaunted production has sunk in its 
sale a full fourth in the principal 
wholesale houses of the metropolis 
within the last year; and might shew 
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a simultancous increase in our own 
sale; but we are not willing, like 
these Chevaliers d’ Industrie, to spend 
5 or £600 in a single month in adver- 
tisements, while we charge our mis- 
cellany only at 2s. Our readers, 
spread over the ‘ivilized world, will, 
we trust, unite their voices In sparing 
us this expenee, for which, if incurred, 
they must ultimately pay. The author 
of these advertisements boasts of his 
connexion with men of genius, and 
so might the keeper of the House of 
Correction at Brixton, and of every 
superintendant of a tread-mill: for 
none but geniuses of that stamp would 
be a party in his fraud, and engage 
themselves at a price per shect to do 
his dirty work. We have, perhaps, 
said more than this thing deserves, but 
not more than the affair warrants; and 
we submit the result to the moral dis- 
crimination of the public. 

Mr. Scorespy, who is already 
favourably known to the public, by 
his Description of the Arctic Regions, 
and by various scientific papers in the 
"Transactions of Learned Socicties, has 
now in the press an Account of his 
Voyage to Greenland in the summer 
of 1822. In the course of this voyage 
he explored the Eastern Coast of 
West Greenland, to the extent of 
between 700 and 800 geographical 
miles, the greater part of which may 
be considered as original discovery. 
He has ‘constructed a chart, founded 
on about 500 angles or bearings, taken 
at S0 different stations, most of which 
were determined by astronomical ob- 
servations. This, we understand, is to 
accompany the work; and it will con- 
Stitute the first and only accurate map 
of that remote and all-but-inaccessible 
region. ‘The fate of the lost Colony, 
sald to have been established in West 
Greenland in the beginning of the 
15th century, has lone excited great 
interest. There is reason to think, that 
the descendants of the colonists may 
Sull exist ; for traces of recent inhabi- 
tation were found in different places, 
Landi te Geen” fe 
Persian text of Ge ti —— from the 

an te entius, with an Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Sadi, the 
a Page ma tocien special per- 
chairman and ineions, of ~—- 
India Con , re _ the East 
for the str 4 and chiefly intended 
Rose en, oe colleges; by James 

OSS, Csy. late of the Bengal esta- 
bushment, apd ow cll-known as an 
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oriental scholar by his Persian Antho. 
logy, &c. under the assumed name of 
Gulchin. 

In a few days will be published, 
the Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram. 
mar, with copious notes, illustrating 
the structure of the Saxon, and the 
formation of the English language; 
and a Grammatical Praxis, with a 
literal English version. ‘The history, 
usc, and other particulars, of the 
Saxon tongue, are prefixed ; together 
with an introduction on the origin and 
progress of alphabetic writing, exem- 
plified by engravings of Inscriptions, 
fac-similes of manuscripts, Ke. By 
the Rev. J. Boswortn, M.A. and 
vicar of Harwood Parva, Bucks. 

Collections and Recollections ; or, 
Historical, Biographical, and Miscel- 
lancous Anccdotes, Notices, and 
Sketches, from various Sources ; with 
Occasional Remarks, by JOHN STEW- 
ART, Esq. will shortly be published 

A new Poem, entitled A Sabbath 
among the Mountains, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Britain has become the focus of the 
mechanic arts, and all nations seek 
among us the machinery necessary 
to carry on their various manufacto- 
ries, At the same time, no trade in 
England is more scattered, and less 
accessible, than that of a practical ma- 
chinist. It gratifies us, therefore, to 
learn that Mr. ALEx. GALLOWAY, long 
known as one of the most ingenious of 
this important craft, has established a 
public machine and engine manufac- 
tory, in West Street, West Smithfield, 
London, where the extent of his pre- 
mises and varicty of his machinery 
wili enable him to execute any order 
in the several branches of his profes- 
sion with dispatch, accuracy, and 
economy. Among the articles cur- 
rently manufactured by Mr. Galloway, 
he enumerates no less than fifty-seven 
varieties ; as, machinery for experi- 
mental and scientific elucidation ; wa- 
ter-wheels of every class; windmills 
of every variety; corn and grinding 
mills; sugar mills; steam engines; 
dredging and ballast-heaving ma- 
chines ; heating and drying appa- 
ratus, with boilers, pipes, cocks, &c. 
wa warming buildings, manufactories, 
“c.— Chemical apparatus —Papin’s 
digesters, gas-light machines, and 
a soda and artificial water 
Setdlien> he ee atmospheric and 

85 Hydrostatic engines ; calender 
fiemes, and ribbon and cotten wind- 
ing 
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ing machines; cotton, silk, and 


worsted spinning machinery, &c. &e. 
Early in March will be published a 
diamond edition of Shakspeare, from 
the Chiswick press, comprising, in one 
thin pocket velume, the whole of his 
dramatic works, with a glossary. 

Speedily will be published, Poems, 
Dramatic and Miscellancous ;_ by 
Henry NEELE, Esq. a genuine poet, 
whose early productions are not un- 
known to the readers of this miscel- 
Jany. 

Mr. Hone’s work on the ancient 
popular dramas, calicd MysTeRikgs, 
will appear in a few days, ‘The sub- 
ject, as connected with our ancient 
manners and superstitions, is highly 
curious. He has also introduced into 
the volume some other legendary 
illustrations, the result of long re- 
search ‘among scarce black-letter 
books and neglected chroniclers of 
times gone by. The author will 
hereby add himself to the small num- 
ber of erudite booksellers. 

Lorp Byron has been again at 
work upon three or four more cantos 
of Don Juan. Some parts of them are 
said to display a regulated taste. 

Sir Georct BEAUMONT, who is now 
on his travels in Italy, has acquired, by 
purchase, the beautiful groupe of 
Michael Angelo, representing Christ, 
the Virgin, and St. John. It is consi- 
dered as one of the finest productions 
of the chisel of that great artist. 

The Rev. Enwarp IrvIinG is pre- 
paring, in an octavo volume, Pulpit 
rations, Lectures, and Sermons, de- 
livered in the Caledonian church, 
Hatton-garden. 

The Rev. G. OLiverR is about to 
publish, the Antiquities of Freema- 
sonry, from the Creation of the World. 
to the Dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple. 

The Rev. G. S. Faner is printing, in 
two octavo volumes, a Treatise on the 
Genius and Object of the Patriarehal, 
the Levitical, and the Christian, Dis- 
pensations. 

Mr. J. NaTHAN will soon publish, in 
royal quarto, the ‘Theory and Practice 
of Music, professionally analysed. 

G. G. BEeNnnis, esq. is preparing for 
publication, in quarto, the Theory and 
Practice of Average Adjustment. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, are printing in three 
volumes, post octavo. , 

The Diary of a Journey through 


Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, 
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ju 1821-2, by a ficld-officer of cavalry, 
will soon appear, with maps, &c. 

Mrs. SHERIFFE has in the press, 
Practical Christianity, illustrated by 
Biblical Examples. 

Simpson’s Fluxions, with corrco- 
tions, and an Appendix of much im- 
portant matter, by a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, is re-printing. 

The highly interesting, but as yet 
the very obscure, subject of the natwe 
and tunctions of Animal Lije, have toy 
some time occupied the attention of 
Dr. A. P. W. Phillip, who has recorded 
hisexperiments and researches in some 
late numbers of the quarterly “Journal 
of Science; the conclusions drawn 
from which are, that three distinct 
powers, viz. the sensorial, the nervous, 
and the muscular, are concerned in the 
animal system, yet without depend- 
ance on each other ; because facts and 
experiments prove, that the muscular 
may for a time survive both the senso- 
rial and nervous powers, and the ner- 


Yous may survive the sensorial and 


muscular powers, and the sensorial 
power appears to be without depend- 
ance on the others, except as far as 
they are necessary for the maintenance 
of its organs: the nervous and muscu- 
lar powers are, on the one hand, the 
direct means of maintaining the life of 
the animal ; and, on the other, of con- 
necting it with the external world: 
the former receiving impressions from 
the world, and the latter communi- 
cating impressions to it. All the func- 
tions of these two powers, the nervous 
and the muscular, appear as results of 
inanimate agents, acting on vital parts, 
and are capable of being excited by 
electricity or galvanism, artificially 
applied; but, when from these we turn 
to the sensorial functions, we perceive 
results which have lost all analogy to 
those of inanimate matter: they have 
only an indircct effect in maintaining 
animal life, and are excited by no-im- 
pressions but those communicated 
through the nervous system ; and, con- 
sequently, are the results of living 
parts acting on each other; and hence 
it is, that the sensorial are the first 
functions which cease when the vital 
powers begin to fail; while inanimate 
agents continue capable, for a time, of 
languidly exciting the nervous and 
muscular functions. of life. 

Sacred Fugitives, in prose and 
verse, by E. DERMER, with a preface 


‘by J. EvMEsTon, esq. are in the 
‘press. 


Speedily 
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Speedily will be published, Original 
Views of the Collegiate and Parochial 
Churches of England; by Mr. J. P. 
NEALE, accompanied with historical 
and descriptive accounts. 

IRON-MAKING.— Mr. Mushett, one 
of the most scientific and ingenious 
of our iron-masters, has, 1n some 
late inquiries into the history of the 
discovery and use of cast-iron (inserted 
in the Philosophical Magazine) ap: 
peared disposed to fix ifs date in 
England about the year 1550 ; before 
which time, it appears that the art of 
casting iron was unknown; and he 
supposes it to have been an English 
invention. There were in Engiand 
and Wales, in the year 1720, he says, 
tifty-nine blast-furnaces employed in 
making about 17,350 tons, yearly ; or 
a little more than five tons each of pig- 
iron weekly. At that period, fourteen 
of these furnaces existed in the two 
south-eastern counties of England, 
Kent and Sussex; where now one, at 
most, survives, near Battie. Mr. M. 
suggests, as a curious subject of anti- 
quarian research, in Sussex and Glou- 
eestershire, (including the Forest of 
Dean,) and several other counties, to 
ascertain the place and date of crec- 
tion of the first tall blast-furnace in 
Pngland, for the making of cast or 
pig-iron? At present, the size and 
number of these furnaces are so won- 
derfully increased in Britain, as to 
manufacture near half a million tons 
of pig-iron annually! with a consump- 
tion of pit-coal, in all the attendant 
manipulations, equal, at least, to five 
million tons annually ! 

‘Two other new Magazines are to 
appear on the Ist of February. One, 
entitled The Magazine of Forcign Lite- 
rature, is to be entirely devoted to a 
translated analysis of the most popu- 
lar works that appear on the continent 
and in America; the other, to be 
called The British Magazine, will be 
confined to the publications of our 
own country. Any plan will deserve 
better of the public than the mawkish 
collections of paid-for essays on trite 
and exhausted subjects, such as have 
lately filled the jejune attempts at ma- 
gazine-makine. 

A new cdition of the Life of the 
<i tag W esley, by his executors 

- COKE and Mr. Moorg, is in the 
press. 

Mr. Scorr’s 


History of Er 
> - yi Ww C 
duriug the . gland 


reign of George ILL. de- 
sigued as a Continuation to Ilume and 
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Smollett, will appear in the course of 
February, in 4 vols. 8vo. and 5 vols, 
18mo. 

Dr. Ropinson, author of the Theo. 
logical Dictionary, &c. &c. reetor of 
Clifton, near Penrith, has just com. 
pleted his long-promised abridgment 
of Hume and Smollett for the use of 
schools, with a. continuation by him- 
self to the coronation of George IV, 
It will be embellished with above 100 
engravings after the celebrated pic- 
tures and furniture prints of our great 
painters and engravers, and there. 


fore become a truly national school. 
book. 


In a few days will be published ‘@ 


Universal Stenography, or a practical | 


System of Short-hand; by Mr. W. 
HARDING. 

The atmospheric phenomena in any 
civen place ashore, especially inland, 


are affected by many morc causes of | 


sudden and anomalous change than 
are experienced at sea, especially on 
the great oceans; and, hence, Mr. H. 
T. COLEBROOK has judiciously inferred 
the great importance of accurate and 


ereatly multiplied observations at sca 


towards ascertaining those general 
principles of the science of meteorology, 
which yet, unfortunately, are wanting, 
and towards the attainment of which, 
it seems to us surprising that no spe- 
cial society has been yet formed. Mr. 


Colebrook has himself set the example | 


of making, during a voyage into the 
southern hemisphere and _ back, a 
series of observations, (which are re- 


corded in alate quarterly Journal of | 


Science,) from whence he has drawn 
a great number of results highhy in- 
teresting to the meteorologist, but 


much exceeding our room to particu- 


larize them. 


An Elegy on the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, with smaller 
pieces, is preparing for the press ; to 
which will be added, a portrait of 
Mr. Martyn; by Joun Lawson, mis- 
sionary at Calcutta, author of ‘ Orient 


— and * Woman in India,” 
oC 


Martha, a Memorial of a beloved 7 


and only Sister; by AnpRew ReEBD, | 
author of “No Fiction,” a narrative | 


founded on fact, is also rinti 
: ¢ Si nting. 
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to see anation advertising for laws; 
but this is better than to persist in 
erroneous old ones; and, if native 
talent for this purpose be wanted, it Is 
no disgrace to apply for the advice of 
those who have distinguished thém- 
sclyes in theoretical legislation. ‘The 
reward for the most approved system 
is 30,000 crusadoes of gold, or about 
£10,000; but this sum is only to be 
paid in several years. The unsuc- 
cessful candidates are to be rewarded 
according to their merits. 

An Italian paper states that the 
Queen of Thibet has requested no less 
than eighty missionaries from Sé. 
Propaganda, in order to convert her 
semi-barbarous subjects to Christianity, 
she herself having been converted by 
«an Italian, who has found his way 
thither, and is now exercising the 
oflice of chief minister. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature 
Painting, containing the most clear, 
and, at the same time, progressive 
instructions in that art, and the pro- 
cesses for attaining perfection in it, 
will appear in a few days. 

A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Zumpt, 
professor in the Frederick’s Gymna- 
sium, Berlin, translated from the 
German, with additions, by the Rev. 
JouNn Kenrick, M.A. isin the press. 

A curious work is in the press, and 
will be published in the course of 
February, entitled Dwpclouxovoorcysa, 
or the Doctrine of Body, Life, and 
Mind, considered as distinct princi- 
ples, as well as the doctrine of future 
and eternal existence, shewn to be 
scriptural, and not physiological. It 
professes to exhibit the futility of the 
enquiries of MM. Lawrence, Aberne- 
thy, Rennell, Barclay, and others, 
respecting the nature of the percipient 
principle; shewing that the proofs of 
the life to come are in possession of 
the catholic church as connected with 
the see of Rome, vulgarly called Roman 
Catholic. 

Napoleon Anecdotes, part iv. em- 
bellished with a beautiful engraving, 
will appear on February 1. This 
well-conducted work will in its series 
contain every-thing which it can be 
desirable to know relative to the 
extraordinary career of this great 
Statesman and warrior. 

RUSSIA. 

In many parts of northern Russia, 
particularly in the governments of 
wer and Novogrod, where at pre- 
sent no trees crow, innumerable large 
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trees are found, which supply fuel to 
the inhabitants, by digging through 
loose sand or clay to the depth of a 
few feet; in some few places, the 
wood isin part petrified ; but generally, 
in most places, it is well preserved, 
and fit, when slowly dried, for other 
purposes, besides fuel. Great num- 
bers of the trees are oaks, and all of 
them are lying along, apparently 
where they gréw, either broken of, 
or having their torn-uproots adhering ; 
their tops gencrally lic to the south- 
ward, indicating that to have been the 
direction of the tempest, and probably 
of the flood of waters also, which 
prosirated and overwhelmed these 
forests, 
GERMANY. 

Observations of very considerable 
interest have lately been made in 
Germany, by Mr. ‘Ttiomas Wraver, 
and published here in the “ Annals 
of Philosophy,”.on detached human 
bones, not entire skelctons like those 
from the long known Carib burying- 
grounds jin Guadaloupe, which have 
been found copiously mixed with de- 
tached bones of great numbers of 
large and of small animals, some car- 
nivorous and some otherwise, some 
of extinct species, and some of the 
existing ‘animal species; the whole 
enveloped in hardened mud or loam, 
in certain fissures or cavities, which 
once had been open spaces in several 
gypsum quarries, in a low situation 
by the river Elster, near Kostritz. 
The facts stated are too numerous to 
be recited in our limited space: but 
we wish to throw out the suggestion, 
that many centuries ago, at periods 
when the waters of the Elster were 
low, the fissures in the gypsum, now 
close filled with clay and bones, may, 
as empty cavities connecting with the 
day, have been the retreats of animals 
of prey, although perhaps not of bone- 
eaters, like the hyzenas formerly oc- 
cupying the Kirkdale Cave in York- 
shire, who may have shared amongst 
them upon the surface, and borne to 
their dens, the mangled carcases both 
of men and animals, including some 
of the now perhaps extinct animal con- 
temporaries of our early German 
forefathers ; and that repeatedly 
flooded and thick states of the rivers 
filling these dens have deposited the 
mud, now become loam, which suc- 
cessively enveloped, and since has 
preseryed, the bones therein. 

SWEDEN, 
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SWEDEN. . 

At Stockholm, the public attention 
is very much occupied with a new dis- 
covery in medicine, of great impor- 
tance. A peasant of Sudermania, 
named Peter Anderson, who was pre- 
sent at one of the last Diets, as a de- 
puty of his order, has, for some time 
past, in his province, been very suc- 
cessful in curing, by fumigations, 
syphilitic complaints, even such as 
had been deemed incurable. The 
College of Health, wishing to ascertain 
the process and results of his method, 
invited him to Stockholm, to under- 
take the treatment of several patients 
in the hospital, all his expenses to be 
defrayed. Eight of them, on whom 
the mercurial process and an abste- 


[Feb. 1, 
mious dict had produced no effect, 
were completely re-established in 
two, three, or five, wecks, according 
to the obstinacy of the disorder. Six 
new patients are now (or were lately) 
undergoing the same treatment. M. 
De Weigel, president of the College of 
Health, who has investigated this me- 
thod with attention, speaks highly in 
praise of it; and the directors of tho 
college have agreed to present Ander- 
son with a gratuity of 366 rix-dollars, 
banco, and to promise him the like 
sum at the end of two years, in case 
of no relapse in the patients. A detail 
of the particulars of this discovery is 
expected to appear in the Memoirs of 
the Society of Medicine. 
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ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ie cae 


c P. XLL—To repeal divers ancient 
Statutes and Parts of Statutes, so 
far as they relate to the Importation and 
Exportation of Goods and Merchandize 
fromand toforcignCountries.—June 24, 

Whereas several Statutes and Acts 
of Parliament, or certain parts thereof 
respectively, relating to the importation 
and exportation of goods and merchandize 
from foreign countries, and to the regu- 
lations and restrictions concerning such 
importation and exportation, made and 
passed at various times before the twelfth 
year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, remain unrepealed, although the 
same are inconsistent with or rendered 
unnecessary by the Acts made since that 
time, and now in force, for the encourag- 
ing and increasing of shipping and navi- 
gation; and doubts may be entertained 
how far the said Statutes or Acts, or some 
parts thereof, may or may not be or re- 
main in force or effect; and for the pre- 
venting of any inconvenience which may 
arise tromsneh doubts, it is expedient that 
the said Siatutes and Acts, or so much 
thereof as relate to the importation and 
exportation of such goods, and to the re- 
gulations and restrictions concerning the 
same, should be expressiy repealed and 
declared to be no longer in foree or effect; 
he it therefore enacted by the king's most 
excellent majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
peral, and Commons, in this present Par. 


liament assembled, and by the 


: authorit 
of the same, y 


, that, from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, so much and such parts of 
the sev er Statutes herein-after mentioned 
and recited, relating to the importation of 
i 


coods, or to commerce or navigation, as 
are herein-after specified and set forth, 
shall be repealed, that is to say:— 

Sect. I.—Stat de monet& temp. in- 
certi, (vulyo 20 E, 1.)—9 E. 3. st. 1. ¢. 1. 
General freedom of trade to aliens and 
denizens.—11 E, 3. ¢. 2,3. Importation 
of foreign-made cloths prohibited.—14 
E. 3. st. 2. ¢. 2 General freedom of 
trade.—18 E. 3. st.2.c.3. ‘Thesea open 
to all merchants.x—25 E, 3. st. 5. (vulgo 
st. 4.) c. 2. Confirming and enlarging 
st. 9. E. 3. st. 1. ¢. 1.—27 E. 3. st. 1. €. 6. 
Importation of wines from Gascony by 
aliens.—27 FE. 3. st. 1. cc. 5. 7. Fore- 
Stalling wines, 1 Gascony.—¢7 E. 3. st. |. 
c. 8. Gauging wines.— (Statute of the 
Staples.)—27 E. 3. st. 2. ¢. 2. Freedom 
of trade to all merchants not enemies. 
—28 E. 3. ¢. 13. (ad finem.) Merchants 
coming freely to any ports.—31 E. 3. st. 1. 
c. 5. Ganging wines.—37 E, 5. c. 16. 
Confirming 27 E, 3. st. 1. ec. 5, 6, 7-— 
33 E. 3. st.1,¢.2. Freedom of trade.— 
38 E. S. st. 1. «8. Loss of ship for un- 
customed goods.—38 E, 3, st. 1. c. 10. 
Confirming 27 E, 3. st. 4. ec. 5, 6, 7-— 
38 E. 5. st. 1... 11. Importation of wines 
by aliens.—-42 E, 3. ¢. § Importation of 
wines from Gascony by aliens, in English 
or Gascoigne ships.—45 E. 3. ce. 1. Pur 
chase of wools by aliens or denizens.— 
43 E. 3. ¢. 2. Englishmen buying wines 
in Gascony.—2 R. 2. st. 1... 1. Freedom 
of trade to all merchants in amity.—2 R. 2. 
st. 1.¢.5. Merchants of Genoa and the 
West.——4 R. 2. e. 1, Gauging wine, &c. 


—5 R. 2. st. 1. ¢€.5. Subjects shall freight 
none but English ships.—5 R. , st. 2. ¢. 1. 
Freedom of trade for merchauts in amity. 

—b 
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6 R. 2. st. 1.¢. 8. Restraining the ope- 
ration of st. 5. R. 2. st. 1. c. 5S, to cases 
where English ships may be found.—6 R. 2. 
st. 1. c. 10. Importation of fish and pro- 
visions by aliens.—11 R. 2. c. 7. confirm- 
ing 9 E. 3. st. 1. c. 1.2 25 E. 3. st. 3. 
(vulgo st. 4. C. 2.) and statutes to the 
contrary declared void.—14 R. 2. c. 1. 
Purchase of English goods by alien mer- 
chants in return for merchandize imported, 
—14R.2.¢.2. Purchasing English goods 
on Exchanges.—14 R. 2. c. 6. Subjects 
shall freight EngJish ships, if at reasonable 
freight.—14 R. 2. c. 10. Customers not 
to have ships, &c.—16 R. 2. c.1. Aliens 
not to deal with each other.—20 R. 2, c. & 
confirming 28 E, 3. c.13.—1-H. 4. c. 17. 
confirming 6 R. 2. st. 1. c. 10.——4 H. 4. 
c. 15. Purchase of English goods by 
aliens.—4 H. 4. c. 20. Ports of arrival, &e. 
—5H.4.c.7. Treatment of alien mer- 
chants.—5 H. 4. c. 9. Alien merchants to 
be superintended by hosts.—6 H. 4. c. 4. 
Repealing 5 H. 4. c. 9——11 H. 4. c. 8. 
confirming and amending 14 R. 2. c. 2.— 
4H.5.c.5, contirming 5 H, 4. c. 7, 9— 
9H. 5. st. 2.c. 9.1 H. 6. ¢) 6. amending 
14 R. 2. c. 2. as to purchasing English 
goods by aliens.—2 H. 6. c. 14, (vulgo 11,) 
measure of tuns, &c. of wine.—Barrels, 
&c, of herrings, eels, and salmon.—8 H. 6. 
c.19. ‘Trade beyond the Straits of Mo- 
rocco, [Gibraltar.]—8 H. 6. c. 24. Pay- 
ments in gold to aliens prohibited, &c.— 
9H.6.c. 2. Sale of cloths to aliens.— 
14 H. 6. c.6. confirming 6 R. 2. st. 1. ¢. 10. 
1H. 4. c. 17.14 H.6. ¢.7. Prize goods. 
—i8 H.6.¢.4. Aliens shall not sell to 
aliens.x—18 H. 6. c. 8. Freighting of prize 
ships—18 H. 6. c. 17. Gauging vessels. 
~—20 H. 6. c. 5. Customers not to be 
owners of ships.—23 H. 6. c.15. Gaus 
gers.—27 H.6.c.1. Goods of Brabant, 
&c.—27 H. 6. ¢. 3. Purchasing English 
goods by aliens.—28 H. 6. ¢. 1. Goods 
of Brabant, &c.—33 H. 6. c. 5. Foreign 
Wrought silk, ribbands, &¢c. prohibited. 
—3 E. 4. ¢. 1. (ad finem.) subjects shall 
hot freight foreign ships, if sufficient 


freight can be had-in English.—3 E. 4. 


> 5» Wrought silks.—4 E. 4. c. 1. (ad 
nem.) Importation of foreign cloths 


prohibited.—4 E. 4, c. 5. Goods of Bra- 
— E. 4. c.6. Surety by alien mer- 
2 ants,—_19 E. 4.c.2. Importing bow- 
a by foreign merchants of Venice, &c. 
: Pe 4.c. 1. Purchase of English goods 
~~ lenS.——22 E.4. c.3. Wrought silk. 
sie — as is recited of the said pre- 
a oe repealed, and shall cease 
ies — Except as they repeal 

-—Certain Acts relating to impor- 


tation, &e, repealed.—1 R, 3. c. 9. Italian 
merchants,—1 R.3 


=i ao c.10. Wrought silk. 
——an c. it. Importing bow-staves. 
-% C. 13, Contents of wine vessels, 


Sc—1H. 7, ¢ i 
Ate ¢. C. 2, Denizens1 H. 7. 
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c. 8. Importing wines of Gascony in 
English ships—1i H. 7. c. 9. Wrought 
silk.—3 H. 7. c. 8. confirming 17 E. 4. 
c. 1.—4 H. 7. c. 10.. Wine and woad to 
be imported in English ships.—7 H. 7.c. 8. 
Wine.—11 H. 7. c. 14. Denizens.— 
11 H. 7. c. 17. § 3. Foreign hawks.— 
12 H.7.c.6. Merchants adventurers.— 
19 H. 7. c. 21. Articles of foreign 
wrought silk.-19 H. 7. c. 25. Privileges 
to the Hanse merchants.—1 H. 8. c. 5. 
Customing goods in others’ names.—14, 
15 H. 8. ¢. 4. Denizens.—22 H. 8. c. 8. 
Denizens.— 23 H. 8. c. 7. Confirming 
former Navigation Acts.—25 H. 8. c. 9. 
§§ 1, 2. Importation of tin and pewter 
wares prohibited.—25 H, 8. Cc. 15. §§ 2. 3. 
Foreign bound books.—27 H. 8. c. 14. 
Leather.—32 H. 8. c. 14. Navigation 
Acts, freights—33 H. 8. c. 2. Buying 
fish at sea.—33 H. 8. c. 4. Tin wares, &c. 
confirming 25 H. 8. c. 9. §§ 1, 2.—2, 3 E.6. 
c. 22.. Customing goods in others’ names. 
—5, 6 E. 6. c. 18. Wine and woad, 
amending 4 H. 7. c. 10.—1 El. c. 11. § 5. 
(vulgo § 6.) Customing goods in ‘others’ 
names.—1 El. c. 13. Shipping in English 
vessels.—5 El. c. 5. § 5. (vulgo %§ 6, 7.) 
Sale of foreign fresh herrings prohibited. 
—§6.(vulgo§ 9.) Small English ships in 
foreign trade.— § 7. (vulgo § 10.) Import- 


‘ing cod in bulk.—§ 8. (vulgo § 11.) French 


wines and woad to be imported in English 
ships.=—13 El. c. 2.64. (vulgo§7.) Im- 
portation of popish relics prohibited.— 
13 El. c. 11. Navigation, confirming 
5 El. c. 5. § 5.13 El. c. 14. Bowstaves. 
—13 El. c. 15. Small English ships in 
foreign trade prohibited.—23 El. c. 7. 
Sale of fish by foreigners prohibited.— 
97 El. c. 15. Importation of fish. (Irish 
Act.)-—28 El. c. 4. Importing wines.— 
39 El. c.10. Fish.—1 Jac. 1. c. 18. ¢ 1. 
Unclean foreign hops.—3 Jac. 1. ¢. 5. 
§ 15. [25.]—Importation of popish books. 
—3 Jac. 1. ¢.6. Free trade with Spain 
and Portugal.—16 C. 1. c.21. Gunpow- 
der.—Recited Acts, or parts thereof, re- 
pealed accordingly. —Except so far as 
they repeal former Acts, which shall re- 
main repealed. 

§ I1I.— Parts of certain Statutes relative 
to exportation as herein recited shall be re- 
pealed.—27 E. 1. Exporting money or 
plate—9 E. 3. st. 1. c. 1. Wines.—11 
E, 3. Cc. 1. Wools.—14 E. 3. st. 1. Cc. 21. 
and st. 2%. c. 4. Exporters of wool to im- 
port silver.—Statute of the Staples.—27 
E, 3. st. 2.c. 3. Exporting wools, &c. by 
subjects prohibited.—28 E. 3.¢. 5. Iron. 
—36 E. 3, st. 1. c.11.. Wools.—43 E. 3. 
c. 1. Wools by aliens.—50 E, 3. c. 7. 
Cloths not fulled.—14 R. 2. c. 5. Wools, 
&c. not to be exported by denizens.— 
16 R.2.¢.1. Spiceries.—i7 R. 2. c.3. 
Single worsteds.—4 H. 4. c. 16. Exporte 
ing gold and silver.—6 H.4.c.4. Foreign 
goods by aliens,—8 H.5.c.2. Importing 
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bullion, &c. for wools exported.—3 H. 6. 
c.2, Sheep.—S H. 6. c. 4 Exporting 
butter.—8 H. 6. c. 23. Thrums.—18 H. 6. 
c. 3. Butter and cheese.—23 H. 6. c. 2. 
Thrums.—3 E. 4. c, 1. Wools.—7 E. 4. 
c.5. Woollen yarn.—17 E,4.c.1. Ex- 
porting money.—So much of preceding 
Statutes as is recited, repealed according- 
ly, and shall cease and determine.— Except 
as they repeal former Statutes, which shall 
remain repealed. 

§1V.—Certain Acts relating to expor- 
tation repealed.—3 H. 7. c. 12 (vulgo 
c.11.) Cloths unshorn.—i1 H.7. ¢. 13. 
Horses.—3 H, 8. c. 3. § 4 Aliens ex- 
porting bows.—3 H. 8. c. 7. Cloths un- 
shora.—(Irish Acis.) 15 H. 8 ¢. 2. and 
23 H. 8 ¢. 17.—14 and 15 H. 8. c. 1, 
Cloths—14 and 15 H. 8. c. 3. § ult. 
Worsted cloths.—21 H. 8. c.10. Metal. 
—2? H. 8. ¢.7. Horses.—25 H. 8. c. 2. 
§ nit. Victuals not to be exported unless 
by licence.—26 H. 8. c. 16, Cloths.— 
Making perpetual 14, 15 H. 8 ec. 3.— 
27 H. 8. ¢.14. Leather.—33 H. 8. c. 9. 
Metal,—33 H. 8 ¢.9.¢7. Bows not to 
be exported by aliens.—33 H. 8 ¢. 16. 
§ 2 Yarn—t E. 6. c 5. Horses. 
1 E.6.¢.6. §2. making perpetual 53 H. 8. 
C. 16.5 2.—¢2and 3 EF. 6, ¢. 37. Metal. 
—5, 6 E. 6. ¢, 15.5 5. Exporting shoes, 
&c.—1 M. st. 3. ¢. 8 § 1. Leather.— 
1,2 P. and M. ¢. 5. Provisions, wood, 
&e.—5 El. ec. 22, Sheep skins.—8 El. 
ec. 3. Live sheep.—8 El. c. 6. Cloths. 
—(Irish Acts.) 11 El ec. 10.—13 El. c. 2. 
Preventing export of wool.—18 El. c. 9. 
Leather.—35 El.c.11. Clap board to be 
imported for beer exported.—3 Ja. 1. 
c. 9% § 1. Coney skins.—S Ja. 1. c. 11. 
Beer.—Recited Acts repealed accord- 
ingly.-Except as they repeal former 
Acts, , 

§ V.—Laws relating to the Staples be- 
come ivoperative.--Certain Statutes and 
ordinances, or parts thereof, repealed, viz, 
—Statute or ordinance of the Staples.— 
27 FE. 3. st. 2—27 (or 28) E. 3. Ordi- 
nance tor fees of the Staple.—28 E. 3. 
c. 13. Confirming the ordinances.—Pack- 
ing of wools, c. 15,.—Usage of staples.— 
28 E. 3. ¢. 14. Showing of wools,—9g 
E. 3. c. 15. Bounds of the staples.— 
51 E.3. ¢.7. Punishing exportation of 
wool, &c. contrary to the Staple laws,— 


: . Sta- 
ples for wool, and exporting of wool by 


aliens,—2 R. 2. St. 1. ¢. 1. Saving for 
ordinances of staple at Calais—2 R, 9 
st. 1.¢.5. Merchants of Genoa, &c, ex- 
porting staple goods—12 R. %. ¢ 16 
Staple at Calais—14 R. 2. ©. 14, Staple 
townsin England.—14 R, 2. ¢. 3. Officers 
of the staple.—14 R. 2, ¢ 
staple goods by aliens,—.=415 


Se Exporting 
R, 2. Cc. 9, 
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Recognizances.=21 R. 2. c. 17. Export: 
ing staple goods.—-2 H. 5. st. 2. ¢. 6. 
Staple at Calais.—2 H. 6.c.4 Staple at 
Calais.—2 H. 6. c. 5. Exporting wools 
not customed.—3 H. 6. c.4. Exporting 
butter and cheese.—6 H. 6. c. 6. Fx- 
porting staple goods from Melcombe.— 
8 H. 6. c. 17. Exporting staple goods 
except to Calais. —8 H. 6. c. 18. Sale of 
staple goods at Calais.—8 H. 6. ¢. 20, 
Purchase of staple goods by merchants of 
Calais.—c. 21. Export of wool, &c. from 
Newcastle and Berwick, to Scotland.— 
10 H. 6. c. 1. Recognizances of the staple 
at Calaiss—10 H. 6, c. 7. Exporting 
staple goods to Scotland, Holland, &c. 
—ii H. 6. ¢.13. continuing 8 H. 6 c. 18, 
—1i H.6. ¢.14. Shipping staple goods 
in creeks—14 H. 6. c. 2. Exporting 


staple goods to Calais.—14 H. 6. ¢. 5. , 


Shipping staple goods in creeks, &t.— 
15 H.6. ¢.8. Shipping staple goods at 
the lawful keys, &c.—18 H. 6.¢.15. Exe 
porting wools, except to Calais, felony.— 
20 H. 6. c. 12. Partition of price of 
wools sold at Calais.—27 H. 6. c. 2. 
Confirming the privileges of the mayor, 
&c. of the staple at Calais, —3 E. 
4.¢. 1. Buying and exporting wool.— 
Selling staple goods at Calais for ready 
money.—4 E. 4. c. 2. Shipping wools for 
exportation to the staple at Calais, &c.— 
4. E. 4. c. 5. Shipping wools at New- 
castle.—12 E. 4.c. 5. Exporting wools to 
Calais, &c,—14 E. 4. c. 3. Confirming 
and amending 12 E. 4. c, 5.—The said Sta- 
tutes, ordinances, and parts of Statutes re- 
pealed accordingly ; except as herein pro- 
vided for, and so far as they repeal former 
Statutes, which shall remain repealed. 

§ VI.—Certain Acts and parts of Acts re- 
lating to the staple to be repealed.—-1 H. 7. 
c. 3. Suits before mayor of the staple.—-37 
H.8.¢.15. Regrating wools.—5. 6 E. 6. ¢. 
7. Buying wool.—5 El. c. 29.§ 3. Export- 
ing staple wares. (Irish Act.)—13 El. ¢. 
1.—Export by staple merchants.—Recited 
Acts repealed accordingly ; except as they 
repeal former Acts. 

§ VIL—Proviso for Statutes 15 E. 
1. (Statute of merchants.) z7 E. 3. st. 
2. c. 9, (Statute staple.) 15 R. 2..c. 9.— 
5.H. 4. c.12,—11 H. 6. c. 10.—23 H. 8. ¢. 
6.—27 El. c. 4.§ 7, &e.—8 G. 1. c. 25. as 
to proceedings on recognizances by Sta- 
tutes staple, 

§ VIII.—Proviso that so much of Statute 
28 E. 5. c. 13. 8 H. 6. c. 29, (explaining 2 
H. 5. st. 2. c. 3 am.” 

+ 0 St, 2, €. 3.) as relate to juries where 
aliens are parties, shall remain in force. , 

$1X. Saving for gauging of liquors in 
London, 


§ X.—Certain Acts heretofore repealed, 
shall remain repeated; viz.—14.R. 9.¢.7.— 
15. R.2.¢.8. ExportofFin.—2 H. 4.¢. 6 
Importing foreign coin, repealed by 21 J. 
1c. 28.§ 11.—-8 H. 6. c. 2. Trade to 
Denmark, repealed-by 1 H. 8. c. 1.—3 H. 
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>. c. 7. entering goods in the names of 
others, repealed by 1. H. 8. c.5.—3 H., 8, 
c, 15-~21 H. 8. c. 9.1 M. st. 2.c. 11, 
Foreign hats and caps, repealed by 1 J. 1. 
c. 2 § 7—5 H. 8c, 7. Foreigners 
buying leather, repealed by 5 El. c. 8.§44. 
_21 H. 8 c. 14 Linnens imported, 
repealed by 28 H. 8c. 4-—Irish Act, 12 
FE, 4.c. 2. Importing bows, repealed by 
10 C. 1, St. 3. ce 22.——2, 3 Edw, 6. c- 26. 
Exporting ashes, repealed by 28 G. 3. c, 
i¢.—1 El. c. 9. Exporting leather, re- 
pealed by 18 El, c. 9.—1 J. 1. €, 22. § 48, 
Punishing officers permitting exportation 
of leather, repealed by 48 G. 3. c. 60. § 1, 
—5 H.8. c.3.—27 H. 8. c. 13.—33 H. 8. 
c. 19. Export of woollen manufacture, 
repealed by 50 G. 3. ¢, 83.—3 E, 4. Ce 4. 
1.R.35.¢. 12. As to import of wrought 
goods, repealed by 56 G. 3. c, 36.—17 st. 
3, ¢. 1.—27 E, 3. st. 2.c. 14.—38 E, 3, st. 
1.c,2.—) R. 2. st. 1. c. 2.—17 R. 2. c. 1. 
oH. 4, c.5.—? H. 6. c. 6.—4 H. 7. c. 25. 
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—6, 7 W. 3. Cc. 17.--7, 8 W. 3. Ce 19. Ex- 
porting gold and silver, repealed by 59 
G. 3.c. 49. § 11, 12.—5 El. c, 7. as to 
import of wrought goods,—12 C. 2. c. 
4.§ 11. Export of gunpowder, both re- 
pealed by 59 G. 3. c. 735. 

And the said several Statutes and Acts, 
and parts of Statutes and Acts, so repealed 
by the said several Acts made for repeal- 
ing the same, shall accordingly be and re- 
main, and are hereby declared to be re- 
pealed, except only so far as they repeal 
any former Act or Acts; and all which 
Act or Acts so repealed, shall be and 
remain so repealed, to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever, 

N.B. This, and the following five Acts, 
may be regarded as the most important com- 
mercial Acts of Parliament that have passed 
since the Navigation Act. They entirely 
change our system and policy of commercial 
law, and merit special nolice, 
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Report of DisEAsEs and CAsuALTIEs occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 
—_ 


. [ "HE prevalence and obstinate severity 

of coughs are the circumstances which 
have particularized the present and imme- 
diately preceding months, in reference to 
medical requisites: to such a degree has 
this been the case, that it may be almost 
said, with stronger than poetical affirma- 
tion— 


Those congh now who never cough’d 
before, 

And those who always cough’d now cough 
the more. 


The character of these pulmonary afiec- 
tious has of course been more or less regu- 
lated by constitutional tendencies in the 
individual subject; but their leading fea- 
tures have proved rather of the asthmatic 
than of the phthisical kind, and they have 
thus called for, and borne, those -stimu- 
lating remedies, which, when employed in 
truly consumptive ailments, are much 
Worse than useless. Many of the patent 
prescriptions, named ‘ Cough drops,” 
might properly be labelled with the word 
olson,” were they intended only for the 
eye and the stomach of the consumptive 
lnvalid,—the principle of their efficacy in 
any case being that of exciting those parts 
of the pulmonary organs which in phthisis 
are already in a state of morbid excitation. 
— practitioners, indeed, call in question 
: oe of expectorant agency, as 
— to any sort of pectoral disorder ; 
= . — again, deny that balsamics 
went € ws cents have more than an imagi- 
ee sceing that the parts sup- 
ee € sheathed and soothed by these 
ances never actually come in contact 


2 


with them, but pass down another ehan- 
nel, viz. through the gullet into the sto- 
mach ; while it is the wind-pipe and lungs, 
not the cesophagus and stomach, which the 
disordered action implicates. ‘These ob- 
jections, however, in both instances seem 
to be too much founded on the. refine- 
ments of theory, and to stand in op- 
position to truth: medicine, after all, 
would prove a poor inefficacious affair, 
were it never to act but in obedience to 
the dicta of pathology. . Our continental 
neighbours, the French, condemn British 
practice as empirical; but the most tri- 
umphant reply to this charge is the supe- 
rior success of the English physicians. 
Disease with us is often done away with 
by decided measures, long before the gal- 
lic school of tissue and texture practi- 
tionérs would have determined upon the 
organ implicated, or the remedial indica- 
tions demanded. The French are good in- 
vestigators of disordered lesion, it is allowed, 
but dexterity in the inspection of a dead 
body does not necessarily imply an effi- 
cient practice upon the living; nay, it is 
possible for morbid anatomy (in moderation, 
the most useful of all medical studies, ) to be 
carried to an ultra extent, by encouraging 
analytic minutie to the exelusion of syn- 
thetic and pervading principles. French 
medicine, like French art, is full of correct 
littlenesses and beautiful fragments; but 
it is wanting in the commanding spirit of a 
combining whole. Itis outliny, and celd, 
and raw. 

A curious case of nervous affection is 
now under the Reporter’s care. A child, 
about six years old, who is without the 
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smallest manifestation of disease during 
the day, awakes in the night with involun- 
tary laughter, attended with some gesticu- 
lations, which last frequently till the time 
of rising. Uponit being mentioned to the 
parents that the disorder was probably a 
species of St. Vitus’s dance, they directly 
told the writer that a family, who lived 
opposite them, had recently been affected 
with that complaint; and that their chil- 
dren had intently noticed, and occasion- 
ally imitated, them. This, then, is proba- 
bly the source of the disorder in the pre- 
sent instance ; and it is likely, as suggested 
by an ingenious friend, that the malady is a 
species of oneirodynia, as well as chorea ; 
that the child had been impressed in its 
dreams with what it had seen during its 
waking hours, and that such impression 
had thus become associated with the. time 
and circumstance of sleep. Dreams per- 
haps modify, and in a manner duplicate, 
existence, more than we are generally 
aware. Not long since, a case of well 
marked epilepsy was seen by the writer, 
which originated in the following manner, 
The subject of it, a young girl in the lower 
walks of life, had been engaged with some 
loose companions in throwing stones at 
the skeletons that are disgustingly gibbet- 
ed on the shores of the Thames. It seems 
that in the first instance the poor girl con- 
sidered this pastime as a mere matter of 


[Feb. 1, 
innocent fun and frolic ; but, in the visions 
of the succeeding night, she conceived a 
horror of the act, and, as just stated, epi- 
lepsy was the consequence,—a disorder 
with which she will probably be affected, 
from slight causes, during the whole of her 
life. 

The boy to whom allusion has just been 
made is under a tonic plan of treatment, 
the medicine principally consisting of the 
Nitras arzenti, and he already shows signs 
of improvement. 

The continued severity of the weather 
induces the writer to reiterate his recom- 
mendation of wash-leather waistcoats. It 
is only they who have tried the expedient 
that can conceive the comfort of it. 
The Reporter would almost as soon part 
with his own skin as the additional one he 
has adopted. ‘Till he wore the material 
in question, he scarcely knew the fecling 
of warmth during the winter season; he 
now,with less exterior clothing than before, 
finds himself comparatively indifferent to 
the temperature of the air. ‘*God’s blessing 
(says Sancho Panza,) be upon that man 
who first invented sleep ; it covers one all 
over like a garment.” So does wash-leather, 
says the writer of these Reports; and so 
will every one say who shall make an 
essay of its virtue. D. Uwins, M.D. 

Bedford-row ; Jan, 20, 1823. 
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LUMBAGO, or the substance com- 
monly called black-lead, — which 
stands foremost in reproaching the insuffi- 
ciency of chemical analysis,—has lately 
been supposed by Dr. M‘CuLtock to be 
the oxide of a peculiar metal, which exists 
in variable proportions in most cast-iron, 
(without apparent deterioration of its qua- 
lity,) in some kind of union with the iron, 
and from which it is capable of being 
slowly separated by several weak acids, 
the acetic in particular. ‘Ihe facts ad- 
duced appear, however, to show nothing 
more, than that part of a mass of cast-iron 
is by such action, or the whole in a suffi- 
cient time, changed into an equal mass of 
ylumbago, of far less weight than the iron. 
he masses of native black-lead, of very 
different sizes, in the Borrowdale-mine in 
Cumberland, have appeared to Mr, Farey 
who elaborately investigated them in 1819, 
to occupy detached spaces, which never 
were enipty, In a coarse, steatitic, slat 
rock (steaschist, graduating locally into 
basalt); the transmutation or change, at 
some early period, of local portions. of 
which rock, into pure plumbago, by some 
operations of nature, or of nature’s Crea- 
tor rather, seemed to him almost an una- 
voidable conclusion, 
M. pe HEMPLINE, of Brussels, has dis- 
,covered that sulphat of ammoniac pos- 






sesses the property which M. Gay-Lus- 
sac had already ascertained in phosphat of 
ammoniac,—of rendering linen-cloth and 
paper almost incombustible. | Muriated 
ammoniac and sulphate of zinc have the 
same property, in a greater or less degree. 
rhe phosphat and the boreat of ammoniac 


possess a power of preventing wood from 
burning with a flame. 





Journal of the Weather and Natural History, 
kept at Hartfield, by Dr. T. Forster, 
Jrom Dec. 20, 1822, to Jun. 20, 1823. 
Dec. 20.—Thermometer 33°; barome- 
ter 30°13. A raw north-east wind blow- 
ing hard all day, with a clouded sky. 
21.——-33°; 30°07. Slacken clouds, and 
clear night ; but very cold. N.E. 


22.—34°; 29°91. E. A great deal of 
clouds, 


23.—39°; 29°91. E. Sonder clouds, of 
a loose sort, and warmer air. 


24.——52°; 50°05. E. Dull 
wind, and cloudy sky, 
25.—=28° ; 30°08. E. 
red: a cloudy day. 
26.—27°; 30°25, N 
clear: fine day. 
27.— 27°; 30°20. E. White frost: clear 
morning, but cloudy in the middle of the 
day. The white Polyunthus narcissus re- 
mains in flower, and braves the cold. The 


birds 


, Starving east 
The sun rose fiery 


.E. The sun rose very 
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1323.] Commerce 


birds begin to flock. to the windows for 

fyod and shelter: field-fares begin to be 

een in flocks. 

8 — 26° 5 30°08, N.W., E. Clear day. 
y9,-98° ; 29°82. V ariable wind: misti- 
8S 4 ve. 

ears 29°65. E. Cold wind again. 
31,—29°; 29°58. leet fell all day. 

Jan. 1, 1823.—34° ; 29°62. S.E. Calm; 

a thaw at night. 
o,—41°; 29°75. S. Clouds, with rain. 
3,—43°; 29°71, Variable. A_ pleasant 

day; with sonder cloud, and other light 

modifications. 
4.—40° ; 29°63. S.S.E. Fair. 
5,—44° ; 29°64. Fair. 
6,—40°; 29°94. Fair. 
7.—36° ; 30°00. Fair. | 
8,—36°; 30°00. Brilliant red clouds at 
sun-TISe. 
9,—26° ; 29°78. N.E. Fair. 
10.—30° ; 29°75. N.E, Cloudy. 
11,-29°; 9°79. NE. Fair. 


ial Report. 17 


—: 29°67. E. Cloudy north-east 
wind. 

13,.—-24° ; 29°51. N.E. Snowing. 

14,.—26° ; 29°36. N. Fair: snow P.M. 

15.—25°; 29°20. N. Snowing hard: 
tlie snow lays deep. 

16.—29° ; 29°27. W. Clouds, and some 
snow. 

17.—29° ; 29:29, W.S.W. Cloudy. 

_18.—10°; 29°70. N, Clouds: fair eve- 
ning. 

19.—The coldest day we have had this 
year; the thermometer at sun-rise was 
only 5° of Falirenheit, and a white rime 
was on the trees: the sky clear. 





In St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, the thermo- 
meter, on the nights of the 19th and 20th, 
was at 6° and 8°; and north of London at 
5°. It has been above the freezing point, 
in the night only, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th. 
The barometer has ranged from 30°5 to 
29 inches. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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PRICES ofr MERCHANDIZE. Dee. 


























27; 1822. Jan. 28, 1623. 








Cocoa, W. I. common oe $2 8 O to 210 O 28 0 to 210 O percwt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 0 0 — 414 0 | 413 0 — 417 O- do. 
fine -- 6 6 O — 614 O 67 0— 618 O. do. 
——~, Mocha .-eeeees 7 0 0 —1010 0 | 510 0 —1010 0 do. 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 7 — O O 8 007 — 0 O 8 perlb. 

, Demerara:++++* 0 O 8t — 0 011 0 0 st — 0 O11 do. 
Currants ---e-ee. soccer § O O — 514 O 5 0 0 — 5 14 O percewt. 
Figs, Turkey «+-+++---- 2 8 O — 212 O 25 0 — 212 Operchest 
Flax, Riga «-+e.seeeeee 5410 -F — 55 O0 O 155 0 O — 56 O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine .-..42 0 0 —43 0 0 |4210 0 —43 0 0 do. 
Hops, new, Pockets.--- 3 0 0 — 415 O 310 0 — 5 5 O perewt. 

,Sussex,do. 210 0 — 218 O 210 0 — 218 O- do. 
Iron, British, Bars ---- 815 0 — 9 0 0 | 815 0 — Y O O per ton, 

, Pigs .-.-+.5 6 00—700;)600-— 70 0 — do 
Oil, Lucca ..seeeeeee.- 42 0 0 — 0 0 0 -|42 0 0 — O 0.0 per jar. 
—, Galipoli..+.....+0-- 56 0 O 58 0 0 |58 0 O — 59 O O per ton. 
Rags .-sccsscssseseee 2 2 6 — 2 3 O 220--— 2 2 6 percwt. 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 310 0 — 316 0O 310 0 — $16 0 do. - 
Rice, Patna kind .-...- 013 0 — 015 0 | 014 0 — 016 0 do. 
—, East Indias..«.s.. O79 -0*=— 012-0 | 012 0 —.013 0 do. 
Silk, China, raweeeseoee O17 5 — 1 2 5 | 017 5 — 1 2 5 per Ib. 
——, Bengal, skein ---- 014 5 — 017 6 | 014 5 — 017 6 do, 
Spices, Cinnamon ----.- 0 7 2— 07 4 07 2— 07 4 do. 

, Cloves eceecese $ () S$ 9 a 0 4 Y 0 3 9 — ¢? 4 2 do. 

; Nutmegs esseee O 3S 1 — O FS VQ 03i1—o0o 53 2 do. 

» Pepper, black-- 0 0 6 — 0 0 64| 0 0 6 — O O 6§ do. 
ve ,whiteee 0 1 33— 014/01 33— 01 4 do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 3 0 — 0 3 440 3 2 — O 3 8 pergal, 
———-, Geneva Hollands 0 110 — O 111 020— 02 2 do, 
———, Rum, Jamaica.» 0 2 8 — 030/02 6 — O 210 = do. 
Sugar, brownseesee.... 21270 — 2913 0 | 214 0 — 215-0 per cwt. 
——, Jamaica, fine ---. 311 0 — 314 0/311 0 — 314 0 do. 
——, East India, brown 015 0 — 100141015 0 — 100 do. 
——, lump, fine--ee2ee. 319 0 — 440/145 0— 480 do. 
Tallow, town-melted---- 2 26 —000;/2 26-— 000 do 
~ a Russia, yellow+s 118 0 — 118 6 117 6 — 119 0 do. 

€a, Boheasees..seseee O Q 43— 0 2 52} 0 2 44— O 2 Shperlb. 
preg, Hyson, best-esese O 5 7 — O 510 | 0 5 7 — O 510 do. 

ine, Madeira,old ----90 0 0 —70 0 0 |20 0 0 —70 0 0 per pipe 
——» Port, old ........42 0 0 —48 0 0 [42 0 0 —48 0 0 do. 
——) Sherry ...0......909 0 0 —50 0 0 '20 0 0 —350 0 0 per butt 
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78 , List of Bankruptcies-and Dividends. 


[Feb. 1, 


Course of Exchange, Jan, 24.—Amsterdam, 12 6.—Hamburgh, 37 9,—Paris, 25 85, 
—Leghorn, 46}.—Lisbon, 52 —Dublin, 91 per cent. 


’ 


Premiums on S 


hares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 


Edmonds'—Birmingham, 6201.—Coventry, 10701.—Derby, 140/.—Ellesmere, 63/,— 
Grand Surrey, 53l.—Grand Union, 19/.—Grand Junction, 248/.—-Grand Western, 41, 
—Leeds and Liverpool, 375l.—Leicester, 295l.—Loughbro’, 35001.—Oxford, 7401.— 


Trent and Mersey, 2000/.—Worcester, 


971.—East India Docks, 150l,—London, 


4201.—West India, 187/.—Southwark Bripce, 20/.—Strand, al.—Royal Exchange 
AssURANCE, 273l.—Albion, 51l4—Globe, 135..—GAs LigutT ComMPANyY, 70l.—City 


Ditto, 1181. 


The S per cent. Reduced, on the 24th was 78; 3 per cent. Consols, 774; 31 per 
cent. 904; 4 per cent. Consols 963 ; Bank Stock 242. 
Gold in bars, 3. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 3/. 15s, 0d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 114d. 





ALeuaneticaL List oF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Dee. 
1822, and the 20th of Jan. 1823: extracted from the Loudon Gazette. 
ne 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 71.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


AGARD, M. F.S. and W. S. Borrowcash, Derby- 
shire, millers. (Barber, L. 
Allen, C. Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, woollen- 
draper. (Mercer 
Allott, G. Sandal Magne, Yorkshire, tobacco-manu- 
facturer. (Hexby and Co, Wakefield 
Atowss, J. Rotherhithe, timber-merchant. (Bridger 
and Co. 
Bailey, W. Deptford, merchant. (Batsford 
Barns, J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer. 
‘Hurd andCo. L. 
sates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, mer- 
chant. (Cousins 
Bennett, J. St. Helen’s, Worcestershire, glover, 
(Collett and Co. L. 
Benson, J. York, coach-master. (Bell and Co. L. 
Beverley, M. Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, merchant. 
(Farren 
Boardman, . Bolton, cotton-manufacturer. (Milne 
and Co. L. 
buon, E. Hermitage-place, Clerkenwell, merchant. 
(Jackson, L. 
Buxton, T. Ingol, Lancashire, corn-merchant. 
(Dewhurst, Preston 
Cannon, J. Dareth, Kent, mealman. (Davison, L. 
Cary,T. Saffron-hill, cordwainer. (Perkins and Co, 
Childs, W. Whitehall, victualler. (Wood 
Clark, R.H. St. Mary-at-hill, wine-merchant. (Watt 
eae = Rathbone-place, silk-mercer, (Knight 
an 0. 
Cuffley, J. KR. Ipswich, maltster. (Bromley, L. 
Daw, W. High Halden, Kent, potter. (James, L, 
Dickinson, J. Aldersyute-street, leather-seller, 
(Pullen and Son 
Dickens, G. J. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, cord- 
wainer, (Carter 
Eaglesfield, J. and J. Wall, Hinckley, hosiers, 
(Long and Co, L. 
Eastwood, J. and G. Kay, Meltham, Yorkshire, 
clothiers. (Clarke and Co, L. 
Edwards, J. C. Throgmorton-street, stock-broker. 
(Lowe 
Flynn, J. Turton, Lancashire, blacksmith. (Elis 
Goldsmith, W. Benhall, Suffolk, corn-merchant. 
(Carpenter, L. 
Green, W. Gracechurch-street, stationer. (Hut- 
chinson 
Greenwell, T. White Lion-court, Cornhill, mer- 
chant. (Hewett 
Hall, T. Old Compton-street, Soho, woollen-draper, 
(Barrow and Co, 
Hammond, W. Wickhambrook, Saffolk, 
Keeper. (Stevens, L. 
1 > - Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock 
allt 0. 


Heath, W. T. Cushion-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant. (Hurd and Coy, 


shop- 


Armistead, J. Clapham, Yorksh. 

Arthur, T. Neath 

Ashwell, J. Nottingham 

Atherton, J. Warrington 

Barnaschina, A, Gravesend 

Beattie, J. Portsea 

Bell, J. and G. Berwick-upon- 
Tw eed sev 

Bell, J. Pownshire-hill, Hamp- Cave, W. 
stear 

leher, J. London-lane, Enfield 


Buchanan, D., 
F. Ashley, I 


J. West Smitl 
Clough, J. H. and Co. — 


Cobb, H. Graveney, Kent 


Hicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, Bankside, South- 
wark, timber-merchants. (Davison 

Hoofsetter, S. H. Sheffield, merchant. (Blakelock 

Humphreys, H. Wells’-row, Islington, grocer. 
(Jones and Co, L. 

Irving, C. Southampton, schoolmaster. (Brundrett 

Johnson, N.S. Manchester, fustian-manufacturer, 
(Mackinson, L. 

Jackson, J. Halifax, dealer. (Walker, L. , 

Jones, J. Great Commercial-buildings, Blackfriars’ 
road, haberdasher. (Phipps 

Lamplough, T. Bridlington Quay, corn-factor. 
(Rosser and Co. L. 

Larton, W. Peterborough-court, Fleet-street, gold- 
beater. (Hodson . 

Leach, J. Manchester, merchant. (Ellis, L. 

Manser, T. ‘l'richurst, Sussex, farmer. (Palmer, L, 

Marsland, H. Handforth, Cheshire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. (Tyler, L. 

Miils, T. Milverton, Somersetshire, baker. (Norton 
and Co. L. 

—-~ + Bewdley, Monmouthshire, innholder. 
(Piatt, L. 

Molyneux, T. Holborn, boot-maker. (Allen 

Newell, T. Auberley, Sussex, shopkeeper, (Free- 
man and Co. L. 

Oland, J. Bristol, potter. (Holme and Co. L. 

Packwood, J. Ratcliffe Highway, carpet-dealei. 
(Fisher and Co. 

Pain, R. Chilton Trivett, Somersetshire, maitster. 
(Nethersoles and Co. L. 

Parker, T. Stourbridge, dealer. (Wright and Co. 

Porritt, J. Pitt’s-place, Kent-road, cheesemonger. 
(Taylor, L. 

Pullen, R. Leeds, merchant. (Evans, L. 

Radford, J. S. Hull, merchant. (Knowles, L. 
Reader, R. Old-street road, timber-merchant. 
(Young 
Redmayne, J. 

(Jackson, L. 
Roose, ‘I’. Liverpool, baker. (Chester, L. 
Rushton, J. Bolton, grocer. (Hurd and Co. L. 
Ryley, J. Birmingham, spoon-maker. (Norton 
and Co. L. 
Saxty, J. Batheaston, near Bath, saddler. (Hel- 
lings, Bath 


Sharpley, A. Binbrook, Lincolnshire, farmer. 
(Taylor, L 


Slaughter, T. Seal, Kent, farmer, (Sherwood 

‘i 7 Co. _ 

Saunders, J. A dersgate-street, painter. (Keeling 

Shield, A. High-street, Wapping, baker. (Clarke, L. 

Strickland, J. and J. Newgate-market, cheescmon- 

._, gers. (Alliston and Co, 

gs T. H. Strood, Kent, innkeeper. (Flexney 

Wand, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, stationer. (Wyatt 
bite, R. Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire, | farmers 

(Knight, Warminster 


Whitehead, H. B ; — 
and Co om ury, Lancashire, druggist. (Hurd 


Burton, Yorkshire, coal-dealer. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Blacklee, D. Cambridce 
Bleckley, E. Wood-st, Cheapside 
Brewer, S. Alderton. Suffolk 
S. M. — and 
' iVerpoo 
Burgie, J. Martin-lane Ds ‘ 

Carnes, W. a foray Bermond- mer AE combo 


Coldwell, T. S. Norwich 


Cossart, M.J.1. and P. Clement’s 
lun-lane 


Craney, J. Snow-hill 
Dalton, J. Tottenham Court-road 


_ Sarloaf-alley, Bethn.J-green 
Diston, T. aetakers . 


Dobson, T. and G. Yhompson, 
Darlington 


Douglas, M. Sunderlau.1 


Liverpool 


Dowley, 
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Dowley, J- Willow-street, Bank- 


side 
ake, J. Lewisham ; 
aah, W. Castle-street, Fins- 
m4 and G. Glover, Alders- 
gate-street 
Emery, T. Worcester 
Emmett, W. Leicester-square 
‘yans, J. Wapping s 
Fairchild, J. L. Thurlby, Lincoln- 
shire 
Farmer, N. East-lane, Bermond- 


e 

Field, i. St. John-street, West 
Smithfield 

Flanders, J. Atherstone, War- 
wickshire 

Forbes, J.and D. Gregory, Alder- 
manbur ; 

Foster, T. ina E. S. Yalding, 
Kent 

Gardinev, G. St. John-street 

Gray, J. London and Liverpool 

Green, W. jun, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell 

Green, J. Oxford-street 

Griffin, D. Walworth ay 

Griffis, T. High-row, Knights- 
bridge 

Griffith, T. Hillmorton, War- 
wickshire 

Gosling, G. Chesterfield 

Gossart, J. J. and P. Clement’s- 
Jane 

Goundry, G. Newcast(le-upon- 
Tyne 

Good, P. P. Clapton 

Gyles, J. E. Shoreditch 

Halliday, T. Broad street 

Hancock, J. Poplar 

Handforth, D. Manchester 

Hartley, R. Penrith 

Harding, T. S. Tamworth 

Harding, J. Great Winchester-st. 

Harrison, J. Leeds 

Hart, J. and J. M‘Alpin, Carlisle 

Hayton, W. and M. Doaglas, 
Sunderland 

Hayton, J. W. Greenfield, Flint- 
shire, and M. P. Leasinby, 
Loudon 


Agricultural Report. 


Hassett, J. Richard-st. Islington 

Herbert, P. and H. London 

Herbert, T. Checquer-yard, Dow- 

ate-hill 

Hewlett, J. Gloucester 

Hitchin, J. H. Kidderminster 

Hill, T. and H.Wood, Queenhithe 

Holmes, A. and Co, Chesterfield 

Hooper, J. Tooley-street 

Horsman, E. and J. Chipping, 
Campden, Gloucestershire 

Howett, J. St. Martin’s-Jane 

Howard, J. Mitcham 

Jacks, T. Bishopsgate-st. without 

Jones, J. Upper Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square 

Jones,T. and E. Powell, Wrexham 

Kempster, T. Bouverie-street 

Kendall, J. Mile-end 

Ketland, T. and J. Adams, Bir- 
mingham 

Kemn, W. Bath 

Killick, W. Cheam, Surrey 

Kirkland, J. and J. Badenoch, 
Coventry 

King, J. Great Yeldham, Essex 

Law, W. Copthall-court 

Lawrence, J. Hatton-garden 

Leech, I. and J. Hinchcliff 

Lea, T. Stapenhill, Derbyshire 

Lloyd,W. and W. Lower Thames- 
street 

Longrig, J. Liverpool 

Lough, R. Upper Ground-street, 
Christ-church 

Luke, J. Exeter 

Mackenzie, C. Caroline-street, 
Bedford-square 

Milne, G. Broad-street 

Neate, G. Grantham, Lincolnsh. 

New, E. Bristol 

Newton, T. Holbeach, Lincoln- 
shire, and W. Newton, West, 
Walton, Norfolk 

Newman, H. Wargreaves, Berks 

Otley, G. New Bond-street 

Park, R. jun. Portsea 

Parkes, T. and A, Lawton, Bir- 
mingham 

Passman, J. Old Street-road 

Penfold, E. Maidstone 








79 


Pettitt, J. and S. R. Burch, 
Southwark 

Phillips, G. Old Brentford 

Pitstow, J. jun. Witham, Essex 

Pratt, R. Archer-st. Westminster 

Prest, W. and J. Worlner, Law- 

_ rence Pountney-lane 

Pritchard, E. Llanrwst, Denbigh- 
shire 

Prole, W. Georgeham, Devon 

Radcliffe, T. and Co. Ewood- 
bridge, Lancashire 

Reilly, KR. Southampton-row, 

ermondsey 

Richardson, J. Sloane-st. Chelsea 

Ritchie, R. and J. Bigsby, Dept- 
ford 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street 

Robinson, F. Aston, near Bir. 
mingham 

Rowe, H. Amen Corner 

Roxby, R.B. Arbour-square, Com- 
mercial-road 

Salmon, J. Canterbury-buildings, 
Lambeth 

Scandrett, W. Worcester 

Schwieso, J.C. Soho-square 

Sharland,G. South Molton, Devon 

Smith, A. Lime-street square 

Smith, T. H. Chancery-lane 

Spence, J. Providence-row, Hack- 


ney 

Stalker, D. Leadenhall-street 

Stevens, D. G. Harlow 

Studd, J. L. Kirby-street, Hatton 
Garden 

Theisen, A, H. Bernard-street, 
Russell-square 

Thorpe, W. Epping 

Thurtell, J. Bradwell, Saffolk 

Tutin, S. Chandos-street 

Welsford, W. Tower-hill 

Whalley, G. B. Basinghall-street 

Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield 

White, J. C. Mitre-court, Fen- 
church-street 

Wilks, R. Chancery-lane 

Wright, W. ‘Tewkesbury 

Youden, S. Dover 

Young, W. and J. Renard, Downs” 
Wharf, 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE accounts from the country, with 

respect to the effects of the weather 
upon the wheat crop, are universally fa- 
vourable, The first dry frosts were bene- 
ficial in killing slngs and insectile vermin, 
aid checking the too great luxuriance of 
the early-sown wheats ; whilst the succeed- 
ing snows have proved a cover and pro- 
tection, ‘The continuance of severe wea- 
ther, however, has put an entire stop to 
tillage, and confined the operations of hus- 
bandry to carting dung and ditch-earth for 
mature, road-work, threshing, and tend- 
ing cattle, From the dry state of the soil, 
the pastures have remained productive 
unusually long, and a great stock of fodder 
has been spared. ‘The turnip crop has 
tamed out wonderfully productive, and 
the quality hitherto greatly superior to ex- 


pectation ; 
mild, it w 
fave consumec 
Which does 
extent of far 
of hay has b 


; indeed, had the winter proved 
ould have been impossible to 
1 the crop,—a circumstance 
not go to prove a diminished 
meg. a. Great quantity 
, €n spared, since scarcely an 
stock but the lambs have stood in aed of 


I 


it. The greatest difficulty is experienced 
in supporting the labourers, who are too 
generally degraded to the state of paupers. 
Reports still from various parts of tenants’ 
effects taken in execution, and industrious 
families turned adrift,—a proceeding equal- 
ly cruel and impolitic, unless very substan- 
tial reasons can be alleged. The advance 
on prices before Christmas has not the ap- 
pearance of being permanent; and barley, 
oats, and beans, are on the decline. The 
last crop of barley and oats, it is probable, 
were greater than was supposed, and the 
stocks in hand considerable. 
rising in price, 
cepting fine wool. Store pigs have risen 
considerably, and urexpectedly. The meat 
markets remain steally ; indeed the best ar- 
ticles have generally produced a consider 
able price, the times considered. A most ab- 
surd report has been propagated, that go- 
vernment has it in contemplation to buy up 
wheat with the view of raising the price, ins 
stead of using their endeavours to enable 
the grower to sell profitably at the present, 

Smithfield: —Beef, 2s. 8d. to 4s. 8d.— 


Potatoes are 
In wool little doing, ex- 


Mutton, 
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80 Political Affairs in January. 


Mutton, 2s. 4d. to 46.—Veal, 3s. 4d. to 
5s. 8d.—Pork, 2s, 4d, to 4s. 8d.—Raw 
fat, 28. 34d. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 24s. to 568. 
—Barley, 22s. to 34s.—Oats, 16s. to 28s. 


—London price of best bread, 


[Feb. 1, 
4lb. for 734, 


—Hay, 52s. to $48.—Clover, do. 55s. to 


363.—Straw, 318. 6d. to 45s. 


Coals in the pool, 41s. 6d. to 51s. 3d, 


Middlesex ; Jan. 20, 1823. 
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Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Bri. 
tain, in the Years and Quarters ended 5th 


FRANCE. 

S the eyes of all Europe will soon 
£©&. be directed to the proceedings of 
THe FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
we have procured from Paris an origi- 
nal drawing of its interior, during the 
sitting, with a speaker in the rostrum, 
and another awaiting his conclusion. 
In other respects, it fully speaks for 
itself. More cannot be expected from 
it than from our House of Commons, 
both being under such careful ministe- 
rial management, that a majority in 
either is never likely to appear on any 
vital question. Such assemblies serve, 
however, to enlighten the public, and 
to bring before the world any enor- 
mous abuses of power which no degree 
of profligacy could justify ; but, on the 
other hand, they confer a disgustful 
plausibility on the acts of a government 
which lull the multitude into false 
security. 

Great events appear to be pending. 
Hostilities with the insulted Spanish 
patriots seem tu be inevitable. The 
blow may perhaps be struck before 
our Number is published; but, when- 
ever struck, it will commence the mi/le- 
nium of liberty, and all usurpations of 
undue power will totter like houses 
during an earthquake. Happily, too, 
the insolent asseverations of legiti- 
macy have been self-destroyed, and 
for intermediate sacrifices, the good 
cause of liberty has nothing to answer. 

In our Supplement, we have treated 
on this subject more at large, at the 
conclusion of our extracts from Mr. 
Blaquiere’s excellent book on Spain. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following is the official state- 
ment of the revenue for 1822, by 
which it appears that the tenantry of 
the kingdom have keen able to pay the 

tax-gatherer and fundholder, whatever 
be the condition of the proprietary. 
In truth, the payments into the public 
Exchequer seem to increase, in spite 
of the complaints which fill the king- 
dom; and hence the utility of the tax- 
gatherer being first satistied, whoever 
comes in second best, 





January, 1822, and 1823. 











Years ended Jan. 5, 

1822. 1823. 
Customs --++++++#9,155,102| €9,586,111 
Excise ++eeeeses+ 26,546,415) 25,747,441 
Stamps-++-++ee++ 6,108,640) 6,208,552 
Post Office -+++++ 1,318,000} 1,559,000 
Assessed Taxes ++ 6,256,811] 5,7 98,805 
Land Taxes «+++ 1,265,274 1,224,551 
Miscellaneuus-++* = 503,465 398,534 
Total 50,951,705! 50,122,994 
Decrease on the Year £808,711 
Quarters ended Jan. 5 

1822. 1823. 
Customs --++-- ++ £2,486,896| £ 2,402,258 
Excise --+++- ese 6,390,789] 6,291,908 
Stamps:------- ee 1,497,128) 1,450,987 
Post Office ----++ 308,000) 324,000 
Assessed Taxes -- 2,299,708] 2,120,384 
Land Taxes 473,000 435,592 
Miscellaneous: - «+ 119,696 146,152 
Total 15,568,217| 13,171,241 
Decrease on the Quarter £596,976 





The policy of Great Britain at this 
moment is happily most temperate ; 
and, we flatter ourselves, that the spirit 
of crusading in any cause not our own, 
will not cross the English channel. 
For notices of the great public meet- 
ings at Norwich, Hereford, York, &c. 
werefertothe Provincial Intelligence ; 
and we beg leave, also, to refer to the 
Supplement, published this day, for a 
very important abstract of the votes on 
FIFTY GREAT QUESTIONS during the 
last sessions in the House of Commons. 
It is a document of perpetual refer- 
ence; and, besides appearing in our 
Supplement, has been published sepa- 
rately at ls. by Miller. 

SPAIN, 

Dispatch from the Count de Nesselrode to 
the Charge @’ Affairs of Russia, at Madrid, 

dated Verona, the 14th (26th) Nov. 1822. 


fhe sovereigns and the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at Verona, in the firm intention 
of consolidating, more and more, the peace 
which Europe enjoys, and to prevent what- 
ever might tend to compromise that state 
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1823.] 
of general tranquillity, were led, from the 
first moment of their assembling, to direct 
their anxious and serious attention towards 
an ancient monarchy, which had been agi- 
tated with internal commotions during (wo 
years, and which could not but excite, in 
an equal degree, the solicitude, the inte- 
rest,and the apprchensions,of other powers, 

When, in the month of March, 1820, 
some perjured soldiers tarned their arms 
against their sovereign and their country, 
to impose upon Spain laws which the pub- 
lic reason of Europe, enlightened by the 
experience of all ages, stamped with its 
highest disapprobation, the allied cabinets, 
and particularly that of St. Petersburg, 
hastened to point out the calamities that 
would follow in the train of institutions 
which consecrated military revolt, by the 
very mode of their establishment. ‘These 
fears were but too soon and too thoroughly 
justified. ‘They are no longer theories nor 
principles, which are now to be examined 
and approved. Facts speak aloud; and 
what feeling must they not inspire in every 
Spaniard who yet cherishes a love for his 
king and country? What regret must be 
experienced at the ascendancy of the men 
who have brought about the Spanish revoe 
lution? At a moment when a deplorable 
success crowned their enterprise, the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy was the 
object of the Spanish government. The 
whole nation participated in the wishes of 
his Catholic majesty ; all Europe had of- 
fered him an amicable intervention to re- 
store for him, on solid bases, the authority 
of the mother-country over distant regions 
which formerly constituted her wealth and 
her strength. Encouraged by a fatal ex- 
ample, to persevere in rebellion, the pro- 
vinces where it had already broken out, 
found in the events of the month of March, 
the best apology for disobedience ; and 
those who had yet remained faithful, im- 
mediately separated from the mother coun- 
try, justly afraid of the despotism which 
Was about to oppress its unfortunate sove- 
reign, and a people whom rash innovations 
condemned to traverse the whole range of 
revolutionary disasters.—To the disorders 
of America were soon added thie evils that 
are inseparable from a state of things 
where the conservative principles of so- 
cial order had been forgotten.—Anarchy 
“ppeared in the train of revolution; dis- 
order in the train of anarchy. Long years 
of tranquil possession, soon ceased to be a 
sufficient title to property; the most sa- 
cred rights were soon disputed ; ruinous 
loans and contributions unceasingly renew- 
ed, soon attacked beth public wealth and 
the fortunes of private individuals. As 
Was the Case at that epoch, the bare recol- 
— of which makes Europe shudder, 
oon was despoiled of her patrimony ; 

ee of popular respect ; the royal 

uM y was outraged ; and. anthority was 
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transferred to assemblies where the blind 
passions of the multitude seized upon the 
reins of government. Lastly, and to com- 
plete the parallel with those days of cala- 
mity so unhappily re-produced in Spain, 
on the 7th of July, blood was seen to flow 
in the palace of the king, and a civil.war 
raged throughout the Peninsula. Daring 
nearly three vears, the allied powers cone 
tinued to flatter themselves that the Spa< 
nish character,—that character so constant 
and so geierous when the safety of the 
country was in question, and lately so he- 
roic when it struggled ayainst a power 
produced by revolution, would show itself 
at Jast, even in the men who had had the 

misfortune to hetray the noble recollec- 
tions which Spain might proudly recall to 

every nation in Europe. They flattered 

themselves that the government of his Ca< 
tholic majesty, undeceived by the first 

lessons of a fatal experience, would adopt 

measures, if not to stop by one common 

effort the numerous calamities which were 

bursting upon them from all sides, at least 

to lay the foundations of a remedial sys« 

tem, and to secure graduaily to the throne 

its legitimate rights and its necessary pre- 

rogatives; also, to give to subjects ade« 

quate protection, and to property indis- 

pensable guarantees. But those hopes 

have been utterly falsified. ‘The lapse of 
time has only brought with it fresh injus- 

tice ; violence has been increased; the 

number of victims has frightfully augment- 

ed ; and Spain has already seen more than 

one warrior, and more than one faithful ci- 

tizen, hurried to the scaffold. 

It is thus that the revolution of the 9th 
March went on, day by day, hastening the 
ruin of the Spanish monarchy, when two 
particular events occurred which excited 
the most serious attention of foreign go 
vernments, 

In the midst of a people, to whom de- 
volion to their kings is an hereditary sen- 
timent ; a people who for six successive 
years shed the noblest blood to recover 
their legitimate monarch ;—that monarch 
and his family were reduced toa state of 
notorious and almost absolute captivity. 
His brothers, compelled to justify theme 
selves, were daily menaced with the dun- 
geon or the axe; aud imperious commands 
forbade him, with his dying wife, to quit 
the capital. On the other hand, in imita~ 
tion of the revolutions of Naples and Pied- 
mont, which the Spanish conspirators Cone 
stantly represent as their own work, we 
hear them annoanee that their plans of 
subversion have no.limits. In a neigh~ 
bouring country they strove with anre- 
mitting perseverance to encourage tumults 
and rebellion. ‘In more distant states they 
laboured to create accomplices; the actie 
vity of their proselytism was everywhere 
felt, and everywhere it produced the same 
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Such conduct would, of necessit » @Xe 
cite general reprobation, ‘Those cabinets 
which sincerely desired the good of Spain, 
intithated during two years their sentl- 
ments, by the nature of the relations 
which they maintained with its government. 
France saw herself obliged to confide to 
an army the protection of her frontiers, 
and probably she will be compelled also 
to confide to it the task of putting an end 
to those provocations which have rendered 
it necessary. Spain herself has rebelled; 
in some parts, against a system which is 
foreign to her habits, to her known loyalty, 
and to her entirely monarchica! traditions. 
In this state of things, the emperor, our 
august master, has determined to take a 
step which cannot leave to the Spanish 
nation any doubt as to his true intentions, 
nor as to the sincerity of the wishes he en- 
tertains in her behalf. It is to be feared 
that the dangers arising from vicinity, 
which are always imminent, those which 
menace the royal family, and the just com- 
plaints of a neighbouring state, will termi- 
nate in creating, between him and Spain, 
the most grave embarrassments. It is this 
painful extremity which his majesty would 
avoid, if possible ; but, as long as the king 
is not in a condition to express freely his 
will, as long as a deplorab!e order of things 
facilitates the efforts of the artists of revo- 
hitions, who are united by one common. 
bond with those of the other countries of 
Europe, to trouble its repose, is it in the 
power of the emperor, is it m the power 
of any monarch, to ameliorate the rela- 
tions of the Spanish government with fo- 
reign powers? On the other hand, how 
easy would it be to attain this essential 
end, if the king recovered, with his perfect 
liberty, the means of putting an end to ci- 
vil war, of preventing a foreign war, and 
of surrounding himself with the most en- 
lightened and the most faithful of his sub- 
jects, in order to give to Spain those in- 
stitutions which her wants and her legiti- 
mate wishes require. ‘Then, free and 
tranquil, she could not but inspire Europe 
with the security which she would herself: 
enjoy; and then, too, the powers which 
now protest against the conduct of her go- 
vernment, would be eager to renew with 
her relations truly amicable and founded 
upon mutual good-will. It is a long time 
since Russia announced these ‘grand 
truths to the attention of Spaniards. Ne. 
verlad their patriotism higher destinies to 
fulfil — at this moment. What glory 

ee d to prove that it can never exer. 
cise Cominion im a country where ancient 
esis Pe pteabone attachment to princi- 

. gtiarantee the duration of so- 
crety, aud respect fora holy religion, will 
aiWays triumph over anarchic 


: al doctrines 
and the artifices employed to extend their 


fatal Mifluence, Already one portion of 





[Feb. 1, 
the nation has declared itself. It only re. 
mains for the other portion to unite in. 
stantly with their king to deliver Spain— 
to save it—to assign it, in the great Euro- 
pean family, a place so much the more hio- 
nourable, because it would be snatched, 
as in 1814, from the disastrous triamph of 
military usurpation. 

In directing you, M.le Comte, to com- 
municate to the ministers of his most Ca-. 
tholic majesty, the sentiments developed 
in this dispatch, his majesty is willing to 
believe that neither his intentions, nor, 
those of his allies, will be misrepresented, 
In vain will malevolence endeavour to re- 
present them in the light of foreign inter- 
ference, which seeks to dictate laws to. 
Spain. 

To express the desire of seeing a pro- 
tracted miscry terminate, to snatch from 
the same yoke an unhappy monarch, and 
one of the first among European natiuns, 


—to stop the effusion of blood, and to fa- 
cilitate the re-establishment of an order of. 


things at once wise and national, is certain- 
ly not attacking the independence of a 
country, nor establishing a right of inter- 
vention against which any power whatever 
would have reason to protest. If his im- 
perial majesty had other views, it would 
rest with him and his allies to let the Spa- 
nish revolution complete its work. Very 
soon every germ of prosperity, of wealth,. 
and of power, would be destroyed in the 
Peninsula; and, if the Spanish nation can 
suppose these hostile designs to be euter- 
tained, they should look for the proof of. 
their existence iu the indifference and the 
inaction of the allies, 

The reply that will be made to the pre-- 
sent Declaration, must decide questions of 
the very highest importance. Your in- 
structions from this day will point out the 
determination that you are to make, if the 
dispositions of the public authority at Ma- 
drid reject the means which are offered for 
securing to Spain a future tranquillity, and 
an imperishable glory. 

T he Spanish ministers have replied 
with Roman spirit and Spartan brevity 
to the impertinent observations of the 


Holy Alliance, and their domestic 
concerns. 


Circular addressed. to the Ambassadors of 
Spain at the Courts of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, 

It would be unworthy the Spanish go- 
vernment to answer the notes of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, because they are 
Only a tissue of lies and calumnies ; it con- 
Ones itselfto making known to you its inten 
tions.—1. The Spanish nation is governed 


by a Constitution which was solemnly re- 
cognized by the en 
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uperor of Russia,. 1m 
paniards, friends of theit 
ed, at the beginning of 
» this Constitution, which 
was 


country, proclaim 
the year 1812 
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was abolished solely by violence in 1814. 
—3. The Constitutional King of Spain 
freely exercises the powers vested in him 
by the fundamental code.—4. The Spanish 
nation does not, in any way, interfere 
with the institutions and internal regime 
6f other nations.—5. ‘The remedy for all 
the evils which may afflict the Spanisly 
nation on'y concerns herself.—6. The 
evils which she experiences are not the 
effect of the Constitution, but of the 
efforts of the enemies who endeavour to 
destroy her.—7. The Spanish nation will 
never admit the right of any power to In- 


‘terfere in her affairs.—The government 


will never deviate from the line traced 
out to it by its duties, the national honour, 
and by its unalterable attachment to the 
Constitution sworn to in 1812. I autho- 
rise you to communicate verbally this 
paper to the minister of foreign affairs of 
the power to which you are accredited, 
and to deliver him a copy, if he require it. 
His niajesty hopes that the prudence, 
the zeal, and the patriotism, which dis- 
tinguish you, will suggest a firm conduct, 
such as is worthy the Spanish name under 
present circumstances. This is what I 
have the honour to communicate to your 
excellency, by order of his majesty. 

I renew to you the assurances, &c. 

(Signed) Evaristo St. MIGUEL. 
Madrid, Jan. 2. 

The Notes of the Russian, Austrian, 
and Prussian ministers, on demanding 
their passports, were answered as 
under, 

Answer to Prussia. 

IT have received the note which your 
excellency transmitted to me under the 
date of the 10th, and, contenting myself 
with stating in reply, that the wishes of 
the government of his most Catholic ma- 
Jesty for the happiness of the Prussian 
states, are not less ardent than those ma- 
nifested by his majesty the king of Prussia 
towards Spain, I transmit to your excel- 
lency, by royal order, the passports for 
which you have applied. 


EVARISTO SAN MIGUEL, 
Jan. 11, 1823. 


Answer to Russia. 

I have received the very insolent note 
Which your excellency transmitted to me 
yesterday, the 10th instant; and, limiting 
myself, for my sole reply, to stating that 
you have shamefully abused (perhaps 
through ignorance) the law of nations, 
Which is always respectable in the eyes of 
the Spauish government, I transmit, by 
— of his majesty, the passports you 

sd hoping that your excellency will be 
} Cased to leave.this capital with as little 

clay as possible, 

: Answer to Austria. 
at received the note which your 
rs ency was pleased to remit to me, 
aed yesterday, the 10th; and, having 
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now only to say that the government of his 
Catholic majesty is indifferent whether it 
maintains relations or not with the court 
of Vienna, I send you, by royal order, 
the passports which you have required. 


The answer of the Spanish govern- 
ment to the note of M. de Villele is 
equally firm and dignified. It states 
what is a severe, but a just rebuke to 
the Holy Alliance, that “ the Spanish 
government was never without the 
conviction that the institutions adopted 
freely and spontaneously by Spain 
would give rise to jealousies in many 
of the cabinets of Europe.” It further 
states, that “Spain is governed by a 
Constitution promulgated, accepted, 
and sworn to, in 1812, and acknow- 
ledged by the powers which were as- 
sembled in the congress of Verena”— 
the very powers wio now seek to over- 
turn it. “It was natural,” says the 
Spanish gevernment, “that this order 
of things should produce discontents : 
that is an inevitable consequence of 
every reform which aims at a correc- 
tion of abuses, Individuals are al- 
ways to be found, in every nation and 
in every state, who can never submit 
themselves to the empire of reason 
and justice.” 

France, it will be recollected, offer- 
ed her assistance to Spain in tranquil- 
lizing her, and the Spanish govern- 
ment points out the way in which she 
may doit. ‘The assistance which it 
is now incumbent on the French 
government to give to that of Spain 
(says the state-paper,) is purely nega- 
tive. The disbanding its army of the 
Pyrenees,—the restraining the factious 
enemies of Spain and the refugees in 
France, and a marked and decided 
animadversion on those who take 
pleasure in blackening, in the most 
atrocious manner, the government of 
his Catholic Majesty, as well as the 
institutions of Spain and her Cortes, is 
what the law of nations, as respected 
by all civilized countries, requires.” 


Message delivered by the Cortes to the King 
of Spain. 

‘‘The Cortes manifest to his majesty, 
that they have heard with the greatest 
astonishment the assertions contained in 
the notes of the cabinets of Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Petersburgh, because these 
diplomatic communications, besides being 
inconsistent with the established practice 
of civilized nations, are insulting to the 
Spanish nation, its Cortes, and its govern- 
ment ; and that they have at the same time 
heard with the greatest satisfaction the 
judicious and decorous answer made M. 
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the Spanish government, which exposes 
the falsehood of the imputations cast on 
the nation, and expresses its determination 
tv maintain its rights.” After some further 
observations on these points, the message 
concludes by declaring to his majesty, 
that the Cortes are prepared to maintain 


at every risk the dignity and splendour of 


the constitutional throne, and of the king 
of the Spains, and the independence, the 
liberties, and the honour, of the Spanish 
nation, and to decree whatever sacrifice 
may be necessary for the preservation of 
iuterests so invaluable. 

GREECE. 

The campaign in Thessaly is termi- 
nated. Since the death of Chourschid, 
the remnant of his troops in that pro- 
vince has gone into winter quarters. 
The Greeks, on their side, are also 
quiet in their cantonments. On the 
12th of December the Morea enjoyed 
a degree of tranquillity. ‘The Greeks 
had collected all their forces in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth. The mili- 
tary movements had elosed in Epirus 
and Acarnania, as well as in Etolia, 
‘he Greeks have resolved to take 
advantage of the cessation of hostili- 
ties, to work during the winter at the 
fortifications of Missolonghi, in order 
to add as much as possible to the 
strength of that important place. 

In a letter from the Rev. H. D. 
Leeves, agent to the British and Fo- 


Feb. 4, 
reign Bible Society, dated October 8, 
1822, he says,—‘“‘ We proceeded to 
Scio, where we had an opportunity of 
witnessing the melancholy and utter 
desolation which has befallen this 
beautiful and once-flourishing island. 
I could not have conceived, without 
being an eye-witness, that destruction 
could have been rendered so com. 
plete. We walked through the town, 
which was handsome, and built en- 
tirely of stone ; and found the houses, 
the churches, the hospital, the exten. 
sive college, where, a few months ago, 
6 or 700 youths were receiving their 
education,—one mass of ruins. On 
every side were strewed fragments of 
half-burnt books, manuscripts, clothes, 
and furniture; and, what was most 
shocking to the feelings, numerous 
human bodies mouldering on the spot 
where they fell. Nothing that had 
life was to be seen but a few miserable 
half-starved dogs and cats. The vil- 
lages have shared the same fate, and 
of a population of 130,000 Greeks 
there remain, perhaps, 800 or 1000 
individuals, scattered through — the 
most distant villages. In the town 
nothing has escaped but the Consuls’ 
houses, and a very few immediately 
adjoining them, which could not be 


burnt without burning the Consu- 
lates.” 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axnp DEATHS, in ann near LONDON, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
AN. 2.—A merchant-ship, called the 

Weare of Bristol, lost off Ballycot- 
ton, Ireland; when, out of thirty-six per- 
sons of the crew and passengers, thirteen 
only were saved, 

— 5.—The reduction of the salt-tax 
took place. 

— %.—An ingirrection of the negroes 
at Martinique detected: several plan- 
ters had died by poison. ‘Two hundred 
necroes were ordered tor execution. 

12.—The Society of Friends set on foot 
a subscription for the relief of the 
Greeks, 

16.—A meeting of the merchants and 
gentlemen of London took place, to con- 


e 


sider of the fittest mode in which relict 


could be afforded to the untortunate suf- 
ferers of Antioch, and its vicinity: the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. Mr. G. Liddell 
(secretary to the Levant Company,) read 
Mr. Barker's printed report of the’ earth- 
quake at Antioch, dated the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1022. ‘Lhe result of the meeting 





was, the appointment of a committee to 
receive subscriptions, 

— 26.—A destructive fire in Watling- 
street, which broke out at the house of 
Mr. Penny, and consumed several adjoiu- 
img premises of considerable magnitude. 

MARRIED, 

James Allan, eldest son of Mr. Justice 
Park, to Mary, daughter of the late W. 
Dickins. 

The Rev. J. P. Malleson, a.B. of Leeds, 
to Miss Anne Sophia Taylor, of Frede- 
rick-place, Hampstead-road. 

Jolm Pugh, esq. barrister, of Gray’s-inn, 
to Miss Christian Jane Singer, of Beck- 
ington, Somersetshire. 

C. Wm. Phillips, esq. of Sutton, Surrey, 
to Miss $. Jamison, of Newington. 

At Kingston, Surrey, Lieut. H. J. C. 
Miuardiere, of the’ 15th Madras Native 


Infantry, to Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
Dr. Harcourt, of Kingston. 


S. Pratt, esq. of Tottenham-court road, 
to Miss S, M. Hodgse 
place. 


n, of Upper Bedford- 
The 
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he Hon. Major-gen. Fermor, to Miss 
Mic daughter of Sir Richard B. bart. 

‘Portland-place.. 

“C. Penfold, esq. to Miss C, M. Cress, 
both ot Croydon. 

E. Bostock, esq. of East Grinstead, 
Sussex, to Miss E. Waddington, of Leman- 
street, Goodman’s-fields, 

Edmund Timothy, esq. of Cambridge- 
heath, to Miss A. Mayor, of Guildford. — 

§. Davis, esq. of Parson’s-green, to Miss 
Mary Wood, of Cheltenham. 

Mr. J. Block, of Kentish-town, to Miss 
S. Wilson, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Nathaniel Chater, of Fleet-street, 
to Miss M. Wanostrocht, of Camberwell. 

T. A. Stone, esq. of Argyll-street, to 
Miss F, M. Gream, of Richmond. 

Mr. Edward Pitzey, to Miss Aickin, of 
Norwood, 

The Rev. P. H. Wilton, of Upper Bed- 
ford-place, to Miss J. King, of Bristol. 

The Rev. William Johnson, rector of 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, to Miss Mary 
Tabrum, of Clapton house. 

The Rev. E. Horne, of Stanstead, Sus- 
sex, to Miss Mary Ann Thomas, of Clap- 
ham Rise. 

J. Dodson, tx.p. of Doctors’ Commons, 
M.P. to Miss Pearson, of George-street, 
Hanover-square, 

T. A. Maynard, esq. of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Miss Louisa Long, late of Fa- 
versham, 

Mr. Davis, of Lower Brooke-street, to 
Miss E, W. Parker, of Portland-place. 

Jolin Bury, esq. of Southgate, to Miss 
A. Bellamy, of Trinity-square. 

Mr. T. C. Lewis, of Oxford-street, to 
Miss §, C. Sieley, of Walcot. 

Mr. G.R. Hilliard, of Stockwell, to Miss 
E. Bridge, of Butsbury, Essex. 

Mr. W. Joy, of the Inner Temple, to 
Miss J. Burdock, of Oxford-road. 

The Rev. R. Roche, of Albemarle. 
street, to Miss M. A. Harrison, of Bug- 
brooke, Warwickshire. 

Robert Bellars, esq. of New Lodge, 
Berkhampsted, to Miss E. Bridges, of 
Glocester-place, Portman-square. 

Mr. Samuel Soames, of Stepney, to 
Miss Susan Bird, of Waltons, Steeple 
Bumpstead. 

Join Ward, esq. of Marlborough, to 
Ann, daughter of Dr. Merriman, of Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

The Rev. J. A. Coombs, of Manchester, 

0 Eliza, daughter of ‘T. Wilson, esq- of 
Highbury-place. 

-“ J. Archdeacon, esq. of London, to 

: - S. Cuddon, of Layham. 

conn, Dymoke, esq. of Scrivelsby- 
rt, Lincoinshire, to Miss E, Pearce, of 


ichmond, 
oa DIED. 
‘At Stockwell, Mr. Edward Fry, one of 


Marriages and Deaths in and near London: 85 


At Hampton, Mrs. Elizabeth Stretbal!, 
widow of Edward S, esq. advocate-gene, 
ral, Calcutta. 

In Sloane-street, 75, Surah, widow of T. 


Brown, esq. of Peckham-lodge. : 
Near London, 59, Louisa Caroline, wife 
of Rear-Admiral Graves. : 


On Wandsworth-common, 83, MVilliam 
Dent, eq. 

In Nottingham-street, Mary-la-bonne, 
96, Sarah, widow of the Rev. Charles Wes- 
ley, celebrated for his sacred poetry, and 
brother of the late Rev. John W. 

In Waterloo-place, the Countess of 
Egremont, 

At Clapton, 57, Samucl Pett, esq. M.D. 
his death was occasioned by a puncture in 
the finger, while at a dissection. ' 

At East-place, Lambeth, at an advanced 
age, Thomas Harvey, esq. : 

At Twickenham, 73, T. West, esq. 

_ At Plaistow, Essex, 67, Hunnah Dare 
ton, widow of William D. of Gracechurch- 
street, a respected member of the Society 
of Friends. 

At Chiswick, 66, George Woodroffe, esq. 
late chief prothonotary of the Common 
Pleas. 

In Stamford-street, Blackfriars’-road, 
67, Samuel Bilke, esq. late of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Brighton, 33, Joseph Alcock, esq. of 
Roehampton. 

In Hatton-garden, 31, John Ord, esq. 

At Eltham, 82, Richard Cooper, esq. of 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 

In Hornton-sircet, Kensington, 41, Mary 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-colonel Thomas 
Burke, ¢.B. 

In Middle-street, Cloth-fair, 81, Mrs. 
Surah Compton. 

In Little Trinity-lane, Queenhithe, 71, 
Margaret, wife of John Coles, esq. 

At North-end, Hammersmith, 63, Ri- 
chard Smith, esq. 

At Old Brompton, 69, William Cowper, 
es]. 

At Hammersmith, 73, Mrs. Turner. 

At Brighton, 76, Mrs. Ingleby, of Hol- 
loway. 

In Guildford-street, 88, the widow of 
Benjamin Bewicke, esq. of New Ormond- 
Street. 

At Camberwell, 66, Ms. L. Williamson. 

In Brewer-street, Golden-square, P. 
Hendric, esq. 

In Gower-strect, 90, Mrs. Moore, widow 
of William M. esq. formerly attorney-ge- 
neral of Barbadoes. 

At Blackheath, A/rs. Hadden, widow of 
Dr. H. rector of Stepney. 

InCirencester-place, 74, Mrs. A. Leader, 
widow of William L. esq. of Wells-street, 
Oxford-street. 

In Charlotte street, Bloomsbury, 83, 
Mr. Brotherton, an eminent dentist. 

At Hampton, 64, Martha, wife of J. C. 
Ruding, esq. , 
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$6 Dr. Charles Hutlon— Marquis of Drogheda. 


In Bryanstone-strect, ag gel | 
62, Teresa, wife of Robert Selby, esq. anc 
sister of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

At Clapton, 27, Caroline, wife of Bo- 
mamy Dobree, esq. , 

At Chatham-piace, Hackney, Maria, 
wife of John Till; esq. 

In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 79, 
Martin Cole, esq, oni 
_ In Piccadilly, 84, Mr. Harding. 

In Somerset-place, Joanna, widow of T. 
C. Hincks, esq. 

At his house in Upper Grosvenor-street, 
$7, Sir George Duckett, bart. ; 

In Sloane-street, 80, Patrick Willie, 
esq. late consul at Carthagena. 

In Drary-lane, Mr. James, baker, sud- 
denly. ' 

Aged 64, Sir John Everitt, kt. of Sloane- 
Street, 

At the York Asylum, Jr. William Dalby, 
many years chamberlain at the New Hum- 
mums, Covent-garden. 

Colonel Macleod: he was found dead in 
his bed. 

At Highbury-place, Islington, H. G, 
flilbers, esq. 

At Kentish-town, 26, Mr. E. Danecr, 
enly surviving son of Mr. James D. for- 
nerly of Furnivals’-inn, law-stationer. 

At St. James’s-palace, 64, Rogers Clau- 
eus Francis Du Pasyuier, esq. senior page 
to the King, 

In South-street, Grosvenor-square, diter 
a short illness, Ludy Aprecce. 

In Southampton-row, 67, the Dowager 
Lady Brisco, relict of the late Sir John B. 
of Crofton-ha'l, Cumberland. 

At Rochampton, 69, Caroline, Countess 
Dowager of Kingston. 

At her house in South Audley-street, 
Lady Frederick Stanhope. 

At Richmond, 67, Mary, wife of James 
Skinner, esq. of Belle-Vue House, Devon. 

At Camberwell, 63, George Young, esq. 
formerly of Blackheath, 

In New Bond street, Mr. C. Mitcheli, 
sen. late of Southampton. 

Mrs. Box, relict of Mr. Box, surgeon, 
of Ludgate-hill, 

At his house in Bedford-row, 86, Dr. 
Charles Hutton, known to the public 
during nearly sixty years as a writer on 
mathematical subjects; and during the 
last forty years, considered as the first 
mathematician in England; while he was 
not less respected in all the relations of 
private life. As the decease of this 
excellent man took place after the obi- 
tuary of our Magazine had been prepared 
for press, we are under the necessity of 
deterring ull our next those details of his 
anteresting life, and learned labours, of 


which an inadequate sumunary will oc- 
CUP) several pages. 
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In Sackville-street, Dublin, 94, the Mar. 
guis of Drogheda. His lordship’s titles were, 
the Marquis and Earl of Drogheda, Vis. 
count Moore, Baron Melfont (Baron 
Moore, of Moore-place, Kent, in England, 
Constable of Maryborough Fort, Governor 
and Custos Rotulorum of the King’s and 
Queen’s Counties, and the County of 
Meath, Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, 
and one of the original Knights of the 
Order of St. Patrick. His lordship was 
also a field-marshal, and the oldest generat 
in liis majesty’s service. He raised the 
eighteenth dragoons in the year 1762, 
since which time he commanded it until 
its reduction last year. His lordship was 
married in the year 1766 to Lady Anne 
Seymour, eldest daughter of Francis, 
Marquis of Hertford, K.G., who died in 
1767. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Rev. W. Barrow, Lt.p. to the valuable 
living of North Winfield, Derbyshire. 

Rev. Charles Henry Hodgson, M.A, 
lecturer of St. Thomas, Salisbury, to the 
rectory of Berwick Saint Leonard, with 
the chapel of Sedgehill annexed. 

Rev. W. Thursby, M.A, to the vicarage 
of All Saints, Northampton, 

Rey. Jolin Sinclair, to the living of 
Hutton Bushel, Yorkshire. ; 

Rev. H. B. Wrey, to the vicarage of 
Oxehampton, Devon. 

Rev. Hender Molseworth, to the rec- 
tory of Saint Ewny, Cornwall, 

Rev. IT. Stacey, to the vicarage of 
Boath, Glamorganshire. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Hood, to the benefice 
of Aghaboy, in the county of Monaghan. 

Rey. Jas. Barrow, M.A. to the rectory 
of Lopham, Norfolk. 

tev. Jas. Royle, to the perpetual cu- 
racies of Werelham and Wretton, Norfolk. 

Rev. Jolin Wareyn Darby, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Wicklewood, Norfolk. 

Rev. Joseph Relph, m.a. to the rectory 
of Iexford, Somersetshire. 

Rev. George Trevelyan, jun. M.A. to 
the vicarage of Milverton Prima, with the 
chapel of Longford Budwsille annexed. 

Kev. G. H. Greenall, M.A. to the pet- 
petual curacy of Orford, Kent. 

Rev. George 'Turnor, vicar of Wragby, 
. " prebendal stall in Lincoln Cathe- 

ral. 

Kev. George Osborne, to hold the ree- 
tory of Haselbeech, Northamptonshire, 
with his rectory of Stainsby cum Gunby, 
Lincolnshire, | 


Rev. J, Mayo, M.a. to the vicarage of 
Avebury, Wilts.’ ee 


Rev. J. P. Carpenter, to the vicarage 
of Cleder, Cornwall. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of Englund for the last twenty-seven Years. 


—_— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
TOHE Literary and Philosophical Society 

[ of Newcastle held its meeting within 
the month, when several interesting papers 
were read. Among them was one on the 
probable situation of the Nortli-Pote ex- 
pedition under Capt. Parry. It was 
recommended that the Davis’s Straits 
shipping should be sent earlier than usual, 
to afford assistance, if wanted. 

The landed gentlemen of Durham lately 
resolved, urged by the distresses of their 
tenants, to present a requisition to the 
high sheriff to call a county mecting, to 
procure relief. 

Married.] Mr. T. Midgley, to Miss M. 
Henderson, of the Manor Chare; Mr. J. 
Smith, to Mrs. E. Nelson: all of Newcas- 
tl.—Mr. M. Liddie, of Newcastle, to 
Miss E. Skipsey, of North Shields,—Mr, 
T. Carr, of Newcastle, to Miss E. Miller, 
ef Carr’s Hill, near Gateshead.—Mr. J. 
Paifreyman, to Mrs. J. Storey, of New- 
castle.—William Holmes, of Newcastle, 
to Anne Smales, of Whitby, both of the 
Society of Friends.—Rohert Hodgson, esq. 
to Miss Hunter, both of Durham.—Mr. 
R. Holmes, of South Shields, to Miss 
Sherriton, of Dinnington.—Mr. J. Steven- 
son, to Miss Hunter, of South Shields.— 
Mr. R. Keir, to Miss J. Garbutt, both 
ef South Shields—Mr. Botcherby, of 
Darlington, to Miss H, Clark, of North- 
allerton. 

Died.|] At Newcastle, 51, Mrs. E. 
Armstrong.—33, Mrs. S, Cato.—In Dean- 
street, 27, Mrs. Ord, deservedly regretted. 
—On Pandon-bank, 82, Mr. J. Simpson, 
much respected. — In Albion-place, Mr. J. 
Kirton.—In the Manor Chare, 54, Mrs. 
Cath, Lofthouse.—54, Mrs. E. Sopwith— 
Mr. Bedford.—In Lower Friar-street, 27, 
Mr, R. Wilson. 


At Durham, 81, Mr. W. Jopling.—Mrs. 
J. Hedley. 

At Sunderland, 57, Mrs. Ranson.— 80, 
Mr. T. Newton Russer.—78, Mr. E. 
Hunter, snddenly. 
xt North ‘Shields, Mr. J. Salkekd; in 
Tyne-street, Mr. C. Kidd.—In Bedford- 
street, 58, Mr. J. Nesbit.—g7, “Mrs. A. 
Yodd—Mr, John Smith.—48, Mrs. A. 
Ross. 

__ At Darlington, 34, Mr. T. Byers.— 

Mr. M. Barlow.—69, Mr. R. Child. 7” 
= MoPwearmouth, Mrs. Beecroft. 

~"O4%, Vrs. Pu — 

aan aa Mr. R. Barry, 


At Stockton, 76 : _ 
72, Mrs, stoma ' » Mr. W. Atkinson. 


yo mere AND WESTMORELAND. 
arrted.] Mr, R, Routledge, to Miss 


J. Thompson; Mr. T. Brice, to Miss FE. 
Nicholson: all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. Holmes, 
to Miss M. Brown; Mr. J. Bewley, to 
Miss Mary Dixon; Mr. M. Walker, to 
Miss M. Dixon; Mr. W. Crane, to Miss 
M. How: all cf Whitehaven.—Mr. J. 
Whrawelf, to Miss H. Graham; Mr. J. 
Brown, to Miss H. Thompson: all of 
Workington.——Mr. F. Knox, to Miss E. 
Richardson; Mr. Hawthornthwaite, to. 
Miss M. Kennedy: all of Kendal.—Mr. J. 
Hetherington, to Miss E. Nieholson, both: 
of Brompton. 

Died.} At Carlisle, in Caldewgate, 90,. 
Mr. A. Hope.—In Scotch-street, Mr. W. 
Wilkie.—94, Mrs. Feddon.—In- Caldcoats,. 
78, Mr. J. Tubman.—lIn Botchergate, 46, 
Mr. M. M‘Kroy.—In Shaddongate, 33,. 
Mr. W. Stephen, late of Penrith. 

At Penrith, 52, Mrs. E. Rawson.—63, 
Mrs. M. Langley.—Mr. G. Cookson,.— 
Mr..T. Mounsey. 

At Wigton, Miss Knubley.— Mrs. 
Hodgson, deservedly regretted.—62, Mrs, 
M. Dand —20, Miss M. Pattenson. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The great York reform-meeting took 
place on Wednesday, the 22d ult. in con- 
sequence of the requisition of 2000 free- 
holders. After a most able speech, Mr. 
W. FAWKES read the following resolutions. 
for the adoption of the mecting :—“ Re- 
solved, 1. That the constitution of this 
country is a government consisting of 
three indepencent states: a limited mo- 
narchy, a limited aristocracy, and a limited 
democracy. ‘Fhat each has its distinct 
and peculiar functions and privileges ; and 
that one of these estates cannot unduly 
iniluence the functions of either of the 
others, without disturbing that balance 
which is essential to secureand perpetuate’ 
the various advantages which may be 
derived to the people from a government 
so constituted.—?. ‘That the House of 
Commons, as at present composed, does 
not express the national will; on the con- 
trary, it has too generally proved its rea- 
diness to comply with the dictates of 
whatsoever minister may have dispensed 
the favours of the crown.—3. That the ef 
fects of the present state of the House of 
Commons have been the wanton and pro- 
fligate expenditure of the public money, 
and the unprincipled creation and conti- 
nuance of useless places and unmerited 
pensions, in defiance of the loud and gene- 
ral expression of the public feeling.—4, 
That the heavy pressure or load of taxes 
imposed, for the purpose of supporting 
an extravagant civil list, and of maintain- 
ing a 1uinously large military and colonial 
establishment 
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establisiment, is totally incompatible with 
a state of profound peace and ackno-- 
ledged security.—5. That the only mea- 
sure which can remedy these evils, and 
preserve the. country from the dangers 
that may be anticipated from a conti- 
nuance of them, is a speedy and effectual 
reform in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment.”"—Mr. S. WortTLey opposed them 
in along and imuch-interrupted speech ; 
and was followed by Lonp Mitton, Mr. 
Wryvi.t, Mr. BEVERLEY, and Mr, W OOL- 
LER, m their support. The resolutions 
were then separately put and carried, the 
single hand held up against them being 
that of Mr. S. Wortley. Sir F. Woop 
then proposed the following petition:— 
“To the Henourable the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, The humble Peti- 
tion of the frecholders of the county of 
York, sheweth—That your petitioners are 
duly and deeply impressed with venera- 
tion for the constitution of this realm, as 
consisting of King, Lords, and Commons, 
und are anxious to preserve in purity and 
vigour the privileges of each component 
part, being convinced that the same were 
well adapted to the benefit and protection 
of the people.—Impressed with these sen- 
timents, this county has not been forward 
to complain of the conduct of parliament ; 
but the recent proceedings of your ho- 
nowable house, which has in each sueces- 
sive session given fresh proofs of its devia- 
tion from public opinion, have convinced 
your peutioners that neither are duly 
attended to in your Honourable House.— 
Instead of a determined resistance to the 
encroachments of power, a tender care 
for the rights of the people, a jealous eye 
over the executory and judicial magis- 
tracy, and a vigilant watch over the pub- 
lic treasure; it has been the misfortune of 
your petitioners to witness too ready a com- 
pliance with the wishes of whatever minis- 
ter may have dispensed the favours of the 
crown.— Of this unconstitutional tendency 
in your Honourable House, your peti- 
tioners feel the fatal effects in the wanton 
and profligate expenditure of their re. 
sources ; in the maintenance of a military 
force, dangerous to their liberties; in 
the enactment of laws inconsistent with 
the spirit of the coustitution; and it the 
frequent neglect with which the petitions of 
the people have been treated in that quar- 
ter where they ought to have experienced 
ule readiest and most anxions attention, 
—The evils of an inadequate representa- 
tion have been complained of by eminent 
statesmen of all parties, and at different 
periods; but to your petitioners these evils 
appear greatly aggravated by the addition. 
al power and intlueuce over your honour- 
able house, which is derived trom the pre- 
sent large collection of taxes, and the un. 
precedented amount of our Civil, military, 
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and colonial, peace-establishments.—Yonr 
petitioners beg leave to represent, that if 
this state of your honourable house, and 
the circumstances which affect its inde- 
pendence are at all times subjects of great 
public interest— they are peculiarly so at 
a time when the absolute monarchs of Eu. 
rope, not content with arbitrarily govery. 
ing their own dominions, are leagued to- 
gether in an alliance, the avowed object 
of whichis to check the progress of liberty, 
and to prevent the establishment of repie, 
sentative governments; an object which 
they have but too successfully carried into 
execution by the military occupation of 
countries to which they have had the power 
to dictate.—Your petitioners apprehend 
no such immediate violence to the British 
constitution ; but they are fearful lest a 
pernicious influence should destroy the 
basis of their liberties, and ultimately con, 
vert the power of a free constitation into 
the convenient instrument of an arbitrary 
government,—Your petitioners, anxions 
that parliament should avail, itself of the 
present period of peace and tranquillity to 
enter into a full consideration of the state 
of the house of commons, respectfully but 
earnestly entreat your honourable house to 
inquire seriously into the causes of a state 
of things injurious to themselves and dan- 
gerous to their posterity, aud by a speedy. 
and effectnal reform of your honourable 
house, to adopt the measures which alone 
can remedy the evils of which they com. 
plain, and restore that good agreement 
and perfect sympathy which ought to pre- 
vail between the true House of Commons 
and the people.’—This petition was put 
and carried, Mr. S. Wortley being again 
the only dissentient, 

Marvied.] Mr. J. Hall, to Miss M.A. 
Thompson, both of Hal.—Mr. W. Haws 
shaw, to Miss M. Townend; Mr. G, Stead, 
to Miss Swift: all of Leeds—Mr. James 
Douglas, of Leeds, to Miss M. Bursy, of 
Stockton-upon-Tees.—Mr. Backhouse, of 
Leeds, to Miss Thompson, of Woodhouse- 
Lill.— Mr. J. C. Vickers, of Leeds, to Miss 
E. Stott, of Rochdake.—Mr._A. Nelson, to 
Miss I. Reid, of Halifax.—Mr. J. Watson 
to Miss Mundell, both of Huddersfield.— 
John Allen, jun. esq. of Hudderstield, to 
Miss Brooke, of Nortbgate-house, Hanley. 
—Mr. T. Taylor, to Mrs. Parr, both of 
Kuaresbro’*sX— Mr, G, Edwards, of Halifax, 
to Miss E. Smith, of Cateaton-streets 
London.—Mr. Smalley, of Pontefract, te 
Miss Sutcliffe, of Halifax.—Flintoff Lea 
tham, esq. of Pontefract, to Miss E. Black- 
burn, of Clapham-house, Surrey... 

Died.) At Leeds, Miss Render.—34, 
Mrs. Haxford, much respected.—72, .Mrs« 
Browu.—Mr. G. Poultier, deservedly re- 
eretted.—In Trafalgar-street, 55, Mr. T. 
Sheppard, much and justly lamented. 


At Halifax, Mr, Townsend, deservedly 
lamented, 
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At Shoffield, in Bank-street, 56, Mr. G. 
Bower, much respected. 

At Bradford, Mr. S. Tottie. 

At Hunslet, 61, Mr. J. Wetherkead, 
much respected.—At South Hanston, Mr. 

, Dixon. : 
. At Cleckheaton, Mrs. B. Fitton, sud- 
denly.—At Horton, 36, Miss J. Wadding- 
ton.—At Aberford, 80, Mr. J. Catton.— 
At Foot-hill, Rastrick, 73, Mr. ‘Tf. Hamer- 
ton, much respected. 

At Halton, 95, Mr. J. Murkill. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A disgraceful affair lately took place 
between some of the military stationed 
at Hulme-barracks, and the inhabitants of 
Hulme. It appeared that an individual 
had been wantonly ill treated by the mili- 
tary, which was resented by the inhabi- 
tants. One of the soldiers, named Mur- 
ray, was bound over to answer for his con- 
duct at the quarter sessions. 

Four persons, at Manchester, were late- 

ly poisoned while eating their victuals. 
the cause remains a mystery. 
' Some valuable salt-brine springs have 
lately been discovered about twelve miles 
from Manchester, on the banks of the duke 
of Newcastle’s canal. 

Marricd.] Richard Heywood, esq. of 
Manchester, to Jane,danghter of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. —Mr, J. Taylor, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Fothergill, of Bond-street, 
Loudon.—Mr. P. Gough, to Miss A. Stod- 
dart; Mr. T. Bartington, to Miss J. Galt; 
Mr. ‘Tl’. Hoosen, to Miss E. Owens : all of 
Liverpool.—Mr, R. Jones, of Liverpool, 
to Miss Later, of Altrincham.—Mr. J.C. 
Cash, of Liverpool, to Miss D. Lamb, late 
of Lancaster, 

Died ] At Manchester, Mr. R. Barter, 
deservedly respected.—In Hope-street, 
Oldtield-road, 52, Mr. M*Kenna, justly 
regretted.—46, Mr. J. Kinder, late of 
Stockport.—70, Mr. J. Reddish.—In Bra- 
zen-nose street, 28, Miss J. Currie, Lighly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Liverpool, 86, Mr. Charles Birchin. 
—Mrs. J. Hartison.—In Slater-street, 28, 
Mr. G, M‘Goulrick.—57, Mr. J. Taylor. 
In Scotland-road, 74, Mr. J. Aspinall, late 
of Castle-street.—In Sawney Pope-street, 
74, Mr. D. Roseow.—81, Mrs. Woodfine, 
widow of Mr. John W.—Mr, R. Hayes.— 
My Gloucester-place, Low Hill, 80, Mr. 
>. Sherlock.—33, Mr. J. Williams.—In 
Park-lane, 23, Mr. C. Macauley. 

" At Parr Wood, near Didsbury, 65,R. 
an €sq.—At Bollington, Miss E. 
‘Antrobus, deservedly regretted. — At 

ale, 70, Mra, Blackburne, wife of Joba 

» esq. M. P. for this county. 

CHESHIRE, 

Mr, Leet, of Chester, has recently 
— an important discovery, which will 
Yo = considerable practical applica- 

: Fi e has ascertained that pyroligneous 
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acid passed through an iron tube, drop by 
drop, in quick succession, heated to bright 


ignition, produces gas of an excellent qua- — 


lity. 

The Macclesfield coach, called the True 
Briton, on its way to Manchester, in con- 
sequence of the tire of one of the wheels 
coming off, lately broke down within a few 
miles of Manchester, when two persons 
were killed upon the spot, and several 
Others materially injured. caER 

Married.] Mr. T. ‘Thompson, to Miss A. 
Nield, both of Chester,—Mr. J. Cheetham, 
of Stockport, to Miss J. M. Moseley, of 
Bosden.—Mr. J. Sutton, near Maccles- 
field, to Mrs. M. Bowyer, of Prestbury. 
—Mr. W. Bartley, of Everton, to Miss S. 
Redish, of Kingsley-hall, near Frodsham. - 

Died.] At Chester, in King-street, 60, 
Mr. J. Ridgway.—In the Union-walk, 63, 
Mr. R. Venables, late of Rowton. 

At Bougliton, iu Sandy-lane, 86, Mr. R. 
Maddock.—At Orston, 72, Mr. J. Smith, 
deservedly respected.—At Toft, 85, Ralph 
Leycester, esq.greatly and justly regretted, 


DERBYSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Derby 
lately took place, the mayor in the chair, 
when it was resolved to petition parlia- 
ment for a repeal of the laws relative te 
insolvent debtors. 

-Married.| Mr. Brassington, to Mrs. 
Hallam; Mr. T. VYallison, to Miss M. 
M‘Kenny: all of Derby.—Mr. R. Hol- 
brook, of Spondon, to Miss H. Rogers, of 
Derby.— Mr. H. Perkins, of Belper, to 
Miss H. Dunbar, of St. Mary’s-gate, Not- 
tingham—-Edward Abney, esq. of Mea- 
sham-hall, to Miss E. R. Holden, of West 
Bromwich.—Mr. H. Lane, of Sudbury, to 
Miss D. Eley, of Hiltou.—Mr. N. L. Sta- 
ley, of Butterley-park, to Miss Groves, of 
Bakewell. | 

Died.) At Derby, 50, Mr. T. Brook- 
bouse, much respected.—In Green-lane, 
87, Mrs. Gamble.—61, Mr. Hoimes, great- 
ly regretted.—In St. Peter’s-street, 56, 
Mr. T. Hazard.—70, Mr. J. Newham, 
suddenly.—18, Miss Hitchner.—61, Mr. 
H. Welsh. 

At Chesterfield, Mis. Marsh.—Mr. T. 
Marsh.—Mr. Tomlinsov.—77, Mrs. Wil- 
son.——Mrs. Bower. 

At Ashbourn, 36, Miss M. Pidcock. 

At Belper, Mr. J. Ratcliffe, deservedly 
regretted. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.] Mr. R. Allwood, to Miss S. 
Selby; Mr. R. Lees, to Miss L. Mow- 
bray ; Mr. G. Hayes, to Miss M. Harri- 
son; Mr. W. Holmes, to Miss H. Harrison = 
all of Nottingham.—Mr. J. Marshall, of 
West Bridgford; to Miss Smalley, of Carl- 
ton.—Mr. J. Holbrook , of Wilford, to Miss 
E. Daykin, of West Bridgford. 
. Died.) At a in a 
Jy 
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93, Mrs. S. Swan.—Mrs. Wright, late of 
Long-row.—In Finkhill-street, 32, Mrs.M. 
Machin, deservedly regretted. 

At Newark, in Appleton-gate, 67, Mrs. 
C. Mower.—Mr. R. Abraham. —52, Mrs. 
M. Thompson.—65, Mr. W. Haywood. 
72, Mr. D. Else. 

At Mansfield, 62, Mrs. E. Mellors, de- 
servedly regretted,—82, Mrs. A. Dallas. 

At New Snenton, 19, Elizabeth Blad- 
sall : her death is recorded for her eminent 
filial affection, and other dispositions —At 
Orston, 72, Mrs. Maltby.—At East Ret- 
ford, 84, Mrs. Nottingham,—At Heage, at 
an advanced age, Mr. James Bowler. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A committee has been appointed to ar- 
range proceedings for a county meeting, 
and to correspond with other committees 
and individuals, in the furtherance of the 
object of reform. The committee named, 
with power to add to their numbers, are 
Sir Robert Heron, Colonel Johnson, Sir J. 
Thorold, Colonel Allix, Russell Collett, 
esq.; Richard Mason, esq.; Mr. Shield, 
(of Preston ;) and Mr. Tomlinson. 

Married.) Captain Bass, of Gainsho- 
rough, to Miss 1). Louth, of Grimsby.— 
At Boston, the Rev. Richard Conington, 
M.A. to Miss J. Thirkill. 

Died.| At Louth, Mr. Espin, the much 
respected and able master of the mathema- 
tical and commercial school there, founded 
by the late Dr. Mappleloft, dean of Ely. 

At Somerby, 40, William Cheney, esq. 
late captain of the first regiment of guards, 
— At Fulbeck, 63, Mrs. Frances Capp. 

At Horncastle, 64, Mr. Weir, suddenly. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 


The agricultural distress in Leicester- 
shire has reached its extreme height: at 
a recent auditing, near Loughborough, 
the steward, instead of receiving 2,5001. 
brought home only 45/. or 471, 

Mr. W. G. Lewis, of Coventry, who was 
vetained in Oakham gaol for the payment 
of his fine, has lately been liberated by the 
order of ministers. ° 

Marrud.] Mr. J. Rosse, to Miss R 
Hatlord ; both of Leicester.—Mr. Thomas 
Porter, of Leicester, to Miss E, M. Hunt 
of Shoreditch.— Mr, Kirby, of Hotel: 
street, Leicester, to Miss Knowles, of 
Cambridge.—Mr. T. Fielding, of Leicester 
to Miss F. Bullers, of Duffield. —Mr, H 
“Aldowes, jun. of Lougl Y Tis 
Jackson, of Oadby. we tla 

Died.) At Leicester, Mr. J. Hincks.— 
Tn the Market piace, 65, Mrs. Wilmot.— 
Tu Gallowtree-gate, Mr. R. Dowell —In 
Hea nem, we Mr. Hose. — 63, Lucy 

enrietta, widow of , y 
were rector of Paolo - aoe 

t Loughborough, 7 at. R 
Mer bea 78, Mr. Mat. Blood. 


At Hinckley, Mi. W, Hayes, deservedly 


respected.— 75, Mrs, Blockley.—80, Miss 
A. Blinckhorn. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 68, Mr. R 
Farnell, much and deservedly respected, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. Marlow, of Walsall, to 
Miss Hall, of New street, Hinley.—Mr, 
Spark, of Newcastle, to Miss M. Twemlow, 
of Hatherten.—Sir J. C, Sheppard, bart, 
of Crakemarsh-hall, to Miss M. A. ‘Turner, 
of Lincoln. 

Died.] At Litchfield, 67, Mrs, Hinckley, 
widow of Thomas H, esq. 

At Wolverhampton, Mrs. Barter. 72, 
Mr. R. Walker.—Jolin Jesson, esq. 

At Walsall, 64, Mrs. A. Hallsworth, 
—55, Samucl Barber, esq. deserveily 
regretted, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

An extensive fire lately took place jn 
the warehouse and workshops of Mr. $, 
Chambers, of Camp-hill, Birmingham, 
when property to a considcrable amount 
was destroyed. 

Married] Mr. S. C. Cox, of Great 
Hampton-strect, to Miss M. Emacs, ot 
Tower-strect; Mr. E. Steele, of Digheth, 
to Miss S. Tovey; Mr. W. P. Pugh, to 
Mrs. Heath: all of Birmingham.— Mr 
Osler, of Birmingham, to Miss M, Smith, 
of Scenield Hensor.—Mr. J. Thorpe, of 
Coventry, to Miss F. Atkins, of Evesham. 
—The Rev. J. Sibree, of Coventry, to 
Miss C. Guest, of Weatheroak-lhill. 

Died.] At Birmingham, in Carolive- 
street, 67, Mr. J. Grove. — In Blucher- 
strect, 24, Miss E. Bowcher.—In Camden- 
street, 69, Mr. T. Hill, much respected. 
—In Vale-street, 70, Mr, ‘T. Morgan. 
In Branston-street, Mrs, M. Large.—In 
Great Charles-street, 58, Mrs. S. Rk. 
Brothers. — 52, George Freer, esq. 'n 
Bull-street, Mr, D. Grove, jun.—In Hall- 
Street, 37, Mrs, C. Gough.—In Bartholo- 
mew-street, 87, Mrs, H. Watton. 

At Coventry, 52, Mr. J. Davies. 

‘ SHROPSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Shrews- 
bury lately took place, the mayor im 
the chair, when it was resolved to petition 
parliament for amendment of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Laws, 

Murried.] Mr. W. Cartwright, of Rudge, 
to Miss S. A. Plan, of Pattingham.—Mr. 
Griffiths, of Prescot, to Miss Pinches, of 
Yeaton. 

_Dicd.] At Shrewsbury, 83, Mrs. E. 
Yates.—75, Mrs, A, Parry.—On Clare- 
mont hill, at an advanced age, Mr. R. 


Peate, deservedly regretted.—70, Charles 
Bage, esq. 


At Wellington, Myr, 
vedly regretted, 

_At Bridgnoith, Mrs. Williams.—Mrs. 
Curtis, mach respected.—At an advanced 
age, Mrs. M. Hollands, —Mr. R. Thomas. 

At Platt Mill, Mr, M. Baldwin.—At 
Great 


J. Jones, deser- 
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Great Sowdley, 66, Mrs, A. Buckley, de- 
servedly regretted.—At Bideford, 79, Mrs. . 
Haines.—At Little Stretton, Mrs. Bridg- 
man, much esteemcd,At_ Tasley, €9, 
Mrs. Ford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The reduction of the salt duty lately occa- 
sioned considerable stir and bustle at 
Droitwich. Waggons, carts, and cars, 
poured in one day into that town, in num- 
ber about 300;the stables, barns, and sheds, 
in and near Droitwich, were filled with 
liorses, and many were obliged to stand in 
the streets, uncovered all night. The 
quantity of salt delivered in two days, was 
about 21,000 bashels, 

Married.] Edward Mortis, ei of Wor- 

cester, to Miss E. Freeman, of Lugwar¢ 
dine.—Mr. Green, of New Town, Wot- 
cester, to Miss Bale, of Sale Green.—Mr. 
J. Godfrey, of Hurcott-hall, to Mfiss S. 
sridgwater, of Dudley.—-The Rev. H. J. 
Hastings, of Martley, to Theodosia, daugh- 
ter of the late John Parsons, esq. of the 
Middle Temple. 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Thomas Dims. 
dale, London, to Miss E. W. Taylor, of 
Warshill, near Kidderminster. 

Died.] At Worcester, 33, Mr. J. Flinn. 

At Bromsgrove, 76, Mrs, E. Lucas, late 
of Dale End, Birmingham, 

At Bushley, Mrs. D. Dunn, of Birming- 
ham.—At Croome, 63, Joseph Bourchier 
Smith, esq. of London, suddenly, deser- 
vedly regretted. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of the county was 
lately held at Hereford, convened for re- 
presenting to parliament the distresses of 
the agricultural interest, and of suggesting 
the best means of affording reliet. The 
Earl Somers, lord lieutenant, in the chair. 
‘The first series of resolutions was proposed 
by E. P. Pateshall, esq. and seconded by 
Sit H, Hoskyns, bart. ; they recommended 
a reduction of interest to 4 per cent.a 
substitution of other imposts in lieu of the 
assessed taxes, and the repeal of half the 
hop-duty. 
to the first, was proposed by Mr. Cob- 
bett, who had been made a freeholder 
on this occasion; and they were second- 
ed by Mr. Palmer, of the Old Hall: they 
Were similar to those brought forward 
by Mr. Cobbett, and carried, at the 
Norfolk mecting, A third series, pro- 
posed by Mr. Smithies, and seconded by 
Counsellor Davies, related particularly to 
Mr. Peel’s Bill, and the State of the Cur- 
reacy ; and a fourth series was brought 
forward by Mr. Charlton, of Ludford, and 
seconded by Mr. Phillips, of Bryngwyn: 
of these, parliamentary reform was the 
leading feature. Mr. Charlton’s resolutions 
were ultimately and almost unanimously 
a after the introduction of some of 

cading. points suggested in those gt 
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A second series, in opposition —- 


Mr. Pateshall and Mr. Smythies; who, in 
consequence of such introduction, with- 
drew their propositions. 

Married.| 'T. Evans, to Celia Chandler, 
both of Hereford, and of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. T. Racster, of Hereford, to 
Miss Barrett, of Elton-court. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The new Bristol Philosophical Institu- 
tion was opened within the month, when 
an eloquent inaugural lecture was delivered 
by Dr. C. Daubeny, F.n.s. professor of 
chemistry at Oxford, té an audience of 
350 respectable persons, 

A new line of road between Carleon, 
and Newport, by St. Julian’s, was lately 
projected, by which a considerable dis- 
tance will be saved. 

Married.j Mr, Boughton, of Gloucester, 
to Miss Coleman, of Longhope.—Mr. W. 
Scriven, of Monmouth, to Miss H. G. 
Playne, .of Gloucester.—Mr. J. Pratten, 
to Miss E. A. Knight, of Thomas-street. 
—Mr. A. Wills, to Miss E, Sturge.—Mr. 
G. Coulsting, to Miss H. Bullock: all of 
Bristol_— Mr. R, Wall, of Brinsea, to Miss 
Mease, of Bristol.—T. A. Williams, esq. 
to Miss E. Price, both of Monmouth. | 

Died.] At Gloucester, in Lower West- 
gate street, 86, Mr. Cartwright Maddocks. 
—Mrs. Watts.—In Westgate-street, 48, 
Mrs. Calton, deservedly regretted.—In 
Lower Northgate-street, Mrs. Baron.—74, 
Mrs, E. Gray, late of Salisbury-square. 

At Bristol, in Park-row, Mrs. Pine.— 
Mr. J. Riddle, one of the Society of 
Friends.—37, Mr. Jos. Keine.—On Col. 
lege-green, Mr. Naylor, deservedly la- 
mented. 

At Cheltenham, Major Blakeney, of 
the 66th regt. of foot.—Mr. C. Newmarsh, 

At Stroud, Miss M. Blackett. 

At Maisey Hampton, 57, Mr. D. 
Miller.—At Berkeley, aged 74, the cele- 
brated Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vac- 
cination, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Brathwaite, to Miss E. 
Giles; Mr. T. Arnatt, to Miss C. Bayley, 
of Catherine-street ; Mr. Norton, to Miss 
Chatto: all of Oxford.—Mr. W. Plumbe, 
to Miss Owthwaité, both of Henley.—Mr. 
W. Caporn, to Miss S. Claridge, both of 
Banbury.—Mr. Butler, of Banbury, to 
Miss ‘Taylor, of Clevely Mill_—Mr. 
E. Deakins, to Miss Wright, both of 
Bicester. 

Died.] At Oxford, 84, Mrs. J. Wright. 
—In Magdalen-parish, 52, Mr. R. Helme. 
In Ship-lane, 70, Mr. ‘Tamer, greatly 
regretted.—In the New Road, 56, Mrs. 8. 
Harris,—Elizabeth, wife of Sir Joseph 
Lock, knt. deservedly lamented,—In 
George-lane, Mr. T. Headmg, generally 
respected. 

At Banbury, Mrs. Gulliver. . 
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At Henley, 58, Mrs. Chambers.—At 
Northfield End, Mrs, Laurance. 

At Chipping Norton, 86, Mr. T. Bart- 
lett. —At Little Milton, 71, Mr. W. 
Barker.—At Sherburn-castle, the Countess 
uf Macclesfield. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 

Ata county meeting held on the 27th, a 
series of very spirited resolutions on the 
distresses of the country were passed, with 
only two dissentient voices, after most 
eloquent speeches from Messrs. Marsh, 
Hallet, Dundas, Palmer, and others. 

A petition to parliament has been agreed 
to at Reading, praying for abolition of the 
assessed taxes. 

The anniversary of the Society for pro- 
curing Purity of Election, was lately held at 
Reading; James Whoble, esq, in the chair. 
Thirteen new members had been admitted 
within the year, and the funds were in a 
satisfactory state. 

Married.) Mr. J, Hill, to Mrs. Bonham, 
both of Aylesbury.—Mr, I. W. Davis, to 
Miss M. Grout, both of Windsor.— 
William Felix Riley, esq. of Forest-hill, 
near Windsor, to Miss M. Harcourt 
Ramsbottom, of Woodside. 

Died.| At Buckingham, 28, Mr. 
Chaplin. 

At Windsor, 75, Mr. W. Baker.—At 
the Queen’s Lodge, 90, Mr. Jeremiah 
Gaskoin, generally respected. 

At Eton, Mr. Stephen Rogers.—Mr. R. 
Barnes.— 68, Mrs. Seagrove. 
HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. R. Sanders, to Miss 
Anne Chew, both of Leighton Buzzard.— 
Jolin Currie, jun, esq. of Essendon, to 
Miss E, A. Pattison, of Congleton. 

Died.| At Herttord, 82, Mrs, Royd, 

At Hitehin, 55, Mr. Farmer. 

At Cashio-bridge, Watford, Miss M, 
Kent. 

At Lidlington, 23, Mr. E. G. Platt.—At 

sarley, 8%, Mr. H. Walbey, sen.—At 
Royston, 60, Miss Moule, 
NORIHAMPTONSHIRE, 

M r. Cobbett and Mr. Samuel Wells, of 
Huntingdonshire, have become candidates 
for the representation of Peterborough in 
parliament, in opposition to Mr. Scarlet, 
who has again addressed the electors. 

Married. | Mr. Chas. Gilbert, to Miss P, 
] each ; Mr. E. Phipps, to Miss E. Outlaw: 
all of Northampton.—Mr. J. Hoyes, to 
Miss fobbs, both of Peterborough.—Mr, 
R. Marsh, of Kirby Lodge, to Miss Marsh, 
of Harrington.—Mr. J. Avel, of Hardings. 
ton, to Miss E, Hands, of Roade, . 

Dir d.) At Northampton, 66, Mrs. Mar. 
shall.—45, Mrs, Whitmy.—74. M 
Odell.—85, Mr. R. Bates —so” Mr M4 
Heighivgton, ~~ ee 

At Veterborongh, 71, Mrs. D ~ 
Mr. Knight.<63. Mr. J. i—«_ " 

At Tow: Ca. Pi = s»t aryt, H. Dayrell, RN, 





At Staverton, 49, Mr. W. Hands, deser. 
vedly regretted.—At Bulwick, at an ad. 
vanced age, Mr. Preston.—At Papley 
Lodge, 48, Mr. R. Fowler, greatly 1a. 
mented.—At Adderbury, 93, Mr, W, 
Steel. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUUNTINGODONSHIKE, 

The subjects for Sir Wm. Browne's 
medals for the present year are—Greek 
Ode; In Obitum Viri admodum Reverendj 
Doctissimique Thome Fanshawe Middleton, 
Episcopi Calcuttensis— Latin Ode ; Africani 
Catenis Devincti.— Greek Epigram ; ‘Eayi; 
Piropeadng, eon mwokvuarng.— Latin Epigram; 
“Os pevyes WaAiy paynceTas, 

Maried.| Mr. Chas. Rutherford, to Miss 
S. D. Pryor ; Mr. Wonfor, to Miss Crop. 
ley; Mr, W. Case, to Miss A. Wicks: alt 
of Cambridge.—Mr. Bell, of Ely, to Miss 
Cook, of Erpingham.— Mr, W. Huckle, to 
Miss P. Gleaves, both of Willingham.— 
John Taylor, esq. of Newton, Isle of Ely, 
to Miss Amelia Witty, of Leisten. 

Died.} At Cambridge, in Slaughter 
house-lane, 42, Mr. G. Field.—In Jesus 
lane, 81, Mrs. Cowling. —In Trinity-street, 
Mr. J. Tupping.——Mr, Pauley, much 
respected.—79, Mrs. Moulem.—44, Miss 
S. Moulem. 

At Littleport, 78, Mrs. R, Stimson, 
greatly regretted.—At Bassingbourn, 75, 
Mr. S. Sitl—At Chesterton, 66, Mr. W, 
Brown.—At Long Stanton, 55, Mr. Peck, 

NORFOLK. 

A meeting of the freeholders and inha 
bitants of this county was lately held at 
Norwich. Mr. Alderman Thurtell pro- 
posed, that a petition should be founded 
on his resolutions, which set forth, in 
strong terms, the present depression, and 
declaring that an abolition of all needless 
places and pensions, and a large reduction 
of taxation and of the national debt, were 
the only complete remedies. Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Coke spoke im favqur of the reso- 
lutions, and Mr, Wodehouse against them. 
Mr. Cobbett, amidst much clamour, pro- 
posed a petition, ealling upon the legisla- 
ture for a further repeal of taxes, aud to 
enact a law to prevent landlords, for the 
next year, from issuing any distresses 
against their tenants, and demanding of 
the clergy a restoration of a million of 
money, which it accuses them of having 
taken from the people. On a division the 
latter petition was carried by a large ma- 
jority ; but the friends of Mr. Coke having 
asserted that its spirit had not been under- 


stood, a second division took place with 
the same result, 


Marri 


d.| Mr. D. Hodgson, to Miss F. 
Stone, 


both of Norwich.—Mr. S. Dixon, 
of South Pickenham, to Mrs. M. Mills, of 
St. Andrew's, Norwich.—Mr. G. Lane, to 
Mr. Ladle; Mr. A, Wright, to Miss S. 
Lane; Mr. J. Pilgrim, to Miss $, Rust: all 
alsham.—Edward Everard, 
esq. 
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esq. of Middleton-house, to Miss Anne 
Theodore St. John, of Gayton-hall. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mrs. Stevens, deser- 
vedly regretted.—In St. John’s, Timber- 
hill, 102, Mr. Wilkkam Brown.—In St. Ju- 
lian’s, 64, Mrs, Hopkins. 

At Yarmouth, 60, Mr. R.M. Boardman. 
—67, Mrs, A. M. Smith.—84, Mr. J. How- 
let.—88, Mr. J. Brown.—85, Mrs. U. 
Cossey.—59, Mrs. Henley.—66, Mrs, M. 
Clements.—25, Mrs. A. King. 

At Lynn, 61, Mr. R. Flagg.—60, Mrs. 
Bear.—82, Mrs. Moore.—65, Mr. J. Fo- 
rest, much respected.—Mrs. E. F'yson.— 
80, Mrs. A, Husum, 

At Mileham, John Davy, esq. 

SUFFOLK. 

Marricd.] Mr. Hagreen, to Miss Taylor, 
both of Bury.—Mr. J. Bowen, of Bury, 
to Miss J. Sharland, of Halstead.—Mr. 
Paxman, of Ipswich, to Miss Gowing, of 
Brookford.—Mr. Bigmore, to Miss S. 
Byford, both of Sudbury.—Mr. G. Ham- 
mond, to Miss Waters, of Stowmarket.— 
Mr. G, Little, of Whittlesea, to Miss R. 
Wing, of Mildenhall. 

Died.] At Bury, 51, Mr. J. Gardiner, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Ipswich, 74, Mrs. Grimwood.—84, 
Mrs. Greenleaf.—Mr. Hamblin.— At an 
advanced age, Mrs. Chapman.—Miss H. 
on Woodbridge, 27, Miss M. 

ing. 

At Saxmundham, 51, Mr. W. Freeman, 
regretted. 

At Stradbrooke, Mr. E. Adams; 54, 
Mr.C. Thurston, jun. ; 82, the Rev. Henry 
Kuevett, forty years the deservedly 
respected vicar of that parish.—At Cock- 
field, Mr, J. Langham. 

ESSEX, 

Marricd.] Mr. J. West, to Miss C, 
Norfolk, both of Colchester.—Mr. R. 
Cross, of Colchester, to Miss M. A. Cook, 
of Shelley—Chatles Adams Dyer, esq. 
of Little Lford, to Miss S. Greenhill, of 
East Ham.—At Barking, the Hon. Wm. 


Rufus Rous, to Miss Louisa Hatch, of - 


Claberry-hall. 

Died.] At Chelmsford, 77, Mrs. R. 
Mills, late of Walton.—74, Mr. J. Tur- 
hidge, respected, 

At Manningtree, Mrs. E. March. 

At Romford, 48, Capt. Ryder Mowatt. 

At Little Waltham Lodge, 45, Joseph 
Savill, esq.—At Castle Hedingham, Mrs. 
A, Bridges, much respected.—At Great 
Bromley, Letitia, wife of Robert Mangles, 
2 Sunning-hill,—At Mountnessing, 
= Mr, J. Mabbs.—At Much Leighs, the 
tev. W. Hatly, b.p. rector. 
ae Maldonwick, Mrs. Wegg, in the 
“ year of her age, relict of the late 
“oratio Wegg, esq. formerly a merchant 
at Clay, in Norfolk. 

KENT, 
At the winter assizes for this county, 
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sentence of death was passed upon eigh- 
teen capital convicts ; none were left for 
execution except Robert Hartley, for 
stabbing Capt. Owen, of the Bellerophon, 
and John Smith, a Greenwich pensioner, 
seventy-two ycars of age, for the murder 
of his wife. 

Married.] Mr. E. Faller, to Miss S. 
Bean, both of Canterbury.—Mr. J. 
Hanskom, of Canterbury, to Miss L. 
Fagg, of Lower Hardres.—Mr. J. B. 
Igslisden, of Dover, to Miss E. Goldfinch, 
of Canterbury.—Mr. M. J. Bartlett, to 
Miss S. Belcher; Mr. W. H. Wilson, to 
Miss A. Rolfe; Mr, E. Tatner, to Miss 
F. Dewsbury : all of Chatham.—Mr. R. 
Hunt, to Miss 8.“ Deal; Mr. W. Down, 
to Miss E. Holmes: all of Folkestone. 

Died.] At Canterbury, inWatling-street, 
2%, Mrs, Wood.—In St. George’s-place, 
Capt. Reynolds, r.n.—?4, Mrs. M. Smith. 
—In Castle-street, 60, Mrs. M. Martin. 

At Dover, 64, Mr. ‘I. Mantle, one of 
the Society of Friends. ; 

At Chatham, 77, Mrs. M. Bacon. —+1, 
Mrs. S. Sutherland.—68, Mrs. M, Ban- 
nister.—36, Mrs. Church, 

At Gravesend, on the Terrace, Miss 
Beechy. 

At Ashford, 26, Mr. R. Allen.—Mr. LE. 
Reeve.—18, Mrs. Fairbrass. 

At Davington, 55, Mrs. Wildash, greatly 


respected.—At Lydd, Mrs. Allen,—63, 


Mrs. Cole.'— At Sittingbourn, 82, Mrs. 

Beckett.—At Smarden, 48, Mr. H. 

Cheeseman, deservedly regretted. 
SUSSEX. 

At the winter circuit for this county, 
twenty-two prisoners received sentence of 
death. Not less than half the number 
tried were capitally convicted. 

Married.]_ Mr. C. Forrest to Miss Mil- 
ten, both of Chichester.—Mr. Ranger to 
Miss Maiben, both of Brighton. — The 
Rev. H. Rule Sarel, rector of Balcombe, 
to Miss Janet Booth, of Glendon-hall, 
Northants, 

Died.] At Chichester, in North-street, 
59, Mrs. S. Holt.—In South-street, 40, 
W. Peachy, esq. 

At Arundel, 80, Mrs. Simpson.—Mrs. 
J. Turner, 

At Worthing, Mr. J. Lampert. 

At Lewes, 76, Mr. J. Dunstone, deserv- 
edly regretted.— Mrs, Freeman. 

At Barcomb, 25, Mr. A. Faulconer.— 
At Bosham, 57, Mr, D. Dear. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. Mr. Lowry to Miss 
Percival, of Gosport.—Mr. J. Horn to 
Mrs. C. Leach: both of Portsea.—Mr. G. 
Dawes to Miss M. Howard; both of Ba- 
singstoke.—Mr. J. Caplen, of Newport, 
to Miss Blake, of Halle.—Capt. M‘Donald 
to Miss E. ‘Yalmage, of Ringwood.—Mr. 
R. Biden, of Buriton, to Miss Harfield, of 
Catheringtons 

Died.] 
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Died.] At Southampton,75, Mrs. Beare. 
—Mrs, Gilbert.—Mr. Mitehell, justly re- 
spected.—Mr. Burgess, regretted.—Licut. 
Purkis, R.N.—54, Mr. J. Mayor, re- 
gretted. 

At Winchester, in Kingsgate-street, 78, 
Mrs. $. Lipscomb, deservedly regretted. 
—Mr. Early.—In the Soke, Mrs, Sabine. 
—Mr, Waldin. 

At Portsmouth, the Rev. John Fyton, 
vicar of Wellington, and rector of Eyton, 
—70, Mr. W. Withers. 

At Gosport, 26, Mr. W, H. Ellis. 

At Ryell, 36, Herbert William Hoare, 
esq. commander R, N.—At Arreton, 69, 
Mrs, E. Damp.—At Upham, H. J. Chand- 
ler, esq. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married.] Thomas Timbrell, esq. to Miss 
Louisa Webber, both of Trowbridge.— 
Mr. Rowland, of Raimsbury, to Miss R. 
Neate, of Devizes. — Rev. Michacl 
Wyatt, rector of North Wraxhall, to Miss 
J. A. Hall, of Harpsden Court.— Mr, 
Reeves, of Porton, to Miss M. A. Towsey, 
of London. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Capt. J. Young, of 
Hill, near Southampton. 

At Trowbridge, 78, Mr. J. Salter. 

At Chippenham, at an advanced age, 
Mrs, Gould. 

At Corsham, Mrs, Jane Smith, of Marl- 
borough.—AtDraycot-house, the hon. lady 
Catherine Tylney Long, deservedly re- 
gretted, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At the meeting for the county of Somer- 
set, Sir Thomas Lethbridge, Mr. Dickin- 
son, anda number of considerable per- 
sons were present. Mr. Hanning proposed 
a petition fora repeal of taxes, a reduc- 
tion in the establishments, and a commuta- 
tion of tythes. Mr. Sandford, a magis- 
trate of the county, seconded the motion. 
Mr. Hunt then observed, that if Hanning’s 
petition had been moved in the year 1810 
it would have been sufficient; but now, in 
the year 1825, it wouldnot do. We must 
go to the root of the evil. He then pro- 
posed the following petition :—“ That 
yonr petitioners have cheerfully made the 
greatest sacrifices at all times for the de- 
fence of their country, and to promote the 
safety and honour of the throne. That 
to recite the sufferings of your petitioners 
would be in vain; they are now well known 
and are at length become past all endur- 
ance, That these calamities have been 
brought upon your petitioners by exces- 
sive taxation, which has arisen solely from 
the want of a fair and equal representation 
of the people in the Commons House of 
Parliament. Your petitioners therefore 
pray, 1. ora great reduction in the stand- 
ing army, including staff, barracks, and 
colleges, 2. For a total abolition of all 
sinceures and uscless places, and of all 
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pensions, grants, and emoluments, not me- 
rited by well-known pnblic services, 3, 
For a great redaction in the Civil List, and 
of all the salaries of the royal family, and 
especially that of the German Prince of 
Saxe Coburg, which yonr petitioners hnm- 
bly pray may be reduced at least to six 


thousands a-ycar—the sum paid to the pre- 


sident of the United States of America, 
4. For a corresponding reduction of all 


the salaries of all the officers of state, the 


judges, and all persons paid ont ofthe 
taxes. 5. For an immediate repeal of the 
tax on salt, nfalt, and hops, teather, soap, 
and candles, farmers’ riding horses, and 
tradesmen’s draught hor-es, 6. For a re- 
peal of the odious and tyrannical game 
laws, and for a law to be passed to autho- 
rize every farmer and his friends to kill 
game on the land which he oceupies. 7. 
For a law to be passed to exclude all cler- 
gymen from holding commissions of the 
peace, or acting as commissioners of taxes, 
sewers, or turnpikes, 8, For a repeal of 
the General Turnpike Act, passed during 
the last session of Parliament, which act 
authorizes the commissioners to levy a 
heavier tax on a poor man’s cart than ona 
gentleman’s carriage. Your petitioners 
further pray, that your honourable lrouse 
will be pleased forthwith to pass an act to 
ensure such an immediate reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament, as will 
give to every Englishman a vote for the 
representatives who are to sit there; 0 
that such equitably and constitutionally 
chosen parliament may, without loss of 
time, adopt such measures with regard to 
Church and State, as would ensure the 
freedom and happiness of the people, and 
the security of the throne, and the prospe- 
rity of the conntry."—Mr. Cresswell, vicat 
of Creech St, Michac!, seconded Mr. 
Hunv’s petition in very toud terms; and, 
in the course of his speech, recommended 


commutation of tithes, and the sale of 


church and crown lands. He farther 
strongly advocated an efficient and imme- 
diate parliamentary reform, and a refor- 


mation in the conduct and regulation of 


colleges, abolishing deaneries aud chap- 
ters, and also the requisite qualifications 
of celibacy for fellowships, as leading to 
the promotion of immorality. Mr. Hunt 
consented to withdraw the clanse upon 
reform, if the high sheriff would then and 
there name the day for the reform meect- 
ing ; and, the sheriff agreeing, Mr. Haunt 
withdrew that clause, and the petition Wes 
carried, 

The Bath and West of England Society 
or the Encouragement of Agricultare, 
Arts, &c. lately held their annual meetity 
at Hetling House. ‘The great room of the 
Soeiety was filled with an assemblage of 
parts of the king- 


addressed to the pres 
devt, 


members from varions 
dom; and a letter 
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dent, by Dr. Parry, of Bath, on the growth 
of fine wool in this country, (accompanied 
hy some fleeces and a piece of cloth) at- 
tracted close attention. 

A spirited company of lace manufac- 
turers have lately fixed themselves at 
Chard, and intend to employ no less than 
1700 persons, : 

Marvied.] Mr. H. Barnard to Miss A. 
Hicllings ; Mr. T. Collen to Miss M. Rice : 
all of Bath. —The Rev. Francis Kilvert, of 
Parlington-street, Bath, to Miss De Chie- 
vre, of Acre-lane, Clapham.—Mr. EF. Wy 
Payne, of Union street, Bath, to Miss H. 
Turner, of Warrington.—Mr. J. Dudden 
tu Miss S$, Rawlings, both of Frome, 

Died.} At Bath, in Cavendish-place, 
Eliza, wife of Phineas Bury, esq.—In Pal- 
teney-street, Mrs. Stemer.—In Seymour- 
strect, 71, the Rev. Samuel Smith, a.m. 
of Stanton St. Quintin, deservedly re- 
grettcd.—In Queen-square, Miss Penelope 
Ker, of Kelso, N. B.—In the Cireus, Ma- 
riav, widow of David Mitchell, esq. 

At Ashton Court, 83, Mrs. Eliz. Howell, 
widow of Mark H. esq —At Panock’s 
Lodge, Mrs, Elizabeth Coles, widow of 
James C. esq.—-At Charlton, Mrs. Prinn, 
widow of Wiliam Hunt P, esq. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.] John Howell Cook, esq. of 
Martock, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr, Woollen.—Mr. tT. White, of Stoke 
Drisker, to Miss M. Gifford, of Blackford. 

Dicd.| At Dorchester, in Boston-place, 
Miss C. Blandy.—66, Mr. R. Hant, 

At Sherborne, 19, Miss M. Denning, 

At Blandford, 79, Mrs. Pooley. 

At Lyme, Miss Cut, late of Pulteney- 
street, Bath. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A requisition to the high-sheriff for a 
county meeting on reform, has lately been 
cwreulated for signatures, and already ob- 
tained those of many of the principal 
land-owners, 

Murried.| Mr. S. Hooker, to Miss M. 
1’. Ellis ; Mr. C. Force, of St. Sidwell’s, to 
Miss C. W. Rice, of Holloway street: all 
of Exeter—Mr. Charles Hedgland, of 
Exeter, to MissWhite, of Silverton. —Johu 
Pidsley, esq. to Miss A. Bond, of West 
Feignmonth.—Robert Harris, jun, esq. to 
Miss B. Burroughs, both of Dartmouth. 

Died.] At Exeter, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Brown.—In Deanry-square, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Painter.—75, Mr J. Bowring. 

At Plymouth, in Broad street, 77, Mrs. 

fancomm.— Mr. Joseph Clayton. ~In 
Granby-street, 72, Mrs. E. Gibbons. 

At Barnstaple, 38, Mr. G. Abbot. 

At Exmouth, 60, Sarah, widow of Pe- 
ter Hosch, esq. 


At Crediton Thom: vs 5 
servedly regretted mas Berry, esq. de 


At Teignmouth, Henrv Sut ‘S ; 
a ’ y Sutton, esq. of 
Tavistock-place, London, _— 





CORNWALLE, 

Married.) T. S. 'Tickell, esq. of Wade- 
bridge, to Miss M. A. Thomas, of Truro. 

Died.) At Falmouth, at an advanced 
age, Arthur Kempe, esq. Admiral of the 
Red.—86, Joseph Banfield, esq. banker 
aud merchant, deservedly lamented, 

At Truro, Mr. W. Allen, 

At Netherbridge Werrington, 84, Mr. 
Lillicrap.—At Kelly, 84, the Rev.. Mr 
Darke, justly regretted. 

WALES. 

Married.] Mr. T. Taylor, of Tenby, to 
Miss M. Coleman, of Kington.—The Rev, 
George Enoch, of Talgarith, Breconshire, 
to Mrs. Morgan, of Carmarthen.—Irede- 
rick Lewis Brown, esq. to Miss Eliza 
Whitworth, of Carmarihen.—The Rev. 
Mr. Thomas, of Tierson, near Milford, to 
Miss Bevan, of Hakin.—Mr. W. E. Jones, 
to Miss J. Lewis, both of Dolgelly. 

Died.] At Swansea, 29, the Rev. D. 
Williams, Baptist minister. —In High- 
street, 53, Mrs. Evans, greatly esteemed 
and regretted.— Miss A. Thompson Tuar- 
ner.—72, Mrs. E. "Thomas. * 

At Carmarthen, 67, Mr. D. Daniel. 
29, Mr. W. Price. 

At Brecon, 92, Mr. Joseph Morris. 

At Flint, 68, the Rev. George Davies, 
rector of Lianerfyl, Montgomeryshire, 
and curate of Flint. 

At Bridgend, Giamorganshire, 36, Mrs. 
Richardson, wife of Lieut. R. n.n. deser- 
vedly lamented.—At Liai, near Gresford, 
74, Mrs. Rundies. 

SCOTLAND. 

On the 23d ult. a meeting of dele- 
gates from thirteen countics of Scotland 
assembled at Edinburgh, for the purpose 
of considering the agricultural distresses of 
the country, and the means of relieving 
them; Sir John Sinclair, bart. in the chair: 
when several resolutions were passed, and 
ordered to be transmitted to the convener 
ov every county in Scotland, with a request 
that he would at an early day call a county 
meeting, to take the same into its serious 


consideration. These resolutions assign, 


as a reason for the present distress of the 
landed interest, the rapid alteration in the 
value of the currency, by which taxation 
has been greatly angmented ; and recon 
mend the establishment of country banks 
in England and Ireland, similar to those in 
Scotland, in order to increase the cireula- 
tion. It is also proposed to remove some 
of the taxes from the landed interest, and 
substitute others npon the rest of the com- 
munity, which would press more equally 
uponall, And, finally, that Parhament 
should be petitiond to rescind the Act 
by which “all the restrictions on payments 
in cash shall cease on the ist of May, 
1823,” as being likely to aggravate to a 

great degree the existing evils. 
Married.) At Edinburgh, Sir Alexander 
Ranisay, bart. of Balmaur, M.p. to Eliza- 
beth, 
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beth, daughter of the Hon. W. Maule, 
m.p.—Peter Scott, esq. of Crieff, to Miss 
Mary Scott, of Edinburgh. — James 
Cheyne, esq. of Leith, to Mrs. Agnes 
Blackie, of Edinburgh.—Mr, David Mar- 
tin, of Glasgow, to Miss Margaret Kay, of 
Kilmarnock.—Mr. J. Cumins, to Miss J. 
M. Dickson, both of Glasgow. 

Dicd.] At Edinburgh, 47, Mr. James 
Bishop —In Buccleugh-place, Dr. Henry 
Dewar, of Lassodie.— Miss Christian 
Clerk. 

At Aberdeen, Alexander Robertson, 
esq. advocate.—The Rev. D. Sim, minister 
of the Union chapel of ease. 

At Ayr, Mr. Robert Potter, rector of 
the Grammar School of Greenock. 

IRELAND. 

Addresses have been lately forwarded 
to the Lord Lieutenant, Marquis Welles- 
ley, from Dublin and other places, offering 
their ‘congratulations on his escape from 
injury from the late outrage; and their 
abhorrence of the late insult paid to his 
government. 

Married.}\James Hunter, esq. of Dublin, 
to Miss Allen, of Dunover-house, county 
of Down.— William Hogan, esq. to Miss 
Anu Lea, of the Lakes, near Kiddermin- 
ster. — John Folliot, esq. of Luck! 
house, to Miss Maria Stepney, of Durrow, 
King’s county.—At Portaferry, Capt. Jas, 
Dalzel, to Miss Mary Keown. 

Died.) At Dublin, Hans Hamilton, esq. 
M.P. for the county. 

At Belfast, 43, Mrs. E, Hunter. 

At Coleraine, 53, William Lawrance, esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

In the wreck of the Albion, April 22, 
1822, Alexander Metcalfe Fisher, esq. late 
professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losoply in Yale College. He was born 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, in 1794. After 
completing the preparatory course of 
study, he entered Yale College in the year 
1809, where he was distinguished for his 
high classical attainments. He received 
his bachelor’s degree in 1813, when he left 
the college. ‘The two subsequent years 
he passed partly in his native town, in 
attending to moral and metaphysical sci 
ence, and partly in theological studies at 
Andover. In 1815 he was elected tutor 
in Yale College. In 1817 he was chosen 
adjunct professor of mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy ; and, in 1819, entered 
upon the tull duties of his office. Having 
prepared'a full course of lectures in natu. 
val philosophy, he resolved on making an 
excursion to Europe, and embarked at 
New York for Liverpool, on board the 
Albion packet, In the wreck of that ves- 
sel, Prot, Fisher is said tohave been much 





injured when the masts were carried away, 


. but the particular circumstances of his 


death are unknown, Soon after the intel. 
ligence of his death was received in Ame. 
rica, an eulogy, embracing the principal 
circumstances of his life and character, 
was delivered by Professor Kingsley in the 
College Chapel. 

At Breslau, John Gotlob Schneider, 
professor and librarian of the university, 
He was born at Colm, in Saxony, and, 
after studying at Gottingen and Leipsic, 
went to Strasburgh, where he lived in 
great intimacy with Brunck the Hellenist, 
He was named professor of eloquence at 
Frankfort on Oder in 1776, and quitted 
that place for Breslaw in 1811. Schneider 
was a great naturalist, and he published a 
Dictionary of Greek and German,—the 
best Hellenists of Germany assisting him 
to perfect the supplementary volume. 

Madame de Condorcet (whose death we 
noticed in a late number,) was known 
in the literary world by an elegant trans- 
lation of Adam Smith’s “ Theory of Mo- 
ral Sentiments.” Her talents, and the 
goodness of hcr heart, replete with a pure 
and sublime philosophy, rendered her an 
object of esteem to all her acquaintance. 

Lately, at Paris, M. Galin, formerly an 
instructor of the Deaf and Dumb at Bour. 
deaux, and publisher of some valuable 
works on music. The — of melo- 
plast which he invented has been very 
successful at Paris, and in Holland, where 
he was member of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Amsterdam. He was born at 
Bourdeanx in 1786. 

At Weimar, at the age of 75, F. J. Ber- 
tuch, doctor in philosophy, member of se- 
veral learned societies, and counsellor of 
legation. His first literary work was 4 
translation of Don Quixote ; he afterwards 
distinguished himself by several theatrical 
pieces, and was editor of different pero- 
dical works. It was he who projected, in 
concert with Wieland, the Literary Jour 
nal of Halle, and assisted therein from 
1785 to 1808. It is held in high estima- 
tion among the learned. ; 

_Lately,at Paris, 74, M. Berthollet: medi- 
cine was the primary object of his studies, 
but the discoveries in chemistry exciting 
his attention, gave a new direction to lis 
pursuits. In this extensive field he la- 
boured with zeal and assiduity, and it 
would be difficult to give even a sketch of 
their useful results, His ‘¢ Elements of 
Dyeing,” and his “Chemical Statique,” 
will be long consulted. He was one of the 
Scavans employed in Egypt, and was with 


Mongo, at Tyre, surveying the ruins, and 
analysing their materials. 
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